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Getting  oriented 
gets  students  going 


I  t's  a  little  scary  when  you're  a  new  student  at  a  new  school 
in  a  new  city.  You've  just  completed  a  year  at  the  top  of  the 
high  school  food  chain,  and  now  you've  been  demoted  to  bot- 
tom feeder  at  Loyola  University.  You  haven't  a  clue  where  "Bob- 
it"  Hall  is;  you  don't  know  where  to  begin  your  search  for  the 
Registrar's  Office;  and  to  top  it  all  off,  you  even  don't  know  where  to  buy  a  box  of  Corn 
Pops.  And  what's  a  WAC  lab,  anyway? 

Whether  you're  living  at  home  with  your  parents  in  Metairie  or  you've  traveled  all 
the  way  from  Siberia  to  make  Buddig  your  new  home,  you'll  find  New  Student  Orien- 
tation is  key  to  getting  acclimated  to  your  new  surroundings. 

When  I  first  came  to  Loyola,  I  knew  no  one.  A  lot  of  the  other  freshmen  were  with 
best  friends  or  significant  others. 

I  was  alone. 

My  mom  held  my  hand  through  the  first  day  of  orientation,  and  then  —  as  if  I  was 
starting  kindergarten  —  she  left  me  on  my  own.  It  was  just  me,  300  strangers  and  a 
bunch  of  crazy  orientation  leaders  —  quite  a  culture  shock  for  a  sheltered  Catholic 
school  girl  who  hadn't  had  a  class  with  anyone  from  the  opposite  sex  since  seventh 
grade.  But  before  I  could  say  "fresh  meat,"  I  was  being  dragged  into  the  Rec  Plex  for 
icebreakers  with  my  new  classmates. 

I  quickly  got  the  hang  of  orientation.  To  be  honest,  I  ate  it  up  with  a  spoon.  I  was 
your  stereotypical  eager  little  freshman  —  I  wanted  to  meet  everyone,  join  everything 
and  go  to  every  seminar  from  "Drinking  Responsibly"  to  "How  to  Use  Your  E-mail." 

I  introduced  myself  to  every  single  person  I  sat  next  to  at  every  single  event.  Al- 
though, I  quickly  learned  that  the  age-old  New  Orleanian  question,  "Where  did  you  go 
to  high  school?"  didn't  help  me  make  a  connection  in  every  situation. 

And  what's  your  first  week  of  college  without  a  trip  to  the  bookstore?  I  bought  enough 
Loyola-wear  to  pay  off  half  my  tuition. 

Gradually,  I  got  used  to  the  whole  college  thing.  I  met  a  bunch  of  great  people  from 
various  walks  of  life,  learned  my  way  around  the  campus,  and  I  even  learned  how  to 
pronounce  Bobet  (Bo-bay)  Hall. 

Orientation  provided  a  springboard  for  my  future  as  an  undergraduate.  I  eventually 
joined  (gasp!)  a  sorority  and  sold  my  soul  (at  a  high  price)  to  the  school  newspaper,  and 
later  to  the  magazine  you  hold  in  your  hands.  I  even  snagged  myself  a  fiance. 

Although  I  thought  searching  for  a  person  with  the  same  color  shirt  in  a  group  of 
300  people  was  a  little  juvenile  and  mundane  at  the  time,  I  look  back  on  those  silly  little 
orientation  icebreakers  and  appreciate  them. 
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What's  the  plan? 

Editor 

Recently  there  has  been  much  argument 
over  the  usefulness  of  the  new  meal  plan.  Ar- 
guments have  been  relayed  in  The  Maroon, 
for  example,  that  the  meal  plan  is  everything 
from  a  sexist  institution  to  a  ploy  by  Ixiyola  to 
extort  more  money  from  her  students.  I  will 
neither  support  nor  refute  these  arguments  be- 
cause I  find  that  they  are  blind  to  the  simple 
impracticality  of  the  new  meal  plan.  Likewise, 
I  will  not  even  attempt  to  explain  how  benefi- 
cial or  not  beneficial  the  plan  is  for  resident 
students  because  I  am  not  a  resident,  and  I 
will  not  presume  to  undetstand  the  residents' 
eating  situation.  I  do,  however,  as  a  commuter, 
see  blatant  flaws  in  the  program  simply  in  its 
impracticality  for  nonresident  day  students. 

When  I  decided  to  live  off  campus  this  se- 
mester, I  intended  to  sign  up  tor  the  meal  plan 
as  a  cheap  and  easy  way  to  pay  tor  lunch  be- 
tween classes.  However,  when  I  was  mailed 
the  brochure  for  the  new  meal  plan  I  discov- 
ered it  was  not  only  of  little  use  to  me,  but 
that  I  actually  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  money 
even  if  I  signed  up  for  the  cheapest  plan  of- 
fered. Because  I  would  be  on  campus  only  dur- 
ing the  day,  I  thought  that  I  would  sign  up  for 
perhaps  seven  meals  a  week.  That  way  I  could 
have  lunch  Monday  through  Friday  and  din- 
ner once  or  twice  if  I  had  to  stay  late.  With  the 
new  meal  plan,  though,  I  could  use  "Wolf 
Bucks"  for  lunch  only,  and  the  seven  meals  I 
paid  for  I  would  not  eat  because  I  would  not 
be  on  campus  at  night. 

1  understand  that  the  new  meal  plan  was 
based  on  a  student  survey  indicating  that  stu- 
dents wanted  all-you-can-eat  meals  as  well  as 
a  declining  balance,  but  I  think  Loyola  Din- 
ing Services  has  created  the  worst  combina- 
tion ot  these  elements  possible,  at  least  as  far 
as  commuter  students  are  concerned.  I  think 
the  commuter  situation  is  a  blaring  problem 
in  the  new  meal  plan  that  really  should  have 
been  caught  before  it  was  instituted,  and  I  find 


this  mishap  an  unsetding  example  of  miscom- 
munication  between  students  and  staff. 

Wesley  Harris 
English  sophomore 


Dinner  dilemma 


Editor: 


I  think  that  the  cafeteria  closes  much  too 
early.  Something  should  be  done  about  that. 
Many  of  us  are  used  to  having  dinner  at  8 
p.m.  and  later.  Its  inconvenient  to  have  only 
a  two-hour  span  to  use  the  meal  plan  (which 
is  mandator)'  for  freshmen  to  have).  Since  we 
are  being  forced  to  buy  a  meal  plan  we  should 
at  least  have  more  flexibility. 

Also,  when  I  go  to  the  cafeteria  at  7:30  p.m. 
there's  usually  one  counter  of  food  that's  al- 
ready been  cleared. 

I  hope  something  will  be  done  to  better 
accommodate  the  entire  student  body. 

Rayya  Haddad 
psychology  freshman 


Law  and  order 

Editor: 

The  law  school  has  been  seriously  ne- 
glected in  The  Wolf  in  past  years.  It  does  not 
make  sense  that  law  school  and  graduate  stu- 
dents pay  the  same  yearbook  fee  as  under- 
graduate students  and  are  not  appropriately 
represented  in  this  publication. 

Speaking  for  the  law  school  students,  to 
be  shuffled  in  weakly  under  a  section  entided 
"Graduate  Students"  is  simply  no  longer  ac- 
ceptable. I  assume  the  other  Loyola  Univer- 
sity graduate  students  must  teel  the  same  way. 

We  should  have  the  same  opportunity,  as 


is  the  case  at  similar  institutions,  to  have  a 
separate  section  for  our  individual  pictures. 
We  also  would  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  include  pictures  of  our  various  activities 
and  organizations. 

The  choice  is  simple,  either  include  law 
school  and  graduate  students  in  the  yearbook 
in  a  manner  befitting  their  contribution  to 
the  Loyola  University  community  or  stop 
requiring  them  to  pay  for  a  yearbook  that 
chooses  to  overlook  them. 

Jenna  K.  Fish 

Student  Bar  Association  president 

Loyola  University  School  of  Law 

Fidi  tor's  reply: 

Editors  of  The  Wolf  attended  a  Stu- 
dent Bar  Association  meeting  to  discuss  this 
oversight.  The  2000  Wolf  will  include  head- 
shot  sections  for  underclassmen,  law  school 
students  and  graduate  students,  provided 
ample  students  from  each  classification  show 
up  for  pictures.  The  Wolf  also  will  strive  to 
include  law  school,  graduate  and  underclass 
students  in  its  coverage,  and  submissions  for 
story  ideas  always  are  welcome. 


Write  to  us 

Send  your  letters  to  the  editor  to: 

The  Wolf 

6363  St.  Charles  Ave.,  Box  201 

New  Orleans,  LA  70118 

You  also  can  e-mail  us  at 
wolf@loyno.edu  or  drop  off  your  letter 
at  our  office  in  the  Communications/ 
Music  Complex,  Room  325.  Please 
include  your  name  and  major  (or  title). 
All  letters  are  subject  to  editing  for 
length,  grammar  and  style. 
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Familiarity  may  breed  contempt,  but  too  of- 
ten people  confuse  proximity  for  familiarity. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  tendency  to  ignore  won- 
derful, interesting  places  close  at  hand  and  fa- 
vor distant  destinations.  But  there  is  a  rainbow 
of  interesting,  engaging  and,  yes,  educating  sites 
in  the  Audubon  Institute's  array. 

A  new  zoo 

Modern-day  Audubon  Zoological  Garden 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  "animal  ghetto" 
of  yesteryear.  There  are  still  monkeys  and  birds, 
the  first  animals  to  grace  the  park,  as  well  as 
many  other  species,  but  the  presentation  is  light- 
years  away  from  dirty,  cramped  cages.  In  fact, 
Audubon  Zoo  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  open 
zoo  design. 

Paths  through  themed  sections  with  nifty 
names  like  "Jaguar  Jungle"  lead  visitors  through 
displays  of  wildlife  from  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  park's  engineering  is  well  done,  with 
few  switchbacks  or  long,  boring  stretches.  Re- 
freshments are  available  throughout  the  zoo. 

The  exhibit  spaces  generally  are  open  on  two 
sides  (a  notable  exception  is  the  reptile  house, 
though  the  darkness  magnifies  the  claustropho- 
bic aspect)  and  well  kept.  Some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting places  have  little  to  do  with  animals. 
Monkey  Hill,  supposedly  the  highest  natural 
point  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  infamous  oak  tree 
next  to  it  has  been  the  object  of  many  a  climb 
by  children  young  and  old. 

The  Embraceable  Zoo  gives  visitors  the 
chance  to  sample  wool  on  the  hoof  and  interact 
with  those  four-legged  garbage  disposals  called 
goats.  The  Louisiana  Swamp  exhibit  (site  of 
Loyola's  annual  Swamp  Stomp)  recently  was  ex- 
panded, adding  a  large  store  and  dining  hall  and 


Go  on  down  to 
da  Audubon  Zoo 

Zoo  Cruise  links  two  popular 
Audubon  attractions 

doubling  the  walking  path's  length.  Sitting  on 
the  porch  overlooking  the  faux  bayou  is  a  good      StOTV   3nCl 
mid-tour  rest  for  the  weary  visitor,  and  there  are  i        .  i 

rocking  chairs  provided.  PnOtOS   Dy 

The  zoo,  although  the  oldest  of  the  Audubon      PlBTCS 
Institute's  attractions,  constantly  adds  to  and  up-      Drpclpv/ 
dates  its  exhibits  and  concessions  to  keep  visi- 
tors happy. 


Won't  you  let  me  take  you  on 
a  Zoo  Cruise? 

From  the  zoo  to  the  aquarium,  or  vice  versa, 
there  are  many  modes  of  transportation  avail- 
able. The  truly  unimaginative  and  masochistic 
can  hop  in  their  car  and  drive  downtown,  add- 
ing to  their  day  by  playing  the  parking  game. 
Those  wanting  to  save  the  planet  and  see  man- 
sions galore  can  take  the  streetcar  down  St. 
Charles  Avenue.  The  hike  from  the  avenue  to 
the  zoo  will  help  the  cardiovascu- 
lar system,  too. 

But  the  Zoo  Cruise  takes  you 
down  New  Orleans'  original  thor- 
oughfare: the  mighty  Mississippi 
River.  As  the  John  James  Audubon 
whispers  along  the  rushing  waters, 
the  captain  tells  you  stories  and 
points  out  the  sights  of  the  New 
Orleans  waterfront,  the  most  im- 
portant in  America  since  it  was 
bought  in  the  Louisiana  Putchase. 
The  trip  gives  you  the  chance  to 
see  New  Orleans  in  a  new  way  — 
to  see  the  enormous  impact  the 
river  has  had  on  the  city;  the  still- 
bustling  wharves  and  the  empty 
warehouses;  the  bridges  spanning 
the  banks  soaring  high  to  allow 


Above:  A  jellyfish 
glows  in  the 
waters  of  the 
Aquarium  of  the 
Americas. 

Below:  A  peacock 
peers  through  the 
foliage  to  get  a 
peek  of  visitors  on 
the  walking  path  at 
Audubon  Zoo. 
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local  tourist 

for  the  passage  of  huge  cargo  ships; 
the  never-ending  work  of  a  dredge,  the 
mud-sucking  ship  that  keeps  the  docks 
accessible;  and  the  quantity  of  goods 
that  still,  in  the  last  year  of  the  millen- 
nium, travel  by  the  oldest  trade  high- 
way known:  water. 

The  age  of  aquarium 

Visitors  are  greeted  with  a  2  1/2- 
story  waterfall  built  to  resemble  fish 
scales.  Farther  inside  is  an  abundance 
or  blues  and  greens,  with  marine  life 
performing  aquatic  acrobatics  on  dis- 
play in  all  quarters. 

Sharks  hover  menacingly  above  your 
head  as  you  walk  under  132,000  gallons 
of  water,  kept  in  place  by  5-inch-thick 
Plexiglas. 

Hands-on  exhibits  abound,  from  the 
petting  pool  where  you  can  get  your 
hands  on  a  shark,  to  one  where  you  find 
out  why  getting  your  hands  on  an  elec- 
tric eel  isn't  a  good  idea. 

Emerging  into  the  Amazon  Rainforest 
can  be  shocking  aher  the  coolly  colored 
inside,  but  you  are  rewarded  with  a  tropi- 
cal paradise,  complete  with  screeching 
birds  and  trailing  vines. 

The  big  news  this  summer  was  the 
arrival  of  Buck  and  Emma,  southern  sea 
otters  and  irresistibly  cute  little  buggers. 
Otters  of  all  kinds  make  for  entertain- 
ing viewing,  and  these  two  don't  disap- 
point. They  play  and  swim  and  play 
some  more;  it's  great  stuff. 


All  eyes  on  IMAX 

IMAX  is  entertaining  viewing,  but 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  science. 
The  films  are  light,  interesting  and  tar- 
geted toward  a  younger  audience.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  films  have  no  re- 
deeming value;  the  mere  beauty  of  some 
of  the  images  can  be  educational  in  it- 
self. Just  don't  expect  anything  deep  or 
heavy. 

For  entertainment  value  with  a  natu- 
ral twist,  IMAX  is  hard  to  beat.  The 
films  are  edited  with  an  eye  toward  the 
unexpected  and  humorous,  keeping  kids 
riveted  through  the  film  —  except  when 
they  try  to  brush  stalks  of  kelp  aside  and 
elbow  their  neighbors. 

A  thumbnail  history 

In  1 884  New  Orleans  played  host  to 
its  first  World's  Fair  in  a  large  vacant 
space  across  St.  Charles  Avenue  from 
where  Loyola  and  Tulane  universities 
now  stand.  Among  the  many  attractions 
was  a  small  collection  of  animals  — 
mainly  monkeys  and  birds  —  that 
stayed  behind  after  the  fair  closed.  Two 
years  later,  city  officials  named  the  lot 
Audubon  Park  after  John  James 
Audubon,  the  West  Indian  Creole  who 
painted  many  of  his  wildlife  illustrations 


Left:  The  exterior 
of  the  Aquarium  of 
the  Americas,  as 
viewed  from  the 
passing  John  James 
Audubon  Zoo 
Cruise. 

Below  left:  A  seal 
waits  for  com- 
mands from  his 
trainer  before 
leaping  back  into 
his  routine  at 
Audubon  Zoo. 


in  Louisiana.  (The  park's  founders  mis- 
takenly thought  him  a  native  son.) 

In  1916  a  flight  cage  filled  with 
North  American  birds  joined  the  rem- 
nants of  the  World's  Fair  exhibit,  fol- 
lowed by  calls  for  a  full-fledged  zoo  on 
the  site. 

The  Audubon  Zoo  began  with  great 
support,  to  the  tune  of  an  elephant  pur- 
chased through  the  fund-raising  efforts 
of  local  schoolchildren.  The  now-de- 
funct New  Orleans  Item  sponsored  a 
contest  to  name  the  beast,  and  decided 
upon  Itema  (eye-TEEM-uh).  The  sup- 
port fell  away  in  the  '60s,  when  the  me- 
dia referred  to  the  zoo  as  an  "animal 
ghetto." 

In  the  '70s,  the  zoo  began  pulling  it- 
self up  by  bootstraps  made  of  private 
donations.  The  Friends  of  the  Zoo,  a 
non-profit  organization,  proved  instru- 
mental in  persuading  people  and  cor- 
porations to  donate.  Current  director 
Ron  Forman  masterminded  the  cam- 
paign for  the  bond  issue  that  finally  put 
the  zoo  on  solid  financial  ground. 

In  1989  the  zoo  became  the 
Audubon  Institute  and  began  to  expand 
into  areas  outside  the  Audubon  Park  lo- 
cation. The  first  addition  to  the  grow 
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Fit  foods 

Low-fat,  low-cost 

ways  to  fight  the 

freshman  15 

They  come  as  regularly  as  mid- 
terms, and  are  as  universally 
dreaded:  the  "freshman  15,"  the 
"sophomore  spread,"  the  hundred 
other  names  for  the  calories  creep- 
ing into  your  body  during  the  late- 
night  study  sessions  and  the  week- 
end beer  binges. 

There  are  as  many  reasons  for  the 
gain  as  there  are  inches  on  the  ex- 
panding waistlines:  independence, 
alcohol,  stress  and  time  constraints, 
to  name  a  few.  But  understanding 
where  your  eating  habits  are  tailing 
awry  is  the  first  step  to  developing  a 
diet  that  will  give  you  much-needed 
energy  and  keep  off  the  extra  bulk. 


Old  Advice 

When  Mom  and  Dad  still  were  in  charge  of 
the  menu,  cold  pizza  was  not  an  acceptable 
breakfast.  Now  that  there's  no  one  to  force  lima 
beans  and  spinach  down  your  throat,  do  you  still 
choose  green  veggies  over  chili  fries  and  tacos? 
Do  you  eat  breakfast  at  all? 

As  you'll  discover  more  and  more  during  col- 
lege, you  should  have  listened  to  your  parents. 
It's  difficult  to  force  yourself  to  reach  for  a  bowl 
of  cereal  (with  skim  milk  and  a  banana,  of  course) 
when  you'd  rather  hit  the  snooze  button  one  more 
time,  but  breakfast  really  is  the  most  important 
meal  of  the  day.  Not  only  will  that  9  a.m.  bagel 
keep  your  stomach  from  embarrassing  you  dur- 
ing your  1 1:30  World  Food  and  Nutrition  class, 
but  it  also  will  keep  your  blood  sugar  at  a  more 
manageable  level  throughout  the  day. 

Eating  several  small,  healthy  meals  each  day 
will  help  you  resist  the  urge  to  binge  on  junk 
food.  It  also  makes  your  metabolism  more  effi- 
cient, so  the  food  you  do  eat  is  less  likely  to  turn 
into  fat. 

Try  to  work  vegetables  into  your  meals  when- 
ever possible,  and  take  multivitamins  every  day 
to  ensure  your  body  gets  the  proper  amount  of 
nutrients.  If  it  doesn't,  you  can  experience  ev- 
erything from  headaches  and  listlessness  to  out- 
right depression,  which  presents  its  own  dietary 
problems. 


Left:  The  Berry  Blender 
smoothie  is  a  healthy  way 
to  cool  off  and  pep  up. 

Below:  Skillet  Flipper 
Quesadillas  are  a  low-fat 
alternative  to  the  late-night 
Taco  Bell  run. 


The  Break-up  Binge 

Ahh,  the  college  romance,  with  its  romantic 
candlelit  dinners  and  telling  glances  over  a  shared 
bottle  of  wine. 

And  the  gallon  of  beer  or  chocolate-chip  cookie 
dough  ice  cream  (or,  God  forbid,  both)  which 
you  consume  after  the  fire  fizzles. 

Why  do  people  turn  to  food  for  comfort?  Ac- 
cording to  doctors  Marvin  Wayne  and  Stephen 
Yarnall,  authors  of  the  "Dr.  Cookie"  health  se- 
ries, humans  instinctively  seek  sugar-rich  foods 
when  they  are  unhappy. 

Carbohydrates  (sugar  is  a  simple  carbohy- 
drate) cause  the  brain  to  produce  high  levels  of 
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food 

serotonin,  a  natural  tranquilizer. 

Fats,  so  often  accompanying  sugar  in 
foods,  slow  down  the  body's  digestive 
system,  Wayne  and  Yarnall  say.  This 
produces  a  comforting  feeling  of  full- 
ness, which  unfortunately  later  moves 
from  the  diners  stomach  to  his  or  her 
backside. 

So  what's  the  solution?  Go  ahead  and 
rant,  rave,  cry  —  and  yes,  binge.  If  pos- 
sible, pig  out  on  frozen  yogurt,  which 
has  less  than  half  the  calories  of  an  equal 
serving  of  ice  cream.  But  don't  fret  over 
the  package  of  marshmallow  puffs  con- 
sumed in  time  of  crisis.  Wayne  and 
Yarnall  say  you  should  average  14,000 
calories  per  week,  but  that  figure  allows 
for  some  ebb  and  flow  in  your  eating 
routine. 

Just  finish  your  cookies  and  your  box 
of  Kleenex,  and  get  on  with  life.  Besides, 
you  never  know  whom  you'll  meet  at  the 
gym  tomorrow. 

Bottoms  Out 

Which  brings  us  to  the  other  devil 
of  your  social  life:  alcohol.  New  Orleans 
is  known  for  its  nightlife  and  its  bar 
scene,  and  there's  a  happy  hour  for  ev- 
ery time  of  day  or  night.  If  there's 
enough  money,  this  city  can  provide 
enough  liquor  to  make  any  student  blue 
and  pukey  for  weeks. 

Students  pay  more  than  just  money 
for  their  drinking  tradition,  of  course. 
By  the  time  the  hangovers  start  to  get  in 
the  way  of  morning  classes,  students 
probably  won't  fit  into  their  club-hop- 
ping clothes,  anyway. 

One  12-ounce  beer  has  150  calories, 
so  the  Wednesday  nights  at  Bruno's  add 
up  quickly.  Often  students  trying  to 
watch  their  weight  neglect  to  account 
for  their  alcohol  intake,  which  can 
wreck  a  diet  faster  than  a  three-scoop 
chocolate  sundae. 

To  keep  off  the  infamous  beer  belly 
(and  those  pesky  mornings  after),  vol- 
unteer to  be  a  designated  driver  or  nurse 
one  drink  for  the  night.  (Red  wine  is  a 
good  choice.) 

Also  avoid  eating  a  lot  when  you  try 
to  sober  up.  The  only  thing  that  cures 
drunkenness  is  time,  and  whatever  food 
you  manage  to  keep  down  probably  won't 


Just  because  it's  a  cookie  doesn't  necessarily  mean  it's  off  limits.  Ditch  the 
bag  of  Chips  Ahoy  for  a  batch  of  low-fat  Mocha  Chip  Cookies. 


Core  and  slice  the  bell  pepper.  Spray 
the  cooking  oil  on  a  skillet  and  set  it  on 
medium  high.  Dice  the  chicken  breasts 
and  pan-fry  them  until  the  pink  is  gone, 
approximately  seven  minutes.  Add  bell 


help  your  diet  or  your  state  of  mind  the 
next  morning. 

Crunch  Time 

It's  3  a.m.  and  you've  been  studying 
for  four  hours.  It's  time  for  a  quick  run      pepper  and  cook  two   minutes.   Set 
to  Taco  Bell  or  the  vending  machine      chicken  and  peppers  aside, 
down  the  hall  for  an  energy  boost.  After  On  the  heated  skillet,  lay  one  torti- 

all,  you  study  better  after  a  meal,  right?       11a.  Spread  a  quarter  of  the  chicken  and 
Not  necessarily.  pepper   mix   over  the   tortilla,   then 

True,  a  healthy  diet  helps  your  brain  sprinkle  1/4  cup  shredded  cheese  on  top. 
focus  and  study  better  over  the  long  haul.  Cover  with  second  tortilla.  When  the 
But  Wayne  and  Yarnall  say  a  full  stom-  edges  of  the  bottom  tortilla  are  firm  but 
ach  makes  your  body  want  to  sleep  dur-  not  yet  brown,  flip  the  quesadilla  using 
ing  digestion,  and  a  sudden  sugar  rush  a  large  spatula.  Heat  the  other  side  in  the 
causes  your  body  to  produce  too  much  same  way.  Remove  from  heat,  cut  into 
insulin,  creating  a  temporary  condition  quarters  and  top  with  salsa  and  two  table- 
called  hypoglycemia  —  that  queasy 
backlash  you  feel  about  20  minutes  af- 
ter downing  those  packs  of  Twinkies. 
The  following  recipes  are  healthy  and  in- 
expensive snacks  to  keep  your  waist  trim 
and  your  wallet  a  little  plumper. 


SKILLET  FLIPPER 
QUESADILLAS 

Ingredients: 

1  pack  small  wheat  tortillas 

1  medium  orange  bell  pepper 

4-5  boneless,  skinless  chicken  breasts 

1  cup  shredded  low-fat  cheese 

8  oz.  chunky  vegetable  salsa 

Cooking  oil  spray 

Nonfat  sour  cream 

Directions: 


spoons  of  sour  cream.  Repeat  process  for 
each  quesadilla. 

Servings:  4  quesadillas 
Fat  per  serving:  4.5  g 
Calories  per  serving:  365 

Variations:  Try  adding  mushrooms,  on- 
ions or  jalepeno  peppers  —  all  of  which 
have  no  fat  and  very  few  calories.  Blue 
corn  tortillas  can  stand  in  for  wheat. 


BERRY  BLENDER 


Ingredients: 

2  cups  orange  juice 

8  cubes  ice,  crushed 

1  cup  vanilla  low-fat  yogurt 

continued  on  page  30 
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Home  cheap 
home 

Inexpensive,  innovative  ways 

to  turn  a  college  apartment 

into  a  palace 


Being  a  college  student  is  hard.  In  trying  to  save 
money  and  avoid  the  new  dorm  prices,  I  just  got  an 
off-campus  apartment  with  three  friends.  It's  a  nice 
place,  wood  floors  and  all.  In  most  regards  it's  been 
great,  until  the  other  day  when  we  got  a  $90  elec- 
tricity bill  that  represents  our  first  eight  days  of  resi- 
dence. Prorated  for  an  entire  month,  that  would  be 
nearly  one  third  of  the  rent. 

We  have  the  cash  for  the  bills  and  rent  today, 
but  who  knows  about  next  month?  Turning  off  the 
air  conditioner  might  reduce  the  electricity  bill,  if 
we  could  tolerate  the  hell  on  earth  that  our  poorly 
insulated  walls  would  create.  Mass  application  for 
credit  cards  is  another  option,  but  that  route  can  go 
only  so  far  before  you  find  yourself  being  chased 
through  the  woods  by  armed  men  and  angry  dogs. 
Thrift  is  the  key. 

We've  got  this  big  place  to  furnish.  We've  got 
limited  funds  to  spend. 

I  am  thinking  steadfast  minimalism,  but  there 
are  necessities:  desks,  dressers,  liquor  cabinet,  a  bed 
beyond  the  quarter-inch  wicker  mat  I've  been  sleep- 
ing on  so  tar  (no  girl  in  New  Orleans  is  going  to  go 
for  that).  Whether  we  want  to  or  not,  it's  time  to 
go  shopping. 

The  pursuit  of  cheap  furnishings  is  not  a  rare 
event  here  at  Loyola.  There  are  an  awful  lot  of  stu- 
dents trying  to  make  their  new  homes  more  appeal- 
ing while  simultaneously  juggling  large  bills.  The 
trick  is  to  have  a  sharp  eye  for  the  right  thing  for  the 
right  place  for  the  right  price. 

Nobody  wants  his  or  her  place  to  look  cheap. 
You  can't  expect  to  decorate  your  room  like  a  presi- 
dential Hilton  suite  and  still  have  money  in  your 
wallet.  And  often  you  can't  be  picky.  Remember  that 


nicks,  scratches,  dents,  dings,  broken  table  legs,  beer 
stains  and  lewd  drawings  done  in  magic  marker  give 
furniture  "character." 

Furniture  with  this  type  of  character  usually  is 
not  stocked  in  the  upscale  antique  shops  along  the 
streetcar  line.  Fortunately,  all  of  New  Orleans  is  not 
so  pricey  and  regal.  There  are  thrift  stores  and  pawn 
shops,  wholesalers  and  warehouses,  flea  markets, 
abandoned  buildings  and  homes  of  the  newly  de- 
ceased (a  strange  place  to  collect  goods,  but  college 
makes  you  do  strange  things). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  these  shadowy 
gold  mines  where  students  with  tight  belts  can  dig 
for  a  fair  bargain. 

continued  on  page  1 1 
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Above  left:  A  big  of 
velvet-plated  couch 
for  under  $200,  at 
Factory  Outlet 
Furniture. 

Left:  Furniture 
Liquidators  sells 
restaurant  furniture 
in  its  cavernous 
warehouse,  and  lots 
of  it,  too. 
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random 


Late-night  traffic  zooms  past  a 
factory  building  in  Camden,  Maine. 
The  factory  is  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  popular  tourist  town.  This 
picture  was  shot  during  the 
summer  while  Dobson  was  at  a 
color  photography  workshop. 
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common  cents 

continued  from  page  9 

Furniture  Liquidators,  4021 
Tulane  Ave. 

Fabulous  place,  perhaps  the  best  within  taxi 
range.  You  can  outfit  your  home  with  golf- 
pants  plaid,  eggplant  purple  and  green,  every- 
thing-chromium  or  even  more  adventurous 
color  schemes.  The  store  supplies  a  lot  of  res- 
taurant furniture,  which  could  create  the  per- 
fect motif.  There's  nothing  more  chic  today 
than  loud  and  tacky  decot. 

Furniture  Liquidators  is  huge,  with  plenty 
of  selection  to  please  the  most  savvy  and  selec- 
tive decorator.  "If  you  can't  find  it,"  a  sales  clerk 
said,  "it  might  be  in  the  warehouse."  Just  imag- 
ine, furniture  so  incredible  that  it's  been  pre- 
served from  the  salvage  yard  to  the  salvage 
yard's  warehouse. 

Most  things  are  of  reasonable  quality 
(though  frequently  dirtied  with  dangling  ceil- 
ing insulation).  If  you  look  around  a  while, 
you  can  find  decent  furniture  for  a  very  de- 
cent price.  Truth  be  told,  there  are  some  ugly 
things  in  the  store.  But  in  the  spirit  of  frugal- 
ity, they  also  could  be  considered  avant-garde. 

Goodwill,  1000  S.  Jefferson 
Davis  Pkwy. 

Goodwill  seems  like  a  prime  location  for 
bargain  hunting.  When  we  strolled  in,  it 
looked  like  the  hunt  was  going  to  pan  out. 

Right  in  the  middle  of  the  stote,  behind 
the  old-man  suits  and  in  front  of  the  miscella- 
neous rubbish  on  shelves  that  is  the  pride  of 
every  Goodwill,  was  a  solid  wood  dresser/chest 
combination  with  a  $50  price  tag.  Quite  in- 
expensive and  it  looked  nice  —  I  almost 
bought  it. 

Before  reaching  for  my  wallet,  I'm  glad  I 
tried  to  open  the  drawers.  They  don't  do  that. 
Other  pieces  of  furniture,  including  various 
species  of  desks  and  stands,  were  equally  de- 
fective. However,  there  was  some  usable 
dishware  in  the  store  for  next  to  nothing.  If 
you'te  like  us  and  didn't  bring  all  the  crockery 
sets  you  wanted,  it's  something  to  consider. 

Factory  Outlet  Furniture, 
2569  Hickory  Ave. 

(off  Airline  in  Metairie) 

If  you're  ready  to  spend  a  little  more,  you 
might  find  something  here.  Factory  Oudet 
holds  mosdy  upholstery  items,  some  sold  at 
very  pleasing  pieces.  The  owner  pointed  out  a 
sofa  with  a  built-in  telephone  right  in  the 


middle  of  it.  "They're  going  fast,"  he  said. 

Apparently,  the  store  keeps  the  prices 
down  by  selling  slightly  irregular  and  dam- 
aged items.  Who  can't  tolerate  a  loose  spring 
or  crooked  table  leg  for  a  discount?  And 
there  really  are  some  impressive  sofas  squat- 
ting around  the  showroom  floor  —  giant, 
plushy  monsters  that  would  take  up  half  a 
Buddig  suite. 

Grand  Furniture 

Warehouse, 
7941  Airline  Dr. 

(Metairie) 

The  Furniture  Warehouse  has  a  similar  se- 
lection as  Factory  Oudet  Furniture.  There  are 
many  futons  (a  step  up  from  a  wicker  mat)  for 
as  low  as  $90.  If  you're  really  tolerant  of  your 
roommate,  they  also  stock  different  styles  of 
inexpensive  bunk  beds. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  store  is  dedicated  to 
beds  and  bedside  tables.  The  prices  here  fluc- 
tuate by  the  day,  according  to  how  the  com- 
petition is  pricing  its  material. 

In  general,  though,  Grand  Furniture  Ware- 
house is  not  as  cheap  as  most  professed  cheap 
furniture  stores. 

In  the  same  complex  as  the  Furniture  Ware- 
■  house  resides  Cash  America  Pawnshop.  It  may 
look  like  a  good  place  to  collect  on  someone 
else's  misfortune,  to  get  that  perfect  dining 
room  piece  that  some  poor  fifth-year  senior 
had  to  pawn  to  pay  ovetdue  college  loans.  It  is 
not.  If  you  are  ever  in  the  market  for  a  cheap 
engagement  ring,  a  compound  bow  or  audio 
and  telephone  equipment,  it's  a  fine  place  to 
visit.  But  thete's  no  furniture  at  Cash  America. 


Other  furniture  fancies 

Garage  sales  require  some  time  and  ef- 
fort to  find,  but  they're  good  options  and 
deserve  exploration.  The  Uptown  area,  in 
particular  behind  Loyola  and  on  the  river 
side  of  Carrollton,  is  ripe  with  garage  sales 
on  weekends. 

Flea  markets  provide  another  way  to 
go.  These  are  advertised  on  signs  around 
town  and  in  local  papers.  Also,  you'd  be 
surprised  at  what  some  people  throw  out. 
The  cutbside  bears  fruit  in  the  form  of 
functioning  TVs,  bed  frames  and  desks 
that  aren't  half  bad. 

There  is  one  more  route  that 
might,  in  fact,  be  the  best  and  most 
astute  solution:  making  your  own  fur- 
nitute.  Complicated  carpentry  and 
high  creativity  are  not  necessary.  Cin- 
der blocks  and  planks,  as  everyone 
knows,  can  form  solid  bookshelves. 
My  roommate  last  year  substituted  for 
cinder  blocks  far  less  bulky,  more  col- 
orful milk  crates.  Put  a  blanket  over  a 
laundry  basket  and  get  a  footrest.  Turn 
a  discarded  bathtub  upside  down  and 
get  a  classy  table  that  always  will  pro- 
vide a  conversation  piece  ("What  in 
God's  name  is  that?").  A  room  full  of 
unfinished  lumber  and  masonry  gives 
your  place  an  industrial  feel  that  oth- 
ers might  find  strangely  desirable. 

Be  creative  with  your  furnishing.  It  can 
be  free,  or  quite  close  to  it.  There  is  a  wise 
saying  that  "for  a  man  who  has  no  debts, 
pillow  is  his  piece  of  mind."  Keep  that  in 
mind  when  shopping.  % 


Half  the  mattresses  in  New  Orleans  are  stored  at  Furniture  Liquidators.  Take 
your  pick  —  they're  all  pretty  cheap. 
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Like  Mike 


Longtime  Loyola  janitor 

dreamed  of  rock  'ri roll 
Mui  J 
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Mike  Duplessis,  former  teen  idol  and  tur- 
key farmer,  has  been  a  janitor  at  Loyola 
for  the  past  1  5  years. 


M  ike  Duplessis  whips  out  a  bottle  of  spritzer  from 
a  trash  can  of  cleaning  supplies. 

"If  you  get  a  little  mist  on  the  dust  mop,  it  helps 
grab  the  dust  better,"  he  explains  as  he  wipes  down 
the  bookshelves  in  the  Music  Library. 

No  one  knows  dust  mops  like  Mike  the  Jani- 
tor. He's  also  well  acquainted  with  the  carpet  sham- 
poo machine.  He  handles  both  with  grace  and  fi- 
nesse, sweeping  dusty  books  clean  with  one  expert 
stroke  of  his  mop  and  guiding  the  shampoo  ma- 
chine in  perfect,  interlocking  circles. 

This  guy  is  a  real  pro.  And 
he's  no  newbie.  Mike  has 
been  a  custodian  for  37  years 
—  22  years  at  Tulane  Uni- 
versity and  the  past  15  at 
Loyola. 

"If  I'm  comfortable  at  a 
place,  I  stay  on,"  he  says. 
"The  job  [at  Tulane]  was 
good  and  the  people  were 
nice.  Then  I  came  to  Loyola 
where  the  people  were  extra- 
nice." 

Before  Mike  was  a  pro- 
fessional janitor,  he  was  a  de- 
livery boy  for  a  pharmacy. 
For  four  years  he  carried  pre- 
scription drugs  across  the 
Ninth  Ward.  He  didn't  have 
a  car,  so  he  drove  an  old-time 
bike,  complete  with  basket 
and  a  small  wheel  in  front 
and  a  mega  wheel  in  back. 

"People  would  say,  'Man, 

that  bike  looks  retarded!"' 

Mike  says.  "But  it's  all  right. 

It's  a  bike,  you  know?" 

Then  he  ditched  the  ve- 


hicle to  begin  his  custodial  career  in  the  '60s  at  Delta 
Lanes  Bowling  Alley  &  Theater.  He  had  big  dreams 
back  then,  but  they  weren't  about  civil  rights  or  the 
Cold  War  or  Woodstock.  Mike  was  too  busy  being  a 
rock-and-roll  teen  idol  to  worry  about  things  like  that. 

Saturday  nights  were  amateur  talent  nights  at  the 
Delta.  Mike  and  his  band,  The  Raise,  were  covering 
old  school  rock-and-roll  like  Sam  Cook  and  The 
Temptations  while  the  rest  of  the  nation  worried 
about  Sputnik.  He  was  sweeping  up  popcorn  at  the 
Delta  Theater  by  day  and  sweeping  girls  off  their  feet 
at  the  Delta  Bowling  Alley  by  night. 

"It  was  fun  and  it  was  clean,"  he  declares. 

Sure  it  was. 

Mike  hasn't  lost  his  touch  over  the  years.  "Dar- 
ling, you  and  me  ..."  he  croons  with  an  intensity 
that  most  of  us  put  forth  only  in  the  shower.  Steve 
Campbell,  another  janitor  in  the  library,  starts  har- 
monizing. The  duet  is  beginning  to  sound  like  Kay- 
C  and  Jojo  when  Fleming  Broglin,  a  janitor,  inter- 
rupts the  show  and  officiously  orders  them  back 
to  work. 

"Fleming  fusses  at  me  a  lot,"  Mike  says.  "I  always 
roll  my  eyes  at  him."  Mike  rolls  his  brown  eyes  in  a 
perfect  360-degree  circle  for  demonstration.  Then  he 
starts  singing  again,  quiet  enough  not  to  disturb  any- 
one but  loud  enough  for  Fleming  to  hear.  Fleming 
snorts  in  disgust. 

"Mike  sings  all  the  time.  He  sings  everything  from 
1920  to  1999,"  Fleming  says. 

"Hey!  I  was  born  in  the  1940s,"  Mike  counters. 
"That's  20  years  back!  I  don't  know  anything  from 
the  1920s!"  He  rolls  his  eyes  again. 

Mike  gave  up  his  rock-and-roll  stardom  to  become 
a  custodian  at  Tulane  in  1962.  He  also  moved  to 
Westwego  from  the  Ninth  Ward  and  has  only  a  year 
and  a  half  of  mortgage  payments  left  on  his  house. 
But  West  Bank  life  must  have  seemed  dull  after  the 
action  of  the  Delta  Bowling  Alley.  He  wanted  excite- 
ment. He  wanted  ...  a  turkey  farm. 
A  turkey  farm? 

"It  was  kicks.  They  [the  turkeys]  do  silly  things," 
he  says.  His  only  explanation  for  the  farm  is,  "I  guess 
I  was  being  a  young  man  around  my  thirties."  Look- 
ing for  affirmation  that  he's  not  just  another  nut  with 
a  turkey  farm,  Mike  yells  across  the  room:  "Right, 
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Steve?"  The  trusty  Steve  answers  with  a 
'Right  on." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  Mike  says,  looking 
mighty  pleased  with  himself  and  his  tur- 
key farm. 

The  dreams  of  early  middle  age  soon 
were  shattered  by  harsh  reality,  however. 
Mike  was  forced  to  give  up  the  farm  be- 
cause the  people  around  his  neighborhood 
kept  stealing  the  turkeys. 

But  the  loss  of  the  farm  in  the  '70s  was 
inconsequential  compared  to  the  loss  of  his 
wife.  Mike's  first  wife  and  mother  of  two 
children,  Patricia,  died  of  a  heart  attack  in 
1975.  She  was  27. 

It  was  a  day  like  any  other.  Patricia 
dropped  Mike  off  a  few  minutes  early  for 
work  at  Tulane,  and  they  had  some  coffee 
and  tea  together.  Then  she  left  to  renew  their 
car  insurance  and  fainted  in  the  insurance 
office.  "It  was  a  shocking  thing,"  he  says. 

Mike  found  love  again  four  years  later 
with  Carol.  They  have  been  married  for  20 
years.  Tragedy  nearly  struck  again  when 
Carol  was  hit  with  congestive  heart  failure. 
She  was  bedridden  at  Ochsner  Foundation 
Hospital  for  three  months  before  receiving 
a  heart  transplant.  They  celebrated  her  new 
heart's  second  anniversary  July  28. 

Mike  believes  he  is  blessed  because  his 
wife  has  done  well  with  her  new  heart.  He 
just  has  to  keep  her  calm. 

"I  don't  put  any  burden  on  her,"  he  says. 

Instead,  he  takes  it  all  onto  his  own 


strong  shoulders.  His  shift  at  Loyola  runs 
from  1:30  to  10  p.m.,  and  he  puts  in  four 
days  a  week  cleaning  up  at  St.  Matthew's 
Church  of"  God  in  Christ  in  the  mornings. 
"I  got  so  much  time  in  the  morning,  just 
sitting  around  doing  nothing,"  he  says. 
"That's  not  me.  I'm  still  energetic  even 
at  my  tender  age  of  56."  He  lowers 
his  head  in  false  modesty;  he  knows 
full  well  that  he  doesn't  look  a  day 
older  than  50. 

After  a  long  day  at  the  church  and 
Loyola,  Mike  makes  time  for  the  only 
thing  that  a  true  Southerner  sacrifices 
for:  food. 

"When  I  get  home,  I  run  every- 
body out  of  the  kitchen  because  the 
kitchen's  all  mine,"  he  says. 

He  fixes  himself  a  small  —  he 
doesn't  want  to  have  nasty  dreams  — 
bowl  of  red  beans  and  rice.  He  then 
parks  himself  in  front  of  the  televi- 
sion with  the  dial  locked  on  TV  Land. 
It's  all  the  classic  shows  —  "I  Love 
Lucy,"  "Mary  Tyler  Moore,"  "The 
Dick  Van  Dyke  Show"  —  until  1  a.m. 
That's  pretty  late  considering  that 


Left:  Mike  guides  his 
buffer  down  the 
floors  of  a  lab  in 
Monroe  Hall. 

Below  left:  Mike 
supervises  WFF 
workers  as  they 
clean  the  elevator  in 
the  Recreational 
Sports  Complex. 

Mike  wakes  up  at  5:45  a.m.  every  day. 

"It's  not  that  I  have  to  (wake  up  that  early), 
I  just  do,"  he  says.  "Once  the  sunlight  starts 
peeking  through  the  blinds,  that's  it." 

On  his  days  off,  Mike  grows  food  in  his 
backyard  garden  to  keep  for  those  late  night 
refrigerator  raids.  It's  all  good  Southern  fare: 
snapbeans,  greens  and  broccoli  in  the  fall 
and  tomatoes,  bell  peppers  and  eggplants 
in  the  summer.  The  garden's  on  the  hush- 
hush,  however.  "I  won't  let  my  boss  here  (at 
Loyola)  know  because  then  he  might  put 
me  in  the  garden,"  he  whispers.  "And  it  is 
HOT." 

If  Mike's  not  gardening,  he's  out  fishing 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Bayou  Barataria  or 
his  secret  spot  that  he  refuses  to  divulge.  It's 
where  he  claims  to  have  caught  a  75-pound 
alligator  gar,  the  biggest  fish  of  his  life.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  of  this  alleged  gar;  Mike 
says  he  sliced  the  fish  into  steaks.  Convenient. 

Maybe  hell  catch  another  gar  when  he 
retires.  Mike  plans  to  turn  in  his  dust  mop 
in  six  years  and  move  to  someplace  exotic 
—  like  Ohio. 

"I  like  the  winters  [in  Ohio]  because  they 
get  a  lot  of  snow,"  he  says.  'S 
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Renowned  cannibal  returns 
for  a  third  course 


by 


A    reviewer  of  Thomas  Harris'   Hannibal 

Ac\/a       called  the  book  "one  of  the  most  eagerly  antici- 

■*  pated  literary  events  of  the  decade."  This  may 

JOnnSOn       or  may  not  be  true.  Nonetheless,  I  found  myself 

at  Borders  bookstore  at  midnight  this  summer 

waiting  for  the  release  of  the  next  installment  in 

the  Hannibal  Lecter  series. 

Hannibal  is  the  third  novel  that  follows  the 
adventutes  of  psychiatrist  Dr.  Hannibal  "the  can- 
nibal" Lecter.  Dr.  Lecter  first  appeared  in  Red 
Dragon  (later  fdmed  as  Manbunter),  and  con- 
tinued his  murderous  exploits  in  the  book  and 
movie  versions  of  The  Silence  of  the  Lambs.  Most 
of  the  several  hundred  people  who  joined  the 
late-night  party  at  Botders  were  more  movie 
bufrs  than  readers,  but  still  they  couldn't  wait  to 
see  what  happened  next.  Others,  myself  in- 
cluded, had  read  both  of  Harris'  previous  nov- 
els and  were  hungry  to  experience  his  unique 
brand  of  imagery  and  metaphor  once  again. 

Critics  disagree  on  how 
well  Hannibal  lives  up  to 
the  reputation  set  by  Si- 
lence of  the  Lambs,  but 
those  of  us  in  search  of 
Harris'  classic  style,  with- 
out expectations  of  the 
plot  itself,  were  not  disap- 
pointed. Hannibal  is  rich 
in  imagery —  masterfully 
described  through  all  the 
senses. 

In  Florence,  Lecter  is 
discovered  posing  as  the 
scholarly  Dr.  Fell,  curator 
of  a  family's  palazzo,  seven 
years  after  escaping  from 
a  maximum-security  hos- 
pital for  the  criminally  in- 
sane. Lecter  lives  the  good 
life  in  Florence,  enjoying 

Hannibal  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  novels        the  slShts  and  smells  of 
by  author  Thomas  Harris.  the  Clty  and  keeping  up 


with  his  favorite 
FBI  agent, 

Clatice  Statling. 
In  the  novel's 
opening.  Starling 
narrowly  survives 
a  botched  dtug 
bust,  and  is 
singled  out  by 
her  chief  com- 
petitor and  all- 
around  bad  guy 
Paul  Krendler. 

Clarice  is  sus- 
pended, so  the 
first  person  who  finds  Dr.  Lecter  in  Florence  is 
an  Italian  named  Pazzi,  an  employee  of  Lecter's 
sixth  victim,  Mason  Verger.  A  former  patient  of 
Dr.  Lecter's,  Verger  is  now  on  a  respirator,  para- 
lyzed except  for  one  hand  as  a  result  of  his  "treat- 
ment." With  the  help  of  family  money,  Verger 
lives  to  rule  his  father's  butcher  empire  and  seeks 
grisly  revenge  on  Lecter,  using  Clarice  Starling 
as  bait. 

This  novel  takes  a  different  approach  than  the 
first  two  books  in  the  Hannibal  Lecter  series. 
Readers  looking  for  a  repeat  of  the  Clarice/ 
Hannibal  rivalry  found  in  Silence  of  the  Lambs 
will  miss  the  antigovernment  overtones.  Harris 
instead  seems  to  focus  on  creating  new  charac- 
ters who  are  even  more  monstrous  than  Dr. 
Lecter. 

We  are  invited  to  tour  the  palace  of  Lecter's 
mind  and  see  first  hand  the  logic  of  a  madman. 
That  Lecter  now  has  a  motive  for  his  actions  may 
take  away  some  of  the  excitement  found  in  ear- 
lier novels,  but  the  motives  themselves  and  the 
logic  that  rationalized  his  actions  were  truly  dis- 
turbing. 

Mystery  fans  will  find  this  novel  climactic. 
Horror  readers  will  relish  every  terrifying  detail. 
Everyone  will  appreciate  Harris'  style  and  preci- 
sion of  writing.  The  only  way  to  be  disappointed 
by  Hannibal  is  to  expect  a  repeat  of  The  Silence 
of  the  Lambs.  Find  a  place  in  your  mind  without 
expectation,  and  you  undoubtedly  will  be  re- 
warded. % 
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Above:  Richard  Hall,  the 
children's  teacher,  and  Louise 
Steptor,  the  teacher's  assis- 
tant, walk  the  children  to  the 
park  for  a  picnic  while  teaching 
them  to  look  both  ways  before 
crossing  the  street. 

Left:  From  left,  Loyola  stu- 
dents Anne  Hamilton,  music 
junior;  Colleen  Lynch,  music 
therapy  senior;  and  Lynne 
Holcombe,  music  therapy  junior 
conduct  a  music  therapy 
session  with  the  students. 


a  photo  essay  by 
Michelle  Dobson 

Henry  W.  Allen  School  is  no  different 
from  any  other  elementary  school  in  New 
Orleans.  Children  go  to  class,  eat  lunch  and 
then  go  out  to  play  at  recess.  But  one  of  the 
school's  classes  is  unique.  The  class'  four  stu- 
dents —  Stephen  Davis,  Isaiah  Scott, 
Lorenzo  Watson  and  Jackie  Williams  — 
were  born  with  autism.  The  children  range 
from  ages  8  to  10. 

Autism  is  a  developmental  disorder  af- 
flicting four  of  every  1 0,000  children.  The 
disorder  is  manifested  through  distur- 
bances in  four  areas:  development  rates 
and/or  sequences,  responses  to  sensory 
stimuli,  speech,  language  and  cognitive 
capacities,  and  the  capacity  to  relate  to 
people,  events  and  objects. 

There  is  no  specific  cause  of  autism.  Dis- 
eases such  as  congenital  rubella,  toxemia, 
neonatal  anoxia  and  infantile  spasms  have 
been  implicated  in  as  many  as  one  fourth  of 
all  autism  cases.  The  inability  to  find  one 
cause  has  made  it  difficult  to  diagnose  the 
condition. 

In  the  past  25  years,  treatment  for  au- 
tism has  shifted  toward  programs  that  pro- 
vide linguistic,  cognitive  and  behavioral 
training.  Today,  autistic  children  attend 
regular  and  special  classes  held  at  regular 
schools  but  taught  only  to  autistic  children. 
The  learning  process  is  hampered  for  autis- 
tic children  by  their  lack  of  concentration, 
fluctuating  attention,  fading  eye  contact  and 
preoccupation  with  ritualistic  behavior.  A 
teacher's  constant  encouragement  and  rep- 
etition of  instructions  often  can  overcome 
these  obstacles. 

Each  child's  day  begins  with  the  same 
morning  exercises.  They  first  come  in  to  sign 
their  names  on  the  board.  Then  they  go 
through  educational  routines,  such  as  learn- 
ing to  tie  a  shoe,  telling  time  and  saying  the 
date.  They  also  practice  conversational  skills 
with  one  another.  After  these  exercises  are 
finished,  a  modified  school  curriculum  de- 
signed to  meet  their  individual  levels  of 
learning  is  taught. 

The  children  have  music  therapy  ses- 
sions with  Loyola  students  three  days  a 
week.  Music  therapy  is  an  engaging  activ- 
ity for  children  with  autism  —  it  stimu- 
lates their  social,  emotional,  cognitive  and 
sensory  skills. 
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Right:  Stephen  Davis  attempts  to 
play  the  guitar.  He  needs  a  little 
extra  help  holding  it;  it  is  almost 
the  same  size  as  he  is. 

Below:  Lynch  teaches  Isaiah  Scott 
to  play  the  wooden  flute  during  one 
of  their  sessions. 
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lessons  of  life 

Top  left:  Lorenzo  Watson  enjoys  the  beautiful 
weather  at  the  park  during  the  class  picnic. 

Top  right:  Hall  helps  Isaiah  make  his  sandwich 
during  the  picnic. 

Bottom:  Hall  teaches  Stephen  Davis  how  to 
tie  his  shoe  as  part  of  the  class'  daily  morning 
exercises. 
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Left:  Lorenzo  and  Isaiah  take  a  moment  to  watch  the 
other  classes  during  recess. 

Top  right:  Stephen  is  comforted  by  Mr.  Hall  after  a 
spell. 

Below:  Hall  jumps  right  into  recess  with  Lorenzo  and 
Stephen.  He  acts  as  a  role  model  to  the  children.  "8 
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CHANGING 

Face 
ofOrientation 


New  Student  Orientation  has  grown  from  a 
one-day  affair  to  a  two-phase  event 


Will  I  make  friends?  Will  I  get 
mugged?  Will  I  pass  my  classes?  No 
matter  where  they  attend  college, 
freshmen  and  transfer  students  ask  themselves 
these  same  questions  and  hope  they  survive  their 
first  year  at  a  new  university. 

Each  year,  the  New  Student  Orientation  ad- 
ministrators face  the  daunting  task  of  easing  a 
freshman's  transition  from  high  school  to  col- 
lege. Student  Orientation  leaders  conduct  work- 


shops and  perform  short  skits,  such  as  one  de- 
picting students  stumbling  home  from  an  Up- 
town bar  in  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning,  to 
teach  new  students  how  to  deal  with  everything 
from  drinking  to  roommate  problems. 

Five  years  ago,  New  Student  Orientation  was 
simply  a  one-day  affair  with  a  campus  tour,  small 
activities  and  a  modest  scholarship  presentation. 
That  orientation  took  place  the  week  before 
classes  began. 


Above:  An  overnight 
stay  in  the  dorms  is 
one  of  the  recent 
additions  to  New 
Student  Orientation. 


Left:  Filling  out 
forms  of  all  shapes, 
sizes  and  colors  is  a 
rite  of  passage  for 
new  students. 


by 

Elizabeth 

Stuart 

photos  by 

Efrain 

Cruz 
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the  changing  face  of  orientation 


According  to  Karen  Shields,  director 
of  New  Student  Orientation,  the  Stu- 
dent Affairs  Division  proposed  creating 
an  office  of  New  Student  Orientation; 
and  the  Rev.  Bernard  Knoth,  S.J.,  uni- 
versity president,  accepted  it  in  1996. 

Shields  said  she  created  the  two- 
phase  orientation  so  that  students  could 
come  to  campus  early  in  the  summer 
before  starting  school. 

Beginning  in  the  summer  of  1 997,  the 
freshman  class  was  broken  up  into  three 
groups  based  on  student  preference. 

Chris  Cameron,  director  of  the 
Danna  Center  and  Student  Activities, 
said  the  extended  orientation  gives  the 
freshmen  more  personal  attention  as 
well  as  giving  them  time  to  go  over  the 
information  they  get  at  the  workshops 
and  at  the  meetings. 

"It  makes  sense  to  bring  freshmen  to 
the  campus  earlier,"  Cameron  said. 

Cameron  said  a  growing  trend  in  stu- 
dent orientation  is  to  help  the  freshmen 
along,  instead  of  the  "old  school" 
method  of  sink  or  swim.  He  said  more 
universities  are  extending  their  orienta- 
tion sessions  to  involve  new  students  in 
campus  activities  and  to  build  a  tighter 
community. 


Serena  Moore,  mar- 
keting junior,  came  to 
Loyola  from  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.  She  said  she 
chose  Loyola  because 
New  Orleans  is  culturally 
diverse  and  not  too  far 
from  or  close  to  home. 

She  said  more  work- 
shops or  advice  teaching 
students  how  to  relate  to 
their  roommates  could 
have  diminished  the 
problems  she  experi- 
enced when  she  was  a 
freshman.  Moore  at- 
tended the  second  orien- 
tation session  during  the 
summer  of  1997. 

"I  didn't  know  what  to 
expect,"  she  said. 

But  Moore  made  new 
friends,  and  like  other  in- 
coming students,  met 
many  new  people. 

Since  then,  Moore  said  she  thinks 
Loyola  has  improved  its  retention  strat- 
egies. The  different  activities,  such  as 
Loup  Garou  and  Loyolapalooza,  work 
to  keep  students  at  Loyola. 


Above  right:  The  Catch  the  Action  Cookout  gives  students  a  chance  to  take 

a  break  and  chow  down  on  some  chicken. 

Above:  Orientation  leaders  help  students  get  going  in  the  right  direction. 


Something  old, 
something  new 

Sure,  every  freshman  hears  the  same 
advice:  Make  new  friends,  get  involved 
in  campus  life,  join  a  club,  stay  focused 
on  school,  don't  try  anything  labeled 
"surprise"  in  the  Orleans  Room.  But  the 
advice  pays  off  for  those  who  heed  it. 

Keri  Oldham,  visual  arts  and  com- 
munications freshman,  said  she  was  sur- 
prised at  the  orientation  schedule. 

"I  didn't  expect  it  to  be  as  in-depth 
as  it  was,"  she  said. 

Besides  the  basic  idiot-proof  direc- 
tions to  the  student  center  and  instruc- 
tions on  how  to  register  for  classes,  new 
student  orientation  sessions  included  a 
look  at  the  social  side  of  New  Orleans. 
A  trip  by  shuttle  to  the  New  Orleans 
Museum  of  Art  to  see  the  Degas  exhibit, 
as  well  as  to  a  Cypress  Swamp  Tour,  in- 
troduced students  to  a  side  of  the  city 
they  rarely  see. 

For  a  quick  shopping  trip,  students 
could  jet  to  a  Wal-Mart  or  the  mall  on 
a  free  shuttle. 

Shields  said  they  change  the  orien- 
tation format  every  year.  "Students' 
tastes  change,  and  we  hope  to  stay  on 
top  of  the  changes,"  she  said. 
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the  changing  face  of  orientation 


Crystal  Johnson,  a  Vancouver,  Wash., 
native  and  English  writing  freshman, 
said  the  activities  helped  her  get  to  know 
the  campus  and  New  Orleans.  She  said 
she  decided  to  pick  the  second  orienta- 
tion because  it  would  "make  the  transi- 
tion easier." 

At  check-in  time,  students  were 
paired  up  with  whoever  was  in  front  of 
them  in  line  to  get  the  key  to  their  dorm 
rooms.  Freshmen  were  put  in  Buddig 
Hall  during  the  summer  sessions. 

Johnson  said  her  roommate  during 
the  orientation  session  ended  up  down 
the  hall  from  her  in  the  new  dorm.  She 
was  pleased  to  already  know  some 
people  when  school  started. 

Communications  senior  Anthony 
Hadaway  said  that  while  his  freshman 
orientation  was  a  brief  one-day  event, 
the  friends  he  made  there  are  now  some 
of  his  closest. 

"I  actually  enjoyed  myself,"  he  said. 
"But  I  do  think  it  was  because  I  wanted 
to  go  (to  orientation);  I  wasn't  forced 
to  do  it." 

Hadaway  came  to  Loyola  from  Chi- 
cago and  was  impressed  how  unified  his 
class  was  at  orientation. 

"We  were  all  in  the  same  place,"  he 
said.  "No  one  had  a  different  orienta- 
tion perspective  from  anyone  else  start- 
ing the  school  year." 

But  Hadaway  conceded  that  the  large 
number  of  freshmen  this  year  rendered 
the  idea  of  a  unified  orientation  invalid. 

Mario  Quintero,  general  studies 
freshman,  came  to  Loyola  from  Miami. 
He  said  his  orientation  session,  the  first 
one  of  this  summer,  was  quieter  than 
the  second  or  third  ones  he  had  heard 
about  from  other  students.  While  he 
didn't  meet  many  new  people,  he  said 
orientation  spurred  him  to  look  forward 
to  meeting  new  people. 

Quintero  said  the  student  orienta- 
tion leaders  were  accessible  in  case  stu- 
dents had  questions. 

Toni  Vinterella,  communications 
junior,  worked  as  a  student  orientation 
leader  for  all  three  sessions.  She  was  sur- 
prised that  the  most  frequently  asked 
questions  were  on  getting  involved  in 
activities. 

"Looking  at  the  three  groups  of  fresh- 


men, I  saw  a  lot  of  energy,"  she  said. 

Vinterella  said  the  eager  new  stu- 
dents will  help  alleviate  the  apathy  prob- 
lem at  Loyola.  The  extended  orientation 
sessions  allowed  for  more  personal  at- 
tention than  what  new  students  would 
find  at  a  larger  university,  she  said. 

Orientation  overload? 

While  the  extended  orientation  pro- 


spots:  Madigan's,  Waldo's,  The  Boot. 
And  after  a  late  night,  he  didn't  feel  up 
to  going  to  an  early  workshop,  he  said. 

"They  could  have  made  it  later  in  the 
morning,"  Poluikis  said. 

Matt  Giattina,  a  business  freshman 
who  attended  the  second  orientation 
session,  partied  in  the  French  Quarter 
the  first  night  and  said  he  saw  many 
Loyola  freshmen  there.  Giattina  agreed 
/ided  more  personal  attention  and  eased      with  Poluikis  in  that  many  of  the  ses- 


students  into  New  Orleans'  culture  more 
than  it  did  five  years  ago,  some  people 
say  they  thought  it  was  overloaded. 

"It  was  a  lot  of  information  to  come 
at  you  at  once,"  Oldham  said. 

Many  of  the  events  started  in  the 
morning  at  around  eight.  The  morning 
light  was  piercing  for  the  freshmen  nurs- 
ing hangovers. 

Alex  Poluikis,  biology  freshman,  at- 
tended the  third  orientation  session  and 
said  many  freshmen  went  out  on  the 


sions  were  scheduled  too  early. 

"I  don't  know  how  you're  going  to 
get  people  out  of  bed  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  if  it's  not  mandatory," 
Giattina  said. 

Vinterella  said  the  amount  of  activi- 
ties was  designed  to  keep  the  freshmen 
busy  so  they  didn't  squander  their  time. 

"It's  like  a  taste  of  responsibility  and 
what  college  is  really  going  to  be  like," 
she  said. 

Giattina  did  go  to  a  business  workshop 


town  the  night  before  orientation.  He,      teaching  team-building  exercises.  Other 
among  others,  hit  the  usual   Uptown  continued  on  page  30 
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Left:  Parents  are 
as  much  a  part  of 
the  orientation 
process  as  their 
college-bound 
children. 
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School's  in,  and  Uptown 
criminals  are  out  to  prey 

^^k  very  August,  something  happens  Up- 
U  town.  Local  bars  begin  to  fill  up.  Col 

^^ta  lege  apartments  become  the  hottest 
commodity  in  the  area.  Classes  come  back  into 
session  in  the  universities. 

And  criminals  know  it. 

Throughout  the  summer,  Mid  City  and  the 
Ninth  Ward  hold  the  market  on  crime,  but  when 
classes  resume,  the  young,  ignorant  and  all  to 
often,  inebriated  prey  becomes  too  hard  for  the 
average  criminal  to  resist. 

Criminals  are  savvy  to  the  local  school  sched- 
ules. It  is  during  the  school  year  that  the  major- 
ity of  crimes  happen  Uptown. 

Malefactors  choose  their  victims  based  mainly 
on  appearance.  They  choose  not  necessarily  the 
most  wealthy  looking  victim,  but  more  often  the 
visibly  vulnerable. 

The  same  goes  for  property.  If  it  looks  well 
secured,  the  average  criminal  will  leave  it  alone 
and  opt  for  an  easier  score.  But  if  something  looks 
easy  to  take,  trust  that  someone  will  take  it. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  FBI, 
college-aged  men  are  the  most  common  victims 


of  assaults  in  the  United  States. 

But  Loyola  University  Police  Lieutenant  An- 
gela Honora  says  New  Orleans  criminals  do  not 
discriminate  between  the  sexes.  Both  get  robbed 
equally. 

Hoofing  it 

Last  year  a  man  with  a  gun  on  a  bicycle  preyed 
on  the  Uptown  area.  He  approached  groups  of 
students  walking  on  Broadway  and  Maple  streets. 
He  took  them  by  surprise  and  took  their  money. 
He  was  not  intimidated  by  the  size  of  the  group. 
Once  he  robbed  five  students  at  one  time. 

The  most  effective  defense  against  pedestrian 
robbery  is  not  to  walk  the  streets  at  night. 

Students  walking  to  and  from  bars  make  good 
targets:  they  are  young,  most  likely  either  drunk 
or  carrying  the  money  that  will  soon  get  them 
drunk,  and  most  have  an  air  of  invincibility. 

As  last  year's  robber  proved,  there  is  little 
safety  in  numbers.  But  Honora  said  that  if  walk- 
ing is  unavoidable,  three  or  more  students  walk- 
ing together  tend  to  be  less  of  a  target. 

According  to  a  New  Orleans  Police  Depart- 
ment crime  prevention  guide,  the  safest  way  of 
walking  is  against  traffic  and  in  a  well-lit  area. 
This  makes  it  less  likely  that  a  car  will  creep  up 
from  behind. 
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In  areas  with  divided  streets,  the  best 
technique  is  to  walk  along  the  median 
(neutral  ground).  This  lets  you  see 
people  approaching  and  provides  less 
cover  for  people  to  hide  in  ambush. 

"Avoid  areas  with  a  lot  of  trees  and 
parked  cars,"  Honora  said.  "(If  they  are 
unavoidable),  make  sure  there  is  a  seri- 
ous gap  between  the  parked  cars  and  the 
area  that  you  are  walking  in  because  a 
lot  of  perpetrators  sit  in  parked  cars  un- 
til you  are  right  up  on  them." 

It  these  precautions  do  not  work  and 
you  find  yourself  in  a  robbery,  a  few 
things  can  help  get  you  out  alive. 

First,  don't  resist.  If  someone  wants 
your  money,  give  it  to  him.  Don't 
struggle  and  don't  obviously  look  at  the 
robber. 

Take  note  of  distinct  characteristics  like 
accent,  voice  and  build,  but  remember 
that  if  the  robber  thinks  you  can  identify 


him,  he  is  less  likely  to  let  you  live. 

The  exception  would  be  if  he  tries 
to  take  you  from  the  scene. 

"If  they  force  you  into  a  car,  they  are 
going  to  kill  you,"  Honora  said. 

"Don't  let  them  torture  you.  If  they 
take  you  away,  then  nine  times  out  of 
10,  male  or  female,  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  being  raped  or  beaten.  Whereas 
if  you  fight  them  at  that  spot,  your 
chances  are  they  will  eventually  drive  off 
because  someone  is  passing." 

At  the  watering  hole 

In  this  meat  market  we  call  Uptown, 
relationships  are  found  and  lost  in  Up- 
town bars.  Some  last.  Most  don't.  Of- 
ten the  relationships  turn  sexual.  And 
unfortunately  it  isn't  always  because 
both  people  want  it  that  way. 

According  to  Loyola's  Core  Survey,  6 
percent  of  the  students  surveyed  had  taken 
advantage  of  someone  sexually  while  that 
person  was  intoxicated  —  significantly 
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In  addition  to  opportunistic  drunks, 
Loyola  has  witnessed  numerous  cases  in 
the  past  year  of  students  falling  victim 
to  the  so-called  date  rape  drug, 
Rohypnol. 

To  compound  the  complexity  of  the 
meat  market  atmosphere,  often  these 
sexual  connections  happen  between 
strangers. 

Honora  warns,  however,  that  hap- 
hazard rendezvous  with  strangers  have 
all  the  potential  for  trouble. 

She  said  in  order  to  keep  a  relative 
level  of  safety,  students  should  gradu- 
ally get  to  know  someone,  and  not  rush 
into  anything. 

"If  it  is  a  stranger,  get  to  know  him 
through  the  course  of  days,  rather  than 
the  course  of  one  night,"  Honora  said. 
"I  feel  like  if  he  wants  to  get  to  know 
you,  with  time  ...  you  could  better  get 
to  know  him  and  better  judge  if  it  is  safe. 
But  I  don't  recommend  it,"  she  said. 

She  also  said  it  isn't  a  good  idea  to 
leave  the  bar  with  someone  you  don't 
know  well.  She  added  that  if  you  feel 
you  must,  then  always  tell  a  friend 
where  you  are  going,  with  whom  you 
are  leaving,  and  when  you  will  return. 

In  the  home 

Two  men  terrorized  New  Orleans 
and  Atlanta  early  this  summer. 

They  were  called  home-invasion 
sexual  attackers. 

Their  mode  of  operation  was  to  en- 
ter the  house  while  the  residents  were 
sleeping  —  through  a  poorly  designed 
door  or  an  unsecured  window.  They 
wore  bandannas  as  masks.  They  would 
wake  up  the  residents  and  hold  them  at 
gunpoint,  force  them  to  point  out  the 
valuables  in  the  house  and  sexually  as- 
sault the  women. 

As  the  attacks  continued,  the  pair  be- 
came more  violent. 

They  were  caught  outside  an  apart- 
ment complex  window  —  the  window 
of  a  16  year-old  New  Orleans  girl. 

Combine  this  with  the  fact  that  three 
weeks  into  every  school  year  an  Uptown 
rapist  surfaces  and,  all  of  a  sudden,  on- 
campus  living  looks  mighty  inviting. 

Still,  a  great  many  of  Loyola's  stu- 
dents live  in  apartments  in  the  imme- 
diate area.  Those  students  are  largely  at 
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the  mercy  of  their  landlords  when  it 
comes  to  safety. 

When  the  university  is  not  your  land- 
lord, repairs  may  be  hard  to  come  by. 

"The  avetage  landlord  does  not  change 
the  locks  on  those  doors,"  Honora  said. 

In  the  case  of  apartments,  locks  aren't 
the  only  dangers  students  have  to  deal  with. 
But  they  can  be  the  most  important  pre- 
ventative measure. 

"Request  that  a  new  lock  be  installed 
or  the  existing  one  be  re-keyed.  Because 
who's  to  say  the  old  resident  doesn't  still 
have  a  key,"  she  said. 

Honora  said  a  good  test  to  see  how 
long  ago  the  locks  were  changed  is  to  look 
at  them. 

"A  lot  of  times  you  can  look  at  a  lock 
and  see  if  it  is  a  new  lock,"  she  said.  "If 
there  is  a  lot  of  scoring  and  key  scars  on 
the  lock,  you  get  a  pretty  good  idea  that  it 
isn't  a  new  one." 

Visibility  from  the  house  and  of  the  area 
around  it  as  you  approach  is  crucial.  This 
means  cut  back  bushes,  install  good  light- 
ing and  a  peephole  on  the  doot. 

Properly  trimmed  hedges  let  you  see 
anyone  trying  to  hide  behind  them  when 
you  are  coming  home. 

Leaving  the  front  porch  light  on  helps, 
but  more  can  be  done.  External  lighting 
adds  to  the  safety,  if  done  properly. 

A  single  bright  floodlight  defeats  its  own 
purpose  by  creating  high  areas  of  contrast, 
and  providing  deep  shadows  around  the  lawn. 

According  to  an  NOPD  crime  preven- 
tion guide,  good  lighting  is  "an  even  level 
of  light  from  the  stteet  ...  and  around  the 
house  or  apartment  building." 

Unfortunately,  with  the  average  apart- 
ment, you  get  what  you  pay  fot  in  the  way 
of  lighting. 

Aside  from  doors,  windows  are  the 
other  common  entry  points  in  a  house. 
Some  things  can  be  done  to  secure  them, 
such  as  installing  burglar  bars  or  perma- 
nently sealing  the  window. 

But  these  methods  often  require  spe- 
cial tools  and  can  be  moderately  pricey. 
Plus  they  pose  a  potential  fire  hazard.  And 
if  the  landlord  is  not  willing  to  wotk  with 
you,  it  is  difficult  to  get  these  installed. 

The  best  security  for  the  price  on  a  win- 
dow is  a  traditional  lock,  or  if  there  are  no 
locks  on  the  windows,  screwing  a  large 


screw  into  the  path  of  the  window.  This  Despite  all  this,  driving  is  still  the  safest 
ptevents  the  window  from  sliding  up,  yet  mode  of  transportation, 
it  allows  easy  removal  in  case  of  a  fire.  In  fact,  locking  doors,  observing  the  sur- 
But  what  if  Loyola  is  your  landlord?  roundings  at  stops  and  keeping  the  car  win- 
Conventional  wisdom  says  that  the  saf-  dows  rolled  up  greatly  reduce  the  odds  of 
est  place  to  live,  as  a  student,  is  under  Resi-  becoming  a  carjacking  victim, 
dential  Life's  protective  wing.  Still,  safety  Being  aware  of  where  your  car  is  parked 
in  the  dorms  correlates  directly  with  the  also  can  knock  down  the  chances  of  hav- 


resident's  effort:  If  you  lock  the  doors  and 
engrave  the  more  expensive  things,  your 
stuff  should  be  safer. 

It's  important  to  lock  the  door  before  a 
night  of  partying  is  important,  but  Honora 
said  it  is  just  as  important  to  secure  the 
room  before  shorter  trips. 

"We  know  our  students  will  walk  out 
the  d 


oor  and  leave  it 


ing  it  broken  into  or  stolen. 

Certain  streets,  such  as  Carrollton  and 
Broadway,  frequently  are  targeted  for  car 
burglary.  If  you  live  on  those  streets,  try 
to  park  off  the  street  if  at  all  possible  — 
in  a  garage  or  carport,  for  example.  If  the 
street  can't  be  avoided,  try  to  park  in  a 
well-lit  place  and  close  to  your  house. 
my.  uuu.  a..u  .^av._  H  ((  ,  Avoid  the  less-trav- 
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room,  and  there s  a!-  such  as  alarms,  the 
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said.                                                      ,,                                  ,  While  a  profes- 
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11  person  who  is 


spicuous,  hard  sur- 
faces, it  will  allow  po- 
lice to  more  easily  re- 
turn stolen  property, 
but  nothing  can  guar- 
antee the  return. 


watching." 

Angela  Honora,  Loyola 

University  Police 

lieutenant 


Your  ride 

Car  theft  is  the  biggest  crime  problem 
in  New  Orleans.  The  car  of  choice  varies 
from  year  to  year,  but  the  crime  stays  rela- 


these  devices,  they  are 
a  significant  obstacle 
for  less-talented  thugs 
who  are  more  likely 
to  pass  up  such  a  car 
and  opt  for  an  easier 
prize. 

The  best  way  to 
protect  the  things  in  your  car  is  by  not 
having  them  there  in  the  first  place. 

"People  are  into  stealing  cell  phones 
now,  beepers  —  because  a  lot  of  that  stuff 


tively  the  same:  a  car  is  stolen.  It  is  taken      can  be  recrystallized.  And  a  lot  of  break- 


to  a  warehouse  where  the  parts  are  dis- 
mantled, the  vehicle  identification  num- 
ber is  removed  and  its  chopped-up  shell  is 
sold  to  junkyards  at  an  astronomical  profit. 

Chop  shop  rackets  aren't  the  only  ones 
who  target  cars.  Often,  small  time  crimi- 
nals  look  to  a  car  as  a  quick  cash  source 
—  a  sort  of  one  stop  shop  cash  machine. 
CDs,  wallets,  purses,  cellular  phones  and 
beepers  also  can  be  raided  or  sold  for 
quick  money. 

Crime  doesn't  just  happen  to  lone  cars 
either.  The  danger  arrives  when  someone 
targets  a  car  with  a  driver  in  it. 

According  to  the  FBI,  carjacking  is  the 
fastest  gtowing  ctime  of  the  '90s.  No  other 
crime  has  risen  in  terms  of  prominence  or 
statistics  this  decade  as  quickly. 


ing  and  enteting  is  because  people  left  a 
book  bag  on  the  floor  or  a  cell  phone  on 
the  seat,  something  in  plain  view," 
Honora  said. 

The  best  way  to  avoid  a  burglary  is  to 
put  your  things  out  of  sight,  like  under  the 
seat,  in  the  glove  box  or  in  the  trunk. 

The  key  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  if 
a  professional  wants  something,  whether 
it  is  your  car  or  something  in  your  house, 
he  or  she  will  get  it.  Your  best  defense  is 
making  it  appear  difficult  and  less  tempt- 
ing. If  something  else  looks  easier,  that  will 
be  the  target  instead.  '§ 

Michael  Giusti  is  editor  in  chief  of The 
Maroon  and  has  covered  Uptown  crime  for 
three  years. 
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The  story  of  the 
campus  that  almost  was 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  a  campus  un- 
like the  ordinary.  You  walk  out- 
side the  Danna  Center  and  a  cool 
lake  breeze  blows  past  you.  You  hit  fewer 
potholes  on  your  drive  to  school.  You 
walk  out  of  Marquette  Hall  and  find  no 
streetcar  line. 

No,  you're  not  in  the  Twilight  Zone. 
During  the  '60s  and  '70s,  the  notion  of 
Loyola's  campus  being  near  Lake 
Pontchartrain  almost  was  a  reality. 

In  1960,  New  Orleans  philanthropist 
J.  Edgar  Monroe  donated  one  million 
dollars  to  the  university  to  buy  more  than 
500  acres  of  land  in  undeveloped  East 
Jefferson  for  a  new  campus.  The  land, 
bounded  by  East  Loyola  Drive,  West 
Loyola  Drive,  West  Esplanade  Avenue 
and  Joe  Yenni  Boulevard  once  comprised 
3  percent  of  Kenner's  total  area.  It  re- 
mains the  largest  undeveloped  area  of 
Jefferson  Parish  and,  according  to  The 
Times-Picayune,  the  most  disputed  area 
of  land  in  Kenner's  history. 


Monroe  gave  the  university  the  op- 
tion to  sell  the  land  in  Kenner  if  plans 
for  the  new  campus  were  not  finalized 
within  the  decade. 

According  to  university  chancellor 
and  former  president  Rev.  James  Carter, 
S.J.,  Tulane  University  was  negotiating 
to  buy  and  annex  Loyola's  Uptown  cam- 
pus. Loyola  would  have  then  taken  the 
money  from  the  sale  and  started  the  new 
campus. 

"Tulane  didn't  want  to  give  us  enough 
retribution  to  start  a  new  campus  [in 
Kenner],"  Carter  said. 

Many  rumors  have  circulated  about 
why  Tulane  did  not  buy  the  land  from 
Loyola. 

Joe  Gordon,  retired  dean  of  the 
Tulane  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
now  Tulane  historian,  said  financial  woes 
interrupted  the  venture. 

"We  were  short  on  money  in  those 
days,  as  we  are  now,  and  we  couldn't  find 
a  way  to  come  up  with  the  asking  price, 
which  was  $20  million,"  Gordon  said. 

"It  would  have  saved  us  a  lot  of  build- 
ing, which  we  as  well  as  Loyola  have  done 
since  then." 


by  Robert  Treadway 

photo  illustration  by 

Michael  Giusti, 

Jessica  Navay 

and  Pierce  Presley 

After  the  deal  fell  through,  Loyola  de- 
cided to  sell  the  Kenner  property. 

Carter  said  the  university  always  con- 
sidered the  land  as  capital.  After  a  por- 
tion of  the  tract  was  sold,  the  money  went 
directly  into  the  endowment  fund.  No 
plans  for  the  new  campus  ever  were 
drawn. 

The  university  began  selling  the  land 
in  1 977.  That  year,  87  acres  in  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  tract  were  sold  to 
local  developers  for  the  Audubon  subdi- 
vision. In  1983,  the  university  sold  81 
acres  to  developer  John  Liljeberg  for  con- 
struction of  St.  Jude  Hospital,  now 
Kenner  Regional  Medical  Center. 

In  June  1997,  Favrot  &  Shane  de- 
velopers bought  the  southeastern  quar- 
ter of  land,  now  being  developed,  for 
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loyola  university  ...  kenner? 

$6.15  million.  Two  chunks  of  land  also  have  been  turned  into  subdivi- 

The  94-acre  portion  was  split  into  four  sections.  At  the  sions.  The  Southlake  subdivision,  which  now  has  more  than 
northern  segment  along  Vintage  Drive,  Kenner  has  bought  100  homes,  has  been  built  in  the  northwestern  portion. 
30  acres  to  be  used  as  a  park  for  $2.1  million.  Favrot  &  Shane  Miramon  Construction  has  bought  the  northeastern  quarter, 
donated  $750,000  to  build  the  park.  According  to  Capitano,  the  Miramon  subdivision  was  just 

South  of  that,  Oakland  Plantation,  a  gated,  upscale  single-  zoned  for  single  family  residential  housing,  which  may  take 
family  subdivision,  is  being  built  on  1 5  acres.  up  to  25  years  to  fully  develop. 

Developer  Henry  Shane  of  Favrot  &  Shane     "l-j-    \/\/Olj|rj    hpX/P    t)PPn  One  reason  for  the  rapid  growth  of 

is  building  his  own  home  on  a  2  1/2-acre         .  •  (.    \  I  I^J      residential  areas  on  the  former  Loyola 

plot.  The  14  lots  that  comprise  the  subdivi-     'JIUG    II     LUyUld    VVUUIU      tract  is  Kenner's  population  boom.  The 
sion  started  at  $250,  000.  All  lots  were  sold      hl3VG    ITIOV6CI,    t)Ut    it       city  is  the  fifth  largest  in  Louisiana  and  is 


in  1997. 

Farther  south,  garden  homes  and  496 
luxury  apartments  are  being  built  on  3 1 .034 
acres. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  proposals 
in  the  land's  history  is  the  18.007-acre  com- 
mercial zone  at  the  corner  of  West  Esplanade 
Avenue  and  Loyola  Drive. 

For  almost  a  year,  developers  and  city  of- 
ficials have  been  talking  about  concerns  they 
have  with  a  proposed  219,000-square-foot 
Wal-Mart  Supercenter  to  be  built  on  the  lot. 


isn  t  an  issue  now. 
The  population  is 

increasing 

dramatically  in  the 

area." 

Phil  Capitano, 

Kenner  district 

councilman 


growing. 

Capitano  said  he  is  pleased  with  what 
is  being  done  with  the  land. 

"It  would  have  been  nice  if  Loyola 
would  have  moved,  but  it  isn't  an  issue 
now.  The  population  is  increasing  dra- 
matically in  the  area,"  he  said. 

Students  such  as  Dimitrious  Kombolias, 
finance  junior,  thinks  the  idea  of  a  Loyola  cam- 
pus in  Kenner  is  great. 

"If  we  would  have  turned  it  into  another 
type  of  campus,  we  would  be  the  Tulane  of 


The  Kenner  City  Council  made  developers  promise  to  keep  New  Orleans,"  Kombolias  said, 
the  area  green.  While  we  won't  know  what  could  have  been  possible  for 

Kenner  district  councilman  Phil  Capitano,  however,   con-  Loyola  in  Kenner,  Kombolias  thinks  the  proposed  campus 

firmed  that  a  Wal-Mart  will  be  built  on  the  site.  He  added  would  have  put  Loyola  in  a  competitive  spot, 
that  Wal-Mart  agreed  to  install  subsurface  drainage  culverts,  "It  would  have  been  nice  if  we  could  have  had  a  medical  (or 

build  a  tree-lined  road  shoulder,  plant  hedges  along  West  Es-  specialized)  school  to  rival  Tulane  and  LSU,"  he  said, 
planade  Avenue  and  Loyola  Drive  and  to  tone  down  signage.  "But  it  just  wasn't  in  the  plans."  $ 


In  1977,  Loyola 
sold  81  acres  in 
the  southwestern 
portion  of  the 
Loyola  tract  to 
developer  John 
Liljeberg  for 
construction  of  St. 
Jude  Hospital,  now 
Kenner  Regional 
Medical  Center. 

Photo  by 
Jessica  Navay 
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VWi  fd+<w/  U/£fit  t  Did 

Three  students  shed  light  on 
the  summer  internship  scene 


hh,  the  age-old  question:  What  did  you 
do  on  your  summer  vacation?  It  was  the 
easy-A  essay  in  fifth-grade  English;  just  talk 
about  the  swimming  parties  at  your  best  friend's 
house  and  the  week-long  case  of  poison  ivy  you 
brought  back  from  Camp  Ahwanagohom,  and 
you've  got  it  made. 

In  college,  however,  the  question  has  a  little 
more  weight  behind  it.  Graduate-school  inter- 
viewers ask  it.  Job  recruiters  ask  it.  Sometimes 
even  significant  others  want  to  know  how  pro- 
ductive you  were  during  those  three  months  of 
"vacation." 

So  how  do  you  fill  up  your  summer  months? 
Unless  you  want  to  write  an  entrance  essay  on 
the  Zen  enlightenment  you  gained  while  flip- 
ping burgers  at  McDonald's,  you'd  better  get 
cracking  now.  Most  summer  internships  and  jobs 
have  application  deadlines  in  mid-to-late  fall, 
and  the  sooner  you  get  your  foot  in  the  door, 
the  better. 

What  types  of  jobs  are  out  there?  In  essence, 
the  summer  job  has  two  possibilities  —  to  make 
money  and  to  gain  work  experience.  Unfortu- 
nately, most  jobs  give  one  or  the  other,  but  not 
both,  and  the  trick  is  to  find  a  happy  medium 
in  the  job  you  choose. 

Mike:  Hitting  the  Road 

Internships  are  classic  college  summer  past- 


times,  for  good  reason.  For  one  thing,  many  of 
the  better  (and  thus  more  competitive)  programs 
offer  some  pay. 

Most  post-grad  employers  look  lor  work  ex- 
perience beyond  class  projects,  and  internships 
allow  students  to  get  their  feet  wet  in  the  field 
before  taking  the  plunge. 

A  student  dreaming  of  a  job  in  the  record 
industry,  rubbing  elbows  with  Jewel  and  Better 
than  Ezra,  can  get  a  wash  of  reality  after  a  sum- 
mer of  repeated  and  frantic  calls  to  electricians 
for  stage  lights. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  political  science  major 
may  develop  a  deeper  understanding  of  welfare 
after  three  months  helping  her  state  senator  ar- 
range a  Meals  on  Wheels  program. 

As  with  most  jobs,  the  key  to  getting  intern- 
ships is  connections. 

Mike  Smith,  communications 
junior,  worked  part-time  during  the 
school  year  as  a  sports  writer  for  the 
local  paper,  The  Times-Picayune. 
When  The  Boston  Globe  started  look- 
ing for  summer  sports  interns, 
Smith's  contacts  on  the  Picayune  got 
him  the  information  and  recommen- 
dations to  get  the  job. 

"It's  all  about  who  you  know,  and 
who  they  know,  and  so  on,"  Smith  said. 
Employers  use  internships  to  size 
up  potential  employees,  so  Smith 
said  a  willingness  to  go  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  goes  a  long 
way  toward  a  successful  internship 
experience. 


Above:  Eyeore  was 
one  of  many 
characters  Rebecca 
Gregorio  posed  as 
during  her  summer 
internship  in  Disney 
World. 

Bottom  left:  Mike 
Smith,  second  from 
left,  visited  the 
original  Cheers  bar 
with  some  friends  in 
Boston,  where  he 
interned  at  The 
Boston  Globe. 


by 

Sarah 

Sparks 
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you  know  what  I  did  last  summer? 

"People  from  the  office  always  told      setts  team  lost  the  game,"  he  said, 
me  to  stay  away  from  the  office  on  my  For  the  whole  trip  he  got  only  a 

off  days,  because  if  you're  in  their  [the  four-inch  story  with  a  byline,  and 
editors']  line  of  sight  when  something  said  he  didn't  think  much  of  the  ex- 
goes  down,  you're  1(T,  ,  .  .,  perience.  Yet  on 
going  to  work  on  I  lie  WHOle  time  I  m  melastdayofhis 
your  off  day.''                driving,    I'm    thinking,       internship,  Smith 

Near  the  end  of      «|'m    stUpid.'    ...    They       "**  ^} 

the  summer,  smith  ~  J        sor  didnt  talk  or 

stopped  by  the  paper  Were  Sending  me  tO  the  big  stories  he 
one  evening,  just  in  Bristol ,  Conn. ,  3  DOf"-  ^d  covered  but 
time  for  his  editor  to  .  .  ,  .  .  of  the  late-night 
swoop  down  with  an  ' '  '  £j  >  '  »*  N  y  UllVC  ...  I  y  U  I  Little  League  ex- 
assignment.  He  was  there  at  8:30,  during  pedmon. 

"The   thing 


to  drive  250  miles  to 
cover  a  Little  League 
game  in  Bristol, 
Conn.,  where  a  Mas- 
sachusetts team  was 
one  win  away  from 
going  to  the  World 
Series. 

"The  whole  time 
I'm  driving,  I'm 
thinking,  'I'm  stupid 
sending  me  to  Bristol,  Conn.,  a  boring, 
long  drive  ...  I  got  there  at  8:30,  dur- 
ing the  third  inning  and  the  Massachu- 


the  third  inning  and 
the  Massachusetts 
team  lost  the  game." 
Mike  Smith, 
communications 
junior 


that 


I'h 


ey  were 


impressed 
him  was  the  en- 
thusiasm I 
showed  in  not 
asking  any 
questions.  I  just 
went,  and  that's 
the  sort  of  thing 
they  were  looking 
for,"  he  said. 

"That  tour-inch  story  of  the  Little 
League  made  more  or  an  impression 
than  an  80-inch  story  I  might  have  writ- 


Above:  Mike  Smith  (third  from  left,  back  row)  and  the  other  Boston  Globe 
interns  gather  for  a  pizza  party  at  Berducci's  restaurant  in  Brookline,  Mass. 
Above  right:  Rebecca  Gregorio,  clad  in  red,  white  and  blue,  participated  in 
the  patriotic  grand  finale  of  the  Electric  Light  Parade  in  Disney  World. 

Photos  courtesy  Mike  Smith  and  Rebecca  Gregorio 


ten  before  that." 

Smith  said  no  intern  should  say  "no" 
to  an  assignment,  no  matter  how  big  or 
small;  openness  and  enthusiasm  helps 
you  and  your  employer  get  the  most  out 
of  your  work  time. 

Counseling  and  Career  Services  em- 
ployees agree  that  students  should  start 
locally  in  their  quests  for  internships. 
The  university  holds  several  career  fairs 
throughout  the  year  during  which  stu- 
dents can  meet  companies  that  sponsor 
internships  and  summer  jobs,  and  the 
center  updates  folders  and  bulletin 
boards  with  internship  listings. 

Internet  sites  like  the  Intern-net 
(http:vicon.net/-internnet/)  and 
Tripod's  National  Internship  Directory 
(http://www.tripod.com/work/in  tern- 
ships/)  also  can  be  good  resources,  ac- 
cording to  Career  Services  employees. 

Marcus:  Close  to  home 

While  many  internships  offer  the 
dual  advantages  of  pay  and  different 
scenery  for  three  months,  don't  overlook 
the  on-campus  opportunities  for  intern- 
ships. 

Most  of  these  are  project-related  re- 
search jobs,  paying  little  or  nothing,  but 
they  make  up  for  it  in  the  wealth  of  field 
experience  they  provide. 
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you  know  what  I  did  last  summer? 

Marcus  Wellen,  chemistry  pre-med  own  before  asking,  though.  Many  re- 
senior,  did  several  cash  jobs  over  the  search  teams  or  professors  keep  an  up- 
summer  —  from  data  entry  for  Residen-  date  of  their  research  progress  on  their 
rial  Life  to  clerk  at  Haagen  Dazs  —  but  home  Web  pages.  Check  to  be  sure  the 
said  his  most  inter- 

esting  job  paid       "Actually,  [with] 
nothing  at  aii.  research  at  Loyola, 

After  a  biology  .  ■ 

class,  James  Wee,    YOU  JUSt    have    tO   Want 

biology  professor,  tO    dO    it.    JUSt    ap~ 

proach  the  teacher 

you're  interested  in 

working  with  and  ask 

him  or  her  if  there  are 

any  positions  open." 

Marcus  Wellen, 

biology  senior 


asked  Wellen  to  join 
a  research  team  in- 


vestigating micro- 
scopic life  in  Lake 
Pontchartrain. 

The  water, 

We  lien  said,  is 
highly  contami- 
nated from  upward 
of  20  years  of 
dumping  the  city's 
raw  sewage  directly  into  the  lake 

"It's  illegal  to  swim  in  it.  My  mother  money  to  support  paid  student  assistants, 
(a  pharmacist)  has  given  prescriptions  If  you're  willing  to  put  in  some  volun- 
to  people  who  swam  in  it  without  a  wet      teer  hours,  though,  you  can  get  a  lot  of 


stage  of  the  work  as 
well  as  the  nature  of 
the  experiment  ap- 
peals to  you.  And 
make  sure  the  infor- 
mation is  current, 
since  some  Web 
sites  are  refreshed 
more  frequently 
than  others. 

Money  is  the 
main  drawback  to 
this  type  of  work. 
Though  most  de- 
partments have  pro- 
grams and  research 
projects  going  on 
during  any  given  semester,  few  have 


suit  who  broke  into  a  full-body  rash," 
he  said. 

As  the  lake  slowly  heals,  biologists  are 
able  to  monitor  the  health  of  the  eco- 
system by  studying  the  start  of  its  food 
chain:  diatoms  and  chrysophytes  —  mi- 
croorganisms with  glass  exoskeletons. 
Their  species  abundance  and  diversity 


experience  and  sometimes  course  credit. 

Rebecca:  A  Mickey-Mouse 
organization 

As  the  summer  employment  pendu- 
lum swings  the  other  way,  jobs  become 
more  about  making  money  and  having 
fun  than  getting  a  line  on  your  resume. 


is  a  measure  of  how  healthy  and  stable      Even  here,  though,  a  little  ingenuity  can 


the  marine  environment  is. 

Measuring  them  presents  its  own 
challenges. 

Wellen  cleaned  sediment-core 
samples  from  around  the  lake,  carefully 
separating  the  small  animals  from  mud 
and  goo. 

"Realize,  it's  mud.  You've  got  a  lot  of 
organic  material  in  there,  so  we  had  to 


mean  the  difference  between  a  boring 
summer  and  a  brilliant  one. 

According  to  Career  Services  em- 
ployees, even  a  non-career-related  job 
looks  good  in  your  file;  it  shows  em- 
ployers that  you  are  willing  to  show  up 
on  time,  work  and  be  creative  in  your 
environment. 

And  if  that  job  happens  to  be  dressing 


use  combinations  of  acids,  oxidizing  up  as  Eyeore  for  guests  at  Disney  World, 

agents,  to  separate  the  gunk  from  what  it  also  shows  you've  got  character, 

we  want,"  Wellen  said.  Rebecca  Gregorio,  music  education 

The  job  paid  nothing,  but  Wellen  junior,  auditioned  for  a  character  posi- 

said  he  learned  a  lot,  and  the  job  was  tion  at  Disney  World.  She  learned  two 

not  difficult  to  get.  dance  routines  and  went  through  an  in- 

"Actually,  [with]  research  at  Loyola,  terview  process, 
you  just  have  to  want  to  do  it.  Just  ap-  "The  better  dancers  do  parades  and 
proach  the  teacher  you're  interested  in  things.  You  have  to  have  a  lot  of  anima- 
working  with  and  ask  him  or  her  if  there  tion  to  play  a  character,"  Gregorio  said, 
are  any  positions  open,"  Wellen  said.  Disney  has  an  extensive  training  pro- 
It's  best  to  do  some  research  of  your  gram  for  new  employees.  Gregorio  stud- 


ied the  history  of  theme  parks  and 
Disney  traditions,  then  entered  a  five- 
day  character  workshop  in  which  she 
learned  body  movement  within  the  suit, 
how  to  interact  with  the  public  and  how 
to  sign  autographs. 

"Each  character  has  its  own  signa- 
ture. You  can  go  anywhere  in  the  park 
and  Tigger  or  Prince  John  will  write  his 
name  the  same  way,"  she  said. 

Gregorio  said  the  best  part  of  her  job 
was  meeting  people,  both  in  the  patk 
and  behind  the  scenes. 

"Sixty  percent  of  the  people  who  visit 
Disney  come  from  other  countries,  and 
it's  so  much  tun  when  they  come  up  to 
you.  Asian  tourists  always  seem  so 
happy,  and  the  British  are  so  polite  and 
well  behaved.  But  they're  all  looking  for 
a  little  magic,"  she  said. 

Cast  members  from  the  same  story  are 
grouped  together  in  the  park,  and  they 
support  each  other  throughout  the  day. 

The  weather  is  often  the  biggest 
work  challenge;  within  the  heavy  suits, 
the  Florida  heat  is  merciless. 

"When  the  heat  index  is  1 15  degrees, 
it's  160  degrees  in  your  suit.  We  always 
have  support  staff  nearby  to  keep  water 
for  us,  but  it's  still  pretty  hard,"  she  said. 

Disney  searches  for  new  workers 
about  twice  a  year,  and  the  signs  for  in- 
terview seminars  already  are  up  around 
campus. 

Gregorio  said  even  though  the  job 
wasn't  specifically  in  her  line  of  work, 
Disney  is  a  good  name  on  a  resume  and 
the  company  treats  its  employees  well. 

"Disney  loves  college  students,  and 
it's  a  good  company  to  work  for.  It's  sea- 
sonal, so  they  don't  get  mad  it  you  leave 
after  three  months,"  she  said. 

However  you  decide  to  spend  your 
summer  vacation,  the  universal  advice 
is  to  start  early  and  keep  talking  to 
people  throughout  the  job  hunt. 

"It's  good  to  talk  not  just  to  the  big 
guys  who've  been  doing  it  for  years  and 
can  give  you  recommendations,  but  to 
the  guys  who  are  answering  phones 
now,"  Smith  said. 

"Ten  years  down  the  line,  they  could 
be  the  guys  I  want  to  hire  or  who  want  to 
hire  me.  It's  good  to  get  to  know  every- 
body ...  let  everyone  know  your  face,    fjl 
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local  tourist 

continued  from  page  6 

ing  institute  was  the  Aquarium  of 
the  Americas.  The  site  on  the  down- 
town riverfront  replaced  aging, 
underused  warehouses  and  initiated  the 
revitalization  of  the  area. 

The  aquarium  exceeded  its  projec- 
tion for  first-year  attendance  in  four 
months,  and  has  been  named  one  of  the 
top  five  in  America. 

The  institute  also  created 
Woldenberg  Riverfront  Park,  14  acres 
of  comfort  and  beauty,  which  replaced 
the  dilapidated  warehouses  and  now 
binds  the  aquarium  to  the  river.  To  top 
it  all  off,  the  aquarium  added  the 
60,000-square-foot  Entergy  IMAX 
Theater,  the  first  IMAX  attached  to  an 
aquarium. 

Following  its  success  with  the 
aquarium,  the  institute  moved  into  ven- 
tures focused  on  the  preservation  of  en- 


dangered species  and  Louisiana's  natural 
history.  The  Freeport-McMoRan 
Audubon  Species  Survival  Center  and  the 
Audubon  Center  for  Research  of  Endan- 
gered Species  are  two  of  the  world's  most 
advanced  centers  for  research  on  the  con- 
servation of  threatened  species.  Con- 
joined to  FMASSC  is  Audubon's  Wilder- 
ness Park,  a  192-acre  group-use  complex 
highlighting  the  natural  habitat. 

The  Louisiana  Nature  Center  opened 
in  1994,  with  the  mission  of  preserving 
a  native  Louisiana  setting. 

The  future  seems  promising  for  the 
institute.  Approval  for  the  construction 
of  the  United  States'  first  freestanding 
insectarium  signaled  the  start  of  the 
Audubon  Living  Science  Museum.  It 
would  be  only  the  second  such  museum 
in  North  America. 

The  Audubon's  smorgasbord  of  en- 
tertainment opportunities  offers  visitors 
and  locals  alike  a  reason  to  stay  close  to 
home.  • 


food 

continued  from  page  8 

1/2  cup  blueberries 

5-6  medium  strawberries 

1  large  banana 

Directions: 

Slice  banana  into  chunks.  Wash  ber- 
ries. Combine  all  ingredients  in  a  blender 
and  set  on  medium-low  setting  until 
drink  is  frothy  and  purple. 

Servings:  2  drinks 
Fat:  5.5  g 
Calories:  540 

Variations:  Any  fruit  or  fruit  juice  can 
be  substituted.  Try  freezing  the  mixture 
in  ice  cube  trays  to  make  mini  sherbet 
cubes. 


MOCHA-CHIP  COOKIES 

(A  variation  of  Dr.  Cookie's  Chocolate 
Chip  Cookies) 

Ingredients: 

3/4  stick  margarine 

2/3  cup  packed  brown  sugar 

2  large  eggs 

1/4  cup  skim  milk 


1  1/2  teaspoons  baking  soda 

1/4  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

1  tablespoon  instant  coffee  granules 

3/4  cup  semisweet  chocolate  chips 

Cooking  oil  spray 

Directions: 

Heat  oven  to  350°F.  Beat  sugar  and 
butter  with  an  electric  mixer  until 
smooth.  Add  eggs,  milk  and  vanilla,  beat- 
ing each  in  separately.  Combine  this  mix- 
ture with  the  flour,  baking  soda,  salt  and 
coffee  granules,  then  add  the  chocolate 
chips  and  mix  until  both  chips  and  cof- 
fee are  evenly  distributed. 

Drop  heaping  teaspoons  of  the  dough 
on  baking  sheets  sprayed  with  cooking 
oil.  Bake  10  to  12  minutes  until  cookies 
are  slightly  brown.  Let  them  cool  three 
to  five  minutes  before  eating. 

Servings:  About  45  cookies 
Fat:  2.5  g 
Calories:  78 

Variations:  These  cookies  are  made  to 
give  you  a  boost  during  a  late-night  study 
session,  but  if  caffeine  makes  you  queasy, 
substitute  chopped  nuts  for  the  instant 
coffee.  The  nuts  have  more  fat,  but  they 
also  contain  more  nutrients.  • 


the  changing  face 
of  orientation 

continued  from  page  21 

workshops  covered  subjects  such  as 
technology  and  socializing.  Students 
could  pick  from  topics  such  as  Greek 
life  on  campus,  getting  involved  in  com- 
munity service  and  exploring  New  Or- 
leans on  their  own  time. 

Making  the  transition 

Vinterella  said  the  three-day  orien- 
tation session  is  better  for  new  students 
than  a  one-day  orientation. 

"We  don't  want  to  rush  them 
through;  this  is  to  ease  the  transition 
(from  high  school  to  college),"  she  said. 

Nathan  Hodges,  finance/economics 
and  management  senior,  said  he  thinks 
the  sessions  are  important  because  the 
leaders  get  to  create  a  bond  with  the  new 
students.  He  said  that  as  a  commuter, 
he  wanted  to  focus  on  commuter  stu- 
dents who  won't  have  the  same  college 
experience  as  resident  students. 

Hodges  worked  the  third  session  and 
said  his  favorite  part  was  the  freshman 
convocation,  when  the  Rev.  Bernard 
Knoth,  S.  J.,  universiry  president,  wel- 
comed the  new  students  in  the  Most 
Holy  Name  of  Jesus  Church.  There,  rep- 
resentatives from  each  college  stood  up 
and  gave  a  presentation  to  the  group. 
Hodges  said  he  thinks  the  convocation 
impressed  the  students. 

"It's  very  tradition-building," 
Hodges  said. 

While  Loyola's  freshman-to-sopho- 
more retention  rate  during  the  past  two 
years  has  increased,  Shields  said  she 
doesn't  have  any  concrete  data  that  links 
the  increase  to  orientation. 

Shields  said  she  would  like  to  see  a 
semester-long  orientation  program  in- 
volving everyone  on  campus  created  in 
five  years.  The  program  would  include 
a  first-year  experience  course.  Work  has 
already  has  been  completed  to  meet  that 
goal,  she  said. 

Shields  said  adjustment  to  college 
might  take  longer  than  just  the  first 
couple  of  weeks.  Sometimes,  it  reaches 
into  the  second  semester. 

"We  can  anticipate  the  stages  of  ad- 
justment and  design  our  programs  and 
services  accordingly,"  she  said.  "8 
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How  I  spent  my  summer  vacation  —  here 


by  Pierce  Presley 

art  by  Elizabeth  Stuart 

Ah,  summer  vacation.  A  time  the  fledgling  student  renews  his  or 
her  reserves,  relaxes  and  recuperates  before  the  rigors  of  the  coming 
school  year,  ideally  by  spending  hours  lolling  on  a  pristine  beach 
with  a  Mexican  drink  in  one  hand.  Of  course,  you  probably  can 
guess  that  the  only  resemblance  the  above  has  to  my  summer  vaca- 
tion is  the  presence  of  a  student. 

In  my  headlong  rush  at  the  finish  of  everyone's  favorite  game, 
getting  an  education  before  the  money  runs  out,  I  decided  to  attend 
Loyola  on  days  that  can  be  described  only  as  cat-frying 
hot  (for  those  who  don't  know,  gato  frito  is  a  deli-       \ 
cacy,  but  it  takes  a  very  hot  stove).  The  previous 
sentence  displays  my  newly  reacquired  proficiency  ~~ 
at  the  Spanish  language,  earned  over  10  hellish 
weeks.  Aren't  you  glad  I  wasn't  in  cooking  class? — 

Yes,  I  did  the  summer  school  thing.  For  those 
whose  daddies  are  paying  for  their  education__^ 
let  me  summarize:  First  there's  the  cruel  joke  of 
two  weeks  to  "relax"  after  sweating  finals.  These 
two  weeks  seemed  to  consist  of  work,  work  and 
more  work.  ' 

I'm  the  bean  counter  for  Loyola's  local  scandal  sheet, 
The  Maroon,  trying  to  pry  money  from  advertisers  and 
subscribers  so  we  can  buy  computers  capable  of  running  Quake 
uh,  I  mean  Quark,  not  to  mention  the  addition  of  a  fountain  with 
statuary  and  other  essential  items. 

So  there  I  was,  trying  to  juggle  the  numbers  that  create  reality. 
Recreation  activities  were  few,  though  I  did  catch  the  new  Star  Wars 
flick,  after  the  thundering  herds  of  Jedi  wannabes  had  left.  Mostly  it 
was  a  trek  through  tons  (if  we'd  weighed  them,  it'd  have  been  more 
than  two)  of  paper:  invoices  from  the  '70s,  ads  from  the  '80s  and 
blackmail  photos  from  the  '90s  —  oops,  I  mean  "file  photos." 

Father  Knoth,  trust  me,  no  one  would  believe  the  story  about 
you  and  the  nuns  and  hula  dancers  —  without  photos,  that  is.  You 
know  what  to  do. 

Now  that  I've  assured  the  paper  funding  for  the  school  year,  on 
with  the  tale  of  woe:  It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night  when  the  sum- 
mer session  started,  and  I  had  been  cursed  to  take  a  language  I  hadn't 
studied  since  1987. 

I  often  tell  people  that  I  can  speak  enough  Spanish  to  get  drunk 
in  and  thrown  out  of  a  bar.  While  I'm  sure  my  high  school  Span- 
ish teacher  would  love  for  my  ability  to  be  her  doing,  alas,  it  isn't. 
I  learned  all  the  curse  words  and  every  way  humanly  possible  to 
order  a  drink  during  numerous  sojourns  in  Mexico  while  I  was 
employed  as  a  Marine.  Many  were  the  nights,  weekends  or  vaca- 


tions that  my  comrades  and  I  spent  trying  to  drink  Mexico  dry, 
pick  up  under-aged  girls  and  find  out  where  they'd  hidden  the 
donkey  show  before  staggering  northish  toward  the  Denny's  just 
on  the  San  Diego  side  of  the  border,  trying  desperately  for  some- 
thing above  one  of  those  hot  dogs  with  bacon  that  just  never 
looked  right.  (Anyone  who  wondered  where  Lucky  Dog  carts  go 
to  die  should  look  in  Tijuana  —  though,  considering  the  con- 
tents, unlucky  dogs  may  be  more  apropos.) 

Loyola  decided  that  that  level  of  proficiency  didn't  quite  meet 
their  idea  of  an  education  in  a  language.  My  frequent  trips  to  Mexi- 
can restaurants  didn't  impress  them  either.  Who  would  have  thought 
Jesuits  were  so  closed-minded? 

s     Anyway,  I  took  a  whole  year  of  Spanish  in  just  10  weeks, 
and  I  didn't  even  have  to  watch  an  infomercial  to  do  it.  I 
slogged  through  a  slew  of  tenses  that  don't  exist  in  En- 
glish, tried  to  respond  with  something  other  than  slang 
when  asked  simple  questions  and  took  long  breaks 
*  whenever  I  could. 

The  first  session  was  pretty  cool,  actually.  The  class 
was  on  the  third  floor  of  the  communications  build- 
ing, a  place  I've  spent  so  much  time  I  feel  like  I  own  it. 
My  office  was  a  short  walk  away,  which  made 
refilling  my  cafe  con  aziicar  muy  facil  (coffee 
~with  sugar  tor  you  gringos).  Since  I  did  very 
.Avell  in  the  class,  having  pronunciation  and 
the  really  basic  basics  down,  I  could  disappear 
at  10:30  and  wander  back  around  1 1 . 
Then  the  second  class  came  around.  It  was  in 
Bobet  Hall,  a  short  walk  to  my  precious  Java.  (Can  anyone 
tell  that  access  to  coffee  is  high  on  my  list  of  criteria  for  a  good  class?) 
But  then  the  professor  decided  that  the  classroom's  stadium  seating 
didn't  match  with  het  instructional  style.  She  moved  the  class  far 
from  my  Folgers  to  Mercy,  which  is  what  I'd  cry  for  after  dragging 
through  the  morning  heat,  and  what  there  was  none  of  in  the  long 
journey  back  after  class. 

After  all  that  fun  and  excitement,  my  fiancee  and  I  decided  to 
relax  by  driving  around  the  central  U.S.  and  sleeping  in  a  tent.  We 
took  the  daughter,  uh,  dog  to  a  lake  in  southern  Arkansas  and  got 
some  great  pictures  of  her  swimming.  We  left  her  with  her  favorite 
person,  Grandpa,  before  visiting  other  relatives  and  going  to  an 
amusement  park  that  had  a  power  outage  1 0  minutes  after  we  arrived. 
It  was  a  nice  break  from  the  hectic  pace. 

Of  course,  when  I  returned  I  found  out  the  Purchasing  Department 
hadn't  communicated  effectively  with  the  company  I  tried  to  buy  a 
computer  from  for  the  future  fish-wrapping  paper  I  work  for.  Said 
company  since  has  shipped  the  machine  —  COD.  Maybe  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  stayed  outside  Louisiana.  'S 
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Daddy's  little  girl  corrupted  by  college 


by  Kristin  Montalvo 
art  by  Deon  Roberts 

I  am  daddy's  litde  girl.  I  always  will  be  the  apple  of  his  eye,  the 
sugar  in  his  coffee.  I  might  as  well  have  a  tiara  permanently  perched  on 
my  head.  I  always  was  the  sweet  little  girl  sporting  the  bows  in  my 
long,  blond  hair,  the  ruffles  bouncing  on  my  pinafore  dress. 

Evenmally,  ever)'  father  has  to  face  the  tact,  though,  that  his  sweet, 
litde,  innocent  child  isn't  always  going  to  metamorphose  into  a  dainty 
butterfly.  My  dad  expected  to  see  a  but- 
terfly  when  I  returned  home  for 
Thanksgiving  my  freshman  year  of  col- 
lege, but  was  met  by  another  "creature 
of  some  sort,"  as  he  would  say. 

So  I  had  changed  a  bit  —  college 
has  that  effect  on  some  people.  So  I 
sauntered  in  with  my  tongue,  nose  and 
belly  pierced.  How  could  I  know  he 
almost  would  go  into  cardiac  arrest? 
He  nevet  clenched  his  chest  when  I  had 
my  ears  pierced. 

So  I  also  walked  in  with  platinum 
bleached  blond  hair  shorter  than  his 
own.  It  still  was  blond  —  he  always 
had  liked  it  blond.  How  was  I  to 
know  he  didn't  like  it  10  times 
lighter?  And  short  hair  —  that  was 
teserved  for  my  brother  and  the  less- 
than  femme. 

His  baffled  stares  across  the  tur- 
key and  mashed  potatoes  told  me  he 
was  not  pleased  with  the  new  me. 

"It's  just  a  silly  little  phase,"  he 
chuckled  to  my  mother.  I  proved  him  wrong  when  I  showed  up  a 
month  latet  for  Christmas  with  fire  engine-red  hair  and  a  brand-spank- 
ing new  tattoo.  I  think  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  my  father 
cringe  when  he  saw  me. 

"You're  going  to  send  me  to  an  early  grave,"  he  yelled.  I  hugged  him 
and  assured  him  it  was  going  to  be  all  right. 

I  was  an  embarrassment  to  him. 

"I'm  not  going  to  church  with  you,"  he  threatened.  Maybe 
that  wasn't  a  good  time  to  tell  him  I  was  planning  to  visit  my 
atheist  boyfriend  in  Cuba. 

To  some  fathets  this  wouldn't  seem  like  a  big  deal.  But  you  see,  my 
father  is  a  proud,  extremely  religious  Puerto  Rican. 

The  way  I  see  it,  my  father  doesn't  have  much  room  to  criticize  me. 
He's  not  exacdy  your  average  Joe  Schmo  father  type.  Frankly,  he's  quite 


the  opposite. 

I  love  him  to  death,  but  he  is  the  cheapest  man  I  ever  have  known. 
He  will  eat  only  at  restaurants  that  have  free  refills  on  drinks  and  an  all- 
you-can-eat  buffet.  He  flat  out  refuses  to  order  desserts,  contending 
that  "a  mint  will  do  us  just  fine." 

My  father's  solution  to  anything  broken  is  duct  tape.  The 
man  must  buy  it  by  the  crate.  Forget  about  going  to  a  mechanic 
when  something's  wrong  with  the  car.  Duct  tape  will  fix  that 
problem  in  a  jiffy.  He'll  also  tell  you  that  going  to  the  super- 
market on  an  empty  stomach  is  per- 
fectly fine.  I  soon  found  out  why. 

There  we  were,  shopping  away.  We  hit 
the  produce  aisle,  and  he  picked  up  a  bag 
of  the  most  luscious  grapes  I  had  ever  seen. 
I  was  surprised  —  they  wete  expensive.  Was 
he  finally  foregoing  his  thrifty  ways? 

You  can't  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks. 
As  we  shopped,  he  opened  the  bag  of  grapes 
and  ever  so  discreedy  began  to  pop  them 
into  his  mouth.  About  halfway  through,  he 
got  sick  of  his  fruit  of  choice  and  placed  them 
on  the  cereal  aisle  shelf  When  I  questioned 
him,  he  replied,  "They  didn't  taste  good." 

I  knew  what  was  coming  next  when  we 
came  to  the  cookie  aisle.  Sure  enough,  he 
grabbed  a  bag  of  chocolate  chip  cookies  and 
began  to  munch  away. 

Of  course,  people  change — sometimes 
for  the  better.  Now  when  I  go  grocery  shop- 
ping with  my  dad  he  goes  on  a  full  stomach 
and  very  innocendy  strolls  down  each  isle 
without  tasting  everything.  He  still  loves 
his  duct  tape,  but  he  has  learned  that  it  isn't 
the  do-all-fix-all  to  that  which  is  broken. 

Unfortunately,  the  years  have  passed,  and  as  graduation  approaches, 
the  impending  career  world  has  forced  me  to  succumb  to  an  appearance 
fitting  for  my  fathet  (though  a  nun's  outfit  is  out  of  the  question).  The 
tattoos  are  there  to  stay,  but  now  just  as  a  reminder  to  my  father  of  the 
"oudandish  ways  of  my  youth."  Now  that  father  and  daughter  are  both 
older  and  wiser  we  can  look  back  and  realize  we  actually  learned  from 
each  other. 

I  learned  supermarket  etiquette,  or  actually  the  lack  of  it,  1 ,00 1 
things  to  do  with  duct  tape  and  the  most  valuable  lesson  of  all  — 
how  to  conserve  the  mighty  dollar.  From  me,  he  learned  the  im- 
portance of  self-expression,  the  wonderful  hair  color  options  avail- 
able and  where  you  can  pierce  your  body.  I  know  he's  probably  still 
taking  notes  on  the  subject.  • 
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Third  Eye  Blind 


George  Clinton/  Parliament  Funkadelic 
Ben  Folds  Five  •  Moby  •  Wyclef  Jean  8  the  Refugee  Allstars 

Jon  Geary  and  the  Absolute  Monster  Gentlemen  •  Deadeye  Dick 

The  Roots  •  Marvelous  3  •  Citizen  King  •  Dash  Rip  Rock  •  Bag  of  Donuts 

Coolbone  *  The  Getaway  People  *  Michael  Ray  G  the  Cosmic  Krewe  •  Bamboula  2000 

Plus,  a  special  guest  and  lots  more! 


Tickets  on  sale  now  at  all 
New  Orleans  Original  Daiquiris  Locations 

Or  log  on  at  www.nola.com 

For  more  information,  call  486-8377 
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Winter  1999 
Volume  II,  Issue  2 


Come  Smile  into  Our 

Camera 


And  Leave  Your  Mark 

On  Loyola 

Wolf  Yearbook  pictures  January  18-21 


Photographer  will  be  in  Danna  Center  lounge: 

Tuesday,  January  18,  10  a.m.  -  8 p.m. 
Wednesday,  January  19,  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 
Thursday,  January  20,  10  a.m.  -  8  p.m. 

and  in  Pine  Street  Cafe: 

Friday,  January  21,  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Senior  portraits  are  $3  and  are  available  by 
appointment  only.  Call  x3300  for  more  information. 
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Commuting  —  it's 
only  half  the  battle 


Ah,  the  daily  commute.  Where  to  park?  How  early  to 
leave?  And  how  can  you  feel  like  a  part  of  the  campus 
without  actually  living  there? 

Commuting  has  been  a  significant  part  of  my  college 
experience  —  two  of  my  four  years  at  Loyola,  to  be  exact. 
In  fact,  I  have  been  in  every  type  of  living  situation  pos- 
sible. Having  been  a  commuter,  a  resident  and  a  resimuter,  I  can  say  from  experi- 
ence that  each  has  its  ups  and  downs. 

I  commuted  between  River  Ridge  and  Uptown,  sometimes  twice  a  day,  as  a  freshman. 
I  woke  up  an  hour  early,  sat  in  traffic  on  Earhart  Expressway  and  didn't  attend  many 
nighttime  campus  activities.  Why  stick  around  and  wait  three  hours  for  a  meeting  when  I 
could  go  home  and  sleep? 

I  felt  like  an  outsider.  I  was  jealous  of"  residents,  for  whom  home  was  just  a  short  walk 
away.  I  didn't  have  roommates,  suitemates  or  floormates  I  could  hang  out  with  when  I 
went  home.  It  wasn't  until  second  semester  that  I  got  more  involved,  and  at  that  point  I 
was  spending  so  many  nights  in  friends'  dorm  rooms  that  living  off  campus  was  becoming 
less  and  less  convenient. 

Frustrated  with  the  disadvantage  I  faced  by  living  outside  the  college  area,  I  moved  to 
100  LaSalle  Court  —  beautiful  Buddig  Hall.  I  truly  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  living  on  cam- 
pus and  waking  up  1 0  minutes  before  class.  But  I  soon  discovered  that  I  got  very  lazy  very 
quickly.  When  I  commuted  from  River  Ridge,  I  envied  people  who  lived  on  campus  and 
could  walk  back  to  their  rooms  to  take  a  nap.  But  once  I  was  living  on  campus,  everything 
was  different.  Buddig  seemed  to  be  a  world  away  from  my  classes  in  the  Communications/ 
Music  Complex.  Eventually,  the  couch  in  the  Maroon  office  became  my  bed. 

All  in  all,  living  on  campus  was  great  as  long  as  I  was  in  Buddig.  Biever's  community 
showers  were  not  my  idea  of  good  hygiene,  and  Cabra's  cramped  living  quarters  didn't 
appeal  to  my  claustrophobic  side.  So  when  Residential  Life  announced  that  Buddig  would 
be  restricted  to  freshmen  for  the  1 999-2000  academic  year  (and  after  they  released  the 
prices  for  the  new  residence  hall),  I  decided  to  get  an  apartment. 

Now  I  get  the  best  and  worst  of  both  worlds.  Finding  a  parking  spot  is  still  like  finding 
Waldo,  but  driving  to  and  from  campus  isn't  like  planning  a  cross-country  trip.  I  pay  more 
bills,  but  I  also  have  a  kitchen,  a  sink  wider  than  10  inches,  and  I  never  have  to  worry 
about  anyone  taking  my  wet  laundry  out  of  the  washing  machine  and  throwing  it  into  a 
crumpled  ball. 

My  life  as  a  college  nomad  has  taught  me  that  no  matter  what  your  living  situation,  you 
should  make  the  best  of  it.  Commuters  should  stick  around  after  class  instead  of  going 
straight  home.  Don't  be  afraid  to  spend  a  little  extra  time  on  campus;  you  might  even  meet 
some  people.  Residents  and  resimuters  should  get  out  and  explore  beyond  Uptown.  There's 
a  lot  more  to  New  Orleans  than  frat  houses  and  happy  hour.  Regardless  of  which  category 
you  fall  under,  remember  that  it  doesn't  matter  how  you  get  to  Loyola;  what  matters  is 
what  you  do  while  you're  here. 

—  Autumn  Cafiero 
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Crash  course 


Editor: 


It  was  not  long  ago  that  I  found  myself 
in  the  library  computer  lab,  typing  away 
on  a  research  paper. 

Suddenly,  there  was  a  power  surge  and 
all  of  the  computers  went  down.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  computers  had  rebooted  and 
even  recovered  the  information  that  was 
on  the  screen.  All  of  them,  except  for  the 
four  computers  in  the  particular  lab,  at  the 
particular  table  that  I  happened  to  be  sta- 
tioned at. 

The  computer  that  I  was  at  not  only 
failed  to  reboot,  but  it  was  frozen,  and  all 
of  my  saved  information  was  gone. 

Now,  I  can  understand  that  these  things 
happen;  this  is  the  reason  that  Loyola  has 
something  called  Information  Technology. 
When  I  presented  my  problem  to  Media 
Services,  however,  I  was  told  that  there 
would  be  no  one  out  to  look  at  the  com- 
puter until  sometime  the  next  day. 

Well,  I  was  just  a  little  peeved.  I  mean, 
here  is  the  school  broadcasting  the  most 
technologically  advanced  media  center  in 
this  part  of  the  country  and  at  6:15  p.m.  I 
can't  get  someone  to  support  my  techno- 
logical mishap!  It  would  seem  logical  that 
there  would  be  24-hour  computer  support. 

I  hope  that  Information  Technology 
does  something  to  actually  provide  some 
help  when  it  is  needed.  Oh,  and  by  the 
way,  those  four  computers  in  Lab  1  at  the 
back  wall,  never  sit  there.  Never. 

Patricia  Porcase 
communications  freshman 

Stop  clowning  around 

Editor: 

Pierce  Presley  should  never  be  allowed 
to  write  in  this  magazine  nor  the  newspa- 


per again.  The  part  in  his  "clown"  article 
{The  Wolf  Magazine,  Autumn  1999) 
where  he  can  be  quoted  as  saying,  "to 
those  of  you  whose  daddies  pay  for  your 
education  ...  "  was  absolutely  ridiculous.  I 
can't  believe  he  is  allowed  to  write  such 
biased  remarks. 

This  man  needs  to  stop  worrying  about 
other  people  and  what  they  have  that  he 
doesn't.  I,  myself,  will  not  have  any  student 
loans  to  pay  off  because,  yes,  my  "daddy" 
pays  for  my  education  at  Loyola.  My  father 
has  worked  very  hard  at  his  job  in  order  to 
give  me  what  he  didn't  have.  I  am  sure  that 
he  would  be  extremely  offended  by  Pierce's 
remarks.  I  feel  that  I  deserve  an  apology. 

By  the  way,  I  went  to  summer  school 
too,  Pierce.  Plus,  I  had  —  a  job!  Imagine 
that.  A  kid  who  has  college  paid  for  by  her 
father  and  she  has  a  job! 

Alison  Brown 
sociology  junior 
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No  free  lunch 


Editor: 

The  Loyola  meal  plan  was  changed  this 
year  due  to  many  complaints.  However, 
two  things  still  could  make  it  better. 

First  of  all,  it  is  very  limiting  for  stu- 
dents to  be  able  to  use  the  meal  plan  only 
for  dinner  and  brunch  meals. 

Some  people  consider  lunch  their  big- 
gest meal  of  the  day.  We  should  be  able  to 
choose  which  of  the  three  meals  we  want 
to  use  as  part  of  our  meal  plan.  Some 
people  are  used  to  eating  bigger  breakfasts 
whereas  others  skip  breakfast  and  focus  on 
dinner  as  their  main  meal. 

A  lot  of  people  tend  to  go  out  for  din- 
ner more  than  they  do  for  other  meals.  For 
freshmen  trying  to  explore  the  city,  the  new 
meal  plan  is  inconvenient  because  we  have 
to  eat  at  least  five  of  our  seven  weekly  din- 


ners in  the  cafeteria.  If  we  could  choose  the 
meal  that  we  want  to  be  part  of  our  meal 
plan,  we  would  not  have  to  worry  about  miss- 
ing out  on  one  that  was  already  paid  for. 

The  second  inconvenience  of  the  plan 
is  that  the  cafeteria  is  open  for  only  two 
hours  for  dinner.  This  is  badly  arranged 
for  students  because  the  narrow  time  slot 
conflicts  with  many  other  activities  on 
campus.  During  these  two  hours,  some 
people  have  classes  while  others  have  ath- 
letic obligations  or  meetings  for  extracur- 
ricular activities. 

The  fact  that  this  school  has  many  Latin 
American  students  makes  it  important  to 
extend  dinner  hours  because  they  are  tra- 
ditionally used  to  eating  during  the  late 
evening  hours  around  9:30.  It  would  make 
sense  for  students  to  have  a  longer  period 
of  accessibility  to  the  cafeteria. 

Though  it  may  seem  redundant  to  con- 
sider reviewing  the  plan  for  changes,  these 
two  adjustments  would  satisfy  the  com- 
plaints that  freshmen  have  expressed. 

Rayya  Haddad 
psychology  freshman 


Write  to  us 


Send  your  letters  to  the  editor  to: 

The  Wolf 

6363  St.  Charles  Ave.,  Box  201 

New  Orleans,  LA  70118 

You  also  can  e-mail  us  at  wolf@loyno.edu 
or  drop  off  your  letter  at  our  office  in  the 
Communications/Music  Complex, 
Room  325.  Please  include  your  name  and 
major  (or  title).  All  letters  are  subject  to 
editing  for  length,  grammar  and  style.  All 
letters  and  columns  published  in  The  Wolf 
reflect  the  opinions  of  the  author  and  not 
necessarily  those  of  Loyola  University  and/ 
or  The  Wolfs  editorial  board. 
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The  reflecting  pool 
in  the  Spanish  Court 
is  the  most 
magnificent  of  the 
23  fountains  found 
in  Longue  Vue 
Gardens.  The 
archways  of  water 
were  added  in  1  967 
after  architect 
William  Piatt 
remodeled  the 
courtyard.  Spanish 
Court  was  modeled 
after  the  Generalife 
Gardens  in  the 
Alhambra  in  Spain. 


Life  is  a  stewardship,"  was  the  philosophy  of 
Edgar  and  Edith  Stern,  who  opened  up  their  home 
for  charity  benefits  and  later  as  a  museum  for  the 
public.  Now  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places,  Longue  Vue  House  and  Gardens  serves 
as  a  magnificent  tourist  attraction  for  Louisiana. 
This  Old  Metairie  mansion,  surrounded  by  eight 
acres  of  gardens,  includes  close  to  20  decorative 
rooms. 

The  first  sight  before  entering  the  house  is  the  en- 


trance court  paved  with  granite  blocks  in  a  geometric 
pattern,  surrounded  by  various  seasonal  plants.  The 
court  connects  to  a  path  known  as  Oak  Alley,  named 
for  its  live  oak  trees  that  form  an  arch  overhead.  Perched 
on  top  of  the  gateposts  that  separate  the  entrance  court 
from  the  alley  are  majestic  eagles  cast  in  lead.  The 
gardens  lie  to  the  south  of  the  house. 

Because  of  their  contributions  to  the  state,  the  Sterns 
are  the  only  couple  in  history  to  have  each  received 
The  Times-Picayune  s  Loving  Cup  award,  which  rec 
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ognizes  service  in  areas  of  business,  reli- 
gion and  culture  in  the  New  Orleans  area. 
Edgar  was  awarded  in  1930  and  Edith  in 
1964. 

Edgar  Stern  was  a  successful  businessman 
and  cotton  broker  who  also  had  interests  in 
real  estate  and  communications.  He  and  his 
son,  Edgar  )r.,  founded  Louisianas  first  tele- 
vision station,  WDSU-TV.  The  elder  Stern 
was  a  generous  philanthropist,  donating 
money  to  schools,  hospitals  and  the  arts. 

Edith  was  the  daughter  of  the  wealthy 
Julius  Rosenwald,  shareholder  of  Sears  Roe- 
buck and  Company.  She  used  her  substan- 
tial inheritance  to  support  the  New  Orleans 
Museum  of  Art  and  the  Philharmonic  Sym- 
phony. She  was  co-founder  of  Newcomb 
College  Nursery  School  and  the  Metairie 
Park  Country  Day  School. 

According  to  tout  guide  Patricia  Brauen, 
architects  William  and  Geoffrey  Piatt  and 
landscape  artist  Ellen  Shipman  built  Longue 
Vue  for  the  Stern  family  between  1939  and 
1942.  The  estate  is  designed  in  Greek  Re- 
vival, a  resurgence  of  the  ancient  Greek  style 
of  architecture  common  in  the  19th  century. 
Because  of  the  collaboration  of  talents,  there 
is  a  brilliant  sense  of  unity  between  the  house 
and  the  gatdens. 

Longue  Vue,  so  the  story  goes,  is  named 
after  an  inn  on  the  Hudson  River  where 
Edgar  proposed  marriage  to  Edith 
Rosenwald.  Edgar  died  in  1959,  and  Edith 
opened  the  gardens  to  the  public  in  1968 
and  the  house  in  1980.  The  opening  of 


Longue  Vue  was  the  last  major  gift  the  Sterns 
gave  to  the  New  Orleans  area. 

The  tour  begins  at  the  front  of  the  main 
house  in  the  circular  vestibule.  Guests  enter 
through  curved,  wrought-iron  sliding  glass 
doors  that  originally  were  screened  but  were 
replaced  with  Plexiglas  in  lc)80.  A  bamboo 
chair  rests  at  each  side  of  the  pale  yellow 
doorway  next  to  half-circle  end  tables. 

The  tout  continues  into  the  main  hall, 
where  white  Roman  columns  give  the  house 
a  semblance  to  a  Southern  plantation.  Both 
sides  of  the  hall  display  oak  sideboards  be- 
neath round  mirrors  topped  with  golden 
eagles.  The  fact  that  the  eagles  face  the  same 
direction  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  mirrors  were 
not  purchased  as  a  set,  Btauen  said. 

Backtracking  past  the  circular  staircase, 
the  tour's  next  stop  is  the  ladies'  reception 
room.  The  busy  rose  patterns  of  the  walls 
and  love  seat  are  a  startling  change  from  the 
subtlety  of  the  halls  that  introduce  it.  The 
low  ceiling  and  soft  furniture  contribute  to 
its  warm,  cozy  feeling.  A  set  of  white  French 
doors  provide  a  view  of  the  gardens.  Edith 
used  this  room  to  entertain  women  at  lun- 
cheons and  dinner  parties. 

Attached  to  the  ladies'  reception  room  is 
a  similarly  decorated  powder  room.  The 
same  rose  pattern  of  the  wallpaper  is  etched 
into  the  glass  of  little  windows  above  a  large 
mirror  and  dresser. 

In  the  next  room,  what  looks  like  a  small 
kitchen  is  actually  the  flower  arranging 
room.  A  table  against  a  mirrored  wall  holds 


Edith  Stern,  the 
original  owner  of 
Longue  Vue, 
mapped  out  the 
Yellow  Garden.  It 
is  based  on  the 
monochromatic 
gardens  of 
England.  Yellow 
flowers  surround 
the  sculpture 
fountain,  which 
was  designed  by 
Robert  Engman  of 
the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 
Butterfly  Vines 
and  Carolina 
Jessamine  hang  to 
form  an  awning 
over  the  path 
from  the 
guesthouse. 

fresh  flowers  arranged  daily  by  volunteers, 
as  Edith  wished. 

Also  linked  to  the  main  hall  is  the  library. 
The  library's  walls,  mantles  and  bookshelves 
are  paneled  in  spruce  and  pine.  Antique 
figurines  from  19th  century  England  also 
contribute  to  the  decor.  Upon  entering  the 
room,  some  tourists  ask  Brauen  if  the  house 
is  haunted. 

"That  remains  to  be  seen,"  she  teplied. 

Contrasting  with  the  dark  wood  of  the 
library  is  the  Blue  Room,  which  is  just  that. 
The  light  blue-paneled  walls  are  comple- 
mented by  yellow  curtains  and,  of  course, 
yellow  flowers  that  rest  in  a  vase  on  a  small 
table  in  the  center  of  the  room.  Above  the 
mantel  (also  blue)  is  a  copy  of  a  Wassily 
Kandinsky  painting,  Sketch  for  Several 
Circles.  The  original  was  donated  to  the  New 
Orleans  Museum  of  Art. 

Modem  art  was  so  important  to  Edith 
that  she  converted  her  porch  into  an  art 
gallery.  Among  works  by  Picasso,  Arp,  Gabo 
and  Kupka  are  pieces  by  the  Sterns'  own 
grandchildren.  This  simple,  scarcely  fur- 
nished room,  like  most  rooms,  still  has  a 
porch-like  view  of  the  gardens. 

The  sleekness  of  the  art  gallery  ends 
abruptly  as  it  opens  into  an  ornate  dining 
room.  Chinese  rice  papers  with  sketches  of 
flowers  and  birds  cover  the  walls.  The  bay 
window  was  designed  so  that  part  of  it  could 
be  lowered  into  the  basement  and  a  screen 

continued  on  page  29 
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Booze  without  the  buzz 

Tastes  of  alcohol 

without  the 

hangover 

New  Orleans,  the  City  of  Sin, 
has  had  a  long  love  affair  with 
alcohol.  It  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  graceful  dilapidation  of 
the  historic  homes  and  the 
gaudy,  cheerful  vice  of  the 
French  Quarter.  The  best  culture 
clubs  in  the  city  are  seedy  booze 
dives.  We  dedicate  an  entire  sea- 
son —  Carnival  —  to  drinking 
and  partying.  Ours  is  the  only 
area  in  the  country  to  embrace 
drive-thru  daiquiri  shops,  and 
our  most  famous  street  is  the  Rue 
Bourbon. 

So  what  have  most  college 
students  gotten  from  our  deep 
infatuation  with  the  drink  an- 
cient kings  called  "the  delight- 
ful poison"? 

Hangovers.  Horrible  con- 
vulsions sometime  around  the 
middle  of  the  morning  in  the 
middle  of  freshman  year,  and 
ring-eyed,  throbbing  mi- 
graines during  9  a.m.  classes. 
Eventually,  the  novelty  of 
drinking  yourself  into  a  stupor 
just  wears  off. 

So  how  can  a  seasoned  bar- 
hopper  retain  the  flavor  of  New 
Orleans  drinking  without  that 
nasty  morning  aftertaste?  Turn 
to  the  pastime  New  Orleanians  enjoy  even  more 
than  drinking  —  eating. 

Wines,  whiskeys,  rums  and  even  beers  all  add 
a  delicious  bite  to  otherwise  bland  food.  Chefs 
have  used  every  liquor  imaginable  in  courses  from 
soup  and  salad  to  dessert.  And  you  don't  have  to 
be  Paul  Prudhomme  to  use  liquors  well  in  cook- 
ing, as  long  as  you  follow  a  few  safety  tips  and 
style  guidelines. 


Cheddar-beer  soup 

This  soup  is  rich  and  spares  no  calories.  Try  to 
use  a  good  English  amber  ale  for  better  flavor.  Do 
not  use  a  watery  beer. 


by 

Sarah 

Sparks 

photos  by 

Jessica 

Navay 


The  coq  au  vin  (red 
wine  chicken)  is  a 
delicious  way  to 
enjoy  your  favorite 
merlot  without 
having  to  worry 
about  post-wine 
headaches. 


Ingredients: 

1/2  cup  sliced  carrots 
1/2  cup  broccoli  chunks 
4  tablespoons  butter 
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1/4  cup  flour 
1  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  dry  mustard 

2  cups  milk 

1  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 

2  cups  shredded  cheese  (medium  sharp 
cheddar  or  your  favorite) 

1  cup  beer 

Cook  vegetables  and  drain.  Melt  but- 
ter; stir  in  flour,  salt  and  mustard  over  low 
heat  until  smooth.  Remove  from  heat.  Add 
milk  and  Worcestershire.  Heat  mixture 
until  it  coats  the  spoon.  Add  cheese.  Cook 
over  medium  heat  until  cheese  melts.  Stir 
in  beer  and  vegetables  and  bring  to  a  sim- 
mer. Cook  about  15  minutes. 


Coq  au  Vin  (Red  Wine  Chicken) 
Adapted  from  Fine  Cooking 

Don't  spend  a  fortune  on  the  wine, 
which  flavors  and  tenderizes  the  chicken, 
but  don't  use  one  you  wouldn't  drink  oth- 
erwise. Likewise,  use  simple  cooking 
brandy.  Serves  4. 

Ingredients: 

1  tablespoon  butter 

1  tablespoon  canola  oil 
1/2  cup  diced  bacon 

2  1/2  pounds  chicken  breast,  excess  fat 
trimmed 

1/2  cup  brandy 

2  cloves  garlic,  minced 

1  bay  leaf 

1/2  teaspoon  dried  thyme 

1  medium  tomato,  seeded  and  chopped 

2  cups  dry  red  wine 

2  cups  chicken  stock 

3  cups  button  mushrooms 
1  /4  teaspoon  salt 

1/4  teaspoon  black  pepper 

Sauce: 

3  tablespoons  butter 
3  tablespoons  flour 

Heat  a  large  saucepan  over  medium- 
high  heat  and  add  the  butter  and  oil.  Add 
bacon  and  crisp  it,  then  remove  bacon  and 
set  it  aside. 

Brown  the  chicken  in  the  same  pan, 
then  pour  off  the  drippings  and  save.  Pour 
the  brandy  over  the  chicken  in  the  pan, 
keeping  back  Irom  the  flame. 


The  Kahlua  chocolate  trifle  is  a  tasty  alternative  to  the  Friday  night  binge. 
The  rich,  cafe  au  lait  flavor  of  Kahlua  sharpens  the  taste  of  the  chocolate. 


If  it  doesn't  ignite,  hold  a  lit  match  over 
the  pan.  When  the  flames  die  out,  scrape 
up  the  browned  bits  and  add  the  garlic,  bay 
leaf,  thyme,  tomato,  wine,  stock  and  bacon. 
Cover  the  pot,  reduce  the  heat  to  medium 
low,  and  simmer  until  the  chicken  feels  firm 
and  its  juices  run  clear  when  pierced,  about 
30  minutes.  Remove  the  chicken  from  the 
pan,  reserving  the  cooking  liquid. 

Heat  the  bacon  drippings  in  a  separate 
pan  on  medium-high  heat,  and  saute  the 
mushrooms  in  the  fat  until  lightly 
browned.  Take  the  pan  oft  the  heat. 

Cream  the  butter  with  a  fork  and  add 
flour,  mixing  until  smooth.  Bring  the  re- 
served liquid  to  a  simmer  and  skim  the 
surface.  Continue  to  simmer  until  the  liq- 
uid is  reduced  by  half.  Whisk  in  the  flour 
paste  1  tablespoon  at  a  time  until  the  liq- 
uid is  the  consistency  of  light  cream  (you 
may  not  need  all  the  paste).  Add  the 
mushrooms  and  simmer  tor  5  minutes. 
Taste  and  add  salt  and  pepper  if  needed. 
To  serve,  ladle  the  sauce  over  the  chicken. 

Kahlua  Chocolate  Trifle 

This  is  by  tar  one  of  the  richest  choco- 


late dishes  you  can  make,  and  the  coffee 
flavor  of  the  Kahlua  sharpens  the  taste  of 
the  chocolate. 

Ingredients: 

1  box  instant  cake  mix,  dark  or  Swiss 
chocolate  flavor 

1  cup  Kahlua 

2  cups  whipped  cream  or  Cool  Whip 
1/3  cup  chocolate  mints 

Make  the  cake  according  to  directions  on 
the  box,  in  a  shallow  baking  pan  if  possible. 

While  still  warm,  crumble  the  cake  into 
small  to  medium-sized  chunks.  Spread  about 
1/4  of  these  on  a  deep  baking  dish  or  bowl. 

Drizzle  1  /4  cup  Kahlua  over  the  pieces, 
then  spoon  1 II  cup  whipped  cream  on  top. 
Add  another  layer  of  cake  chunks  on  top 
of  this  and  repeat  the  process  until  all  the 
ingredients  have  been  used. 

Set  the  dish  aside  for  10  minutes.  Melt 
the  chocolate  mints  in  low  heat,  either  on 
the  stove  or  in  the  microwave,  being  care- 
ful not  to  burn  them.  Drizzle  this  over  the 
top  layer  of  the  trifle  just  before  serving. 
Remember  that  in  this  case,  the  alcohol  is 
not  cooked  awav.  % 
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How  to  help  the  environments 
by  helping  your  wallet 


Gas  appliances  are 
far  more  cost- 
efficient  and 
environmentally 
friendly  than  their 
electric 
counterparts. 


Environmentalism  isn't  just  for  tree-hugging  hip- 
pie freaks  anymore.  It's  also  for  penny-pinching 
apartment-living  college  students. 

Moving  off  campus  seems  like  a  great  idea;  the 
rent  tor  a  three-bedroom  abode  beats  the  heck  out 
of  the  roughly  $440  per  month  tor  the  Cabra  Closet, 
you  don't  have  to  check  in,  and  you  get  your  own 
kitchen  and  bathroom. 

But  then  come  the  utility  bills.  All  of  a  sudden. 
Momma  Loyola  looks  awful  nice.  Before  you  go  run- 
ning back  onto  campus  to  enjoy  the  free  air  condi- 
tioning and  cable,  try  a  few  things  in  your  apart- 
ment to  keep  the  energy  bill  down. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Energy,  the  en- 
ergy used  by  the  average  American  home  creates 
more  than  twice  the  air  pollution  per  year  as  the 
average  car.  That  is  because  power  companies  make 
the  electricity  by  burning  fossil  fuels,  which  release 
carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse  gases  into  the 
atmosphere. 

Saving  energy  around  the  house  makes  sense  en- 
vironmentally, but  it  also  makes  sense  economically: 
You  buy  all  the  energy  you  use.  To  avoid  burning 
electricity  (and  money)  unnecessarily,  keep  an  en- 
vironmental attitude  around  the  house. 


Reasonable  power  bills  start  with  selecting  the 
right  apartment.  Look  for  gas  water  heating,  cen- 
tral air  conditioning,  gas  furnaces  and  ceiling  fans 
in  the  most  commonly  used  rooms.  Having  these 
things  will  land  you  lower  energy  bills  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  And  before  you  sign  a  long-term 
lease,  it  is  helpful  to  know  what  the  average  power 
bill  has  been.  If  the  landlord  doesn't  have  that  in- 
formation, the  utility  company  will  give  it  to  you 
for  the  past  year. 

If  you  already  have  a  place  but  want  to  make  it 
more  efficient,  remember  that  you  don't  own  the 
house.  Only  make  changes  that  will  pay  for  them- 
selves before  you  move  out,  or  that  you  can  take 
with  you  when  you  leave.  That  way,  your  invest- 
ment will  keep  giving  for  years  to  come. 

It's  in  the  air 

In  the  South,  air  conditioning  by  far  uses  the 
most  electricity  in  the  house.  According  to  Entergy, 
Louisiana's  power  company,  the  AC  in  the  average 
New  Orleans  house  accounts  for  55  percent  of  all 
power  used.  Going  without  the  AC  is  one  option 
that  keeps  the  bills  down,  but  in  New  Orleans,  it  is 
not  an  option.  However,  you  aren't  necessarily 
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common  cents 

doomed  to  pay  out  of  your  ear  in  cool- 
ing costs. 

The  first  rule  of  cooling  a  house  is  not 
to  try  to  cool  the  whole  house.  Cool  the 
area  of  the  house  you  are  in.  If  you  have  a 
wall  air  conditioning  unit,  close  all  the 
doors  to  that  room. 

Also,  use  a  fan.  Using  a  fan  allows  you 
to  reel  cooler  even  when  the  room  is  warm. 
The  fan  also  circulates  cool  air  that  builds 
up  in  areas  away  from  where  you  want  it, 
so  your  AC  doesn't  have  to  work  as  hard. 

Also,  forget  the  wives'  tale  that  leaving 
the  air  on  when  you  leave  saves  money.  It 
doesn't.  The  air  conditioner  doesn't  work  less 
hard  when  you  get  back.  The  only  reason 
for  leaving  the  AC  on  is  so  the  room  will 
be  cool  when  you  get 
home. 

When     you     are 
home,  keep  your  thet- 
mostat  at  78  degrees 
According  to 

Entergy,  every  de- 
gree below  that  can 
increase  your  energy  cost 
by  as  much  as  3  percent 

Use  some  common  sense  as  well.  When 
you  want  your  room  warm,  open  the 
blinds.  When  you  want  the  room  cool, 
close  them. 

If  the  filters  are  clogged  in  the  air  con- 
ditioning unit,  the  unit  will  not  work  ef- 
fectively. Most  manufacturers  recommend 
changing  the  filter  monthly.  With  wall 
units,  cleaning  the  filters  monthly  is  suffi- 
cient. Central  AC  units  require  new  filters 
each  month.  Clean  filters  don't  just  keep 
bills  down,  they  also  improve  the  air  qual- 
ity within  the  house  by  removing  dust  and 
allergens. 

In  the  winter,  don't  use  electric  heaters  if 
at  all  possible.  Gas  heaters  are  far  more  cost- 
effective  and  they  keep  the  room  warmer. 

Another  way  of  regulating  home  tem- 
perature is  by  putting  rugs  on  hardwood 
floors.  Not  only  do  they  add  a  stylish  little 
touch  to  a  room,  they  also  help  insulate 
the  house. 

Down  the  drain 

Next  to  air  conditioning,  the  water 
heater  is  the  most  power-consuming  util- 
ity in  the  house. 

Gas  water  heaters  are  far  more  en- 


ergy efficient  than  their  electric  coun- 
terparts. 

According  to  Tom  Lowenburg,  research 
director  for  the  Alliance  for  Affordable 
Energy,  electric  heaters  keep  the  water 
toasty  warm  for  around  $400  per  year, 
while  a  gas  one  does  the  same  for  almost 
one  quarter  of  the  cost. 

As  a  renter,  you  are  stuck  with  what  your 
landlord  gives  you.  But  regardless  of  the 
heat  source,  some  adjustments  can  be  made 
to  save  you  money. 

The  cost  of  heating  water  depends  on  the 
amount  of  hot  water  you  use.  In  Australia,  it 
is  government  policy  in  times  of  drought  to 
encourage  people  to  shed  their  modesty  and 
shower  with  a  friend  to  save  water. 

In  New  Orleans,  water  rationing  is  all 
but  unnecessary.  But  conserving  the  hot 
water  you  use  is  never  a  bad  idea.  While 
you  may  not  opt  for  the  Sydney 
method,  using  a  low- 
flow  showerhead  will 
save  you  money. 
These  mid-tech  gad- 
gets claim  to  get  you  as 
wet  as  traditional 
showerheads  while  using 
less  water.  They  do  take 
some  installation,  though. 

The  easiest  way  to  lower  your  hot  wa- 
ter heating  cost  without  any  handiwork 
is  to  lower  the  water  heater's  thermo- 
stat to  medium  range  (between  1  10  and 
1 12  degrees). 

You  don't  need  extremely  hot  water  to 
kill  the  germs  in  your  dishwasher  and  wash- 
ing machine.  That's  what  you  buy  soap  for. 
Let  the  soap  kill  the  germs  and  turn  down 
the  hot  water.  A  good  rule  of  thumb  to 
remember:  You  are  wasting  heat  if  you  have 
to  add  a  lot  of  cold  water  when  you  take  a 
shower. 

Buying  and  installing  a  water  heater 
wrap  is  another  easy  way  to  save  a  lot  of 
money  every  month.  For  around  $20  at 
any  hardware  store,  you  can  buy  a  specially 
made  blanket  to  insulate  the  water  heater. 
It  allows  less  heat  to  escape  through  the 
walls  of  the  heater  and  should  pay  for  it- 
self by  the  end  of  the  year.  You  can  take  it 
with  you  when  you  move,  so  this  actually 
will  turn  out  to  be  a  solid  investment. 

While  you  are  out  playing  around  with 
your  water  heater,  open  the  faucet  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  According  to  Entergy,  drain- 
ing a  gallon  of  water  from  the  heater  every 
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year  clears  out  sediment  and  helps  it  run 
more  efficiently. 

Showers  do  use  much  less  water  than 
baths,  so  the  showering-with-a-friend 
method  may  be  the  way  to  go  after  all. 

The  lighter  side 

Perhaps  the  easiest  and  most  wide- 
spread environmental  retrofit  you  can  do 
is  install  compact,  fluores- 
cent bulbs  in  the  most 
frequently       used 
light  fixtures  in  the 
house,  generally  the    ' 
ones    you    use    for 
more  than  two  hours 
every  day. 

These    bulbs    cost 
around  $10  and  fit  into 
any  light  socket.  They  last 
up  to   13   times  longer 
than  conventional  incan- 
descent bulbs  and,  accord- 
ing to  Lowenburg,  use  one 
quarter  less  electricity.  That 
translates  into  almost  one  ton  of  car- 
bon dioxide  emissions  that  will  not 
be  released  into  the  atmosphere  by  the 
power  plant  during  the  life  of  the  bulb. 

Older  fluorescent  bulbs  use  more  elec- 
tricity when  you  first  turn  them  on,  but 
the  newer  bulbs  have  electronic  ballasts  and 
no  heating  element,  making  them  far  more 
efficient.  According  to  Lowenburg,  they 
use  the  same  amount  of  power  from  the 
time  they  are  turned  on  until  the  time  they 
are  switched  off.  Constantly  switching 
fluorescents  off  and  on  greatly  reduces  the 
life  of  the  bulb,  though. 

Incandescent  bulbs  give  out  a  wider 
range  of  the  light  spectrum  than 
fluorescents.  So  for  activities  which  necessi- 
tate more  eye  strain,  such  as  sewing  and  read- 
ing, use  a  reading  lamp  with  a  traditional 
bulb  to  supplement  the  fluorescent  light. 

Avoid  halogen  torches  like  the  plague. 
They  give  nice  light  but  can  use  as  much  as 
$  1 00  a  year  in  electricity. 

Aside  from  buying  new  bulbs,  a  few  tech- 
niques help  the  bulbs  you  already  have  work 
better. 

First,  clean  the  bulbs  and  lampshades 
periodically.  The  more  dirt  and  debris  ob- 
structing them,  the  less  light  emitted. 

In  all  lighting  situations,  use  one 
large  bulb  rather  than  many  small  bulbs. 
One  traditional  100-watt  bulb  gives  off 


nearly  50  percent  more  light  than  lour  takes  that  much  more  energy  to  start  back 

25-watt  bulbs.  up  again. 

A  watt  is  a  measurement  of  electrical  power.  With  the  refrigerator  there  is  always  the 

The  power  company  charges  you  per  kilowatt  common-sense  rule  Momma  told  you: 

hour,  which  translates  into  10  100-watt  light  Don't  leave  the  door  open, 
bulbs  being  burned  tor  one  hour.  Light  out-  But  you  also  can  buy  what  is  called  a 

put  is  measured  in  lumens.  The  best  value  in  green  plug.  This  green  plug  makes  your 

bulbs  comes  when  you  get  high  lumens  for  fridge  use  the  right  voltage  during  each 

few  watts.  of  its  cycles,  avoiding  energy-wasting 

Be  sure  to  use  only  the  correct  bulb  for  the  peaks  and  lows, 
light  you  need.  The  higher  the  watt,  the  more  II  you  use  one  of  these,  adjust  the  tern- 
electricity  it  uses  and  the  more  lumens  it  emits,  perature  in  the  refrigerator  according  to 
So  if  bright  light  isn't  essential,  opt  for  a  low-  the  instructions  that  come  with  the  $40 
wattage  bulb.  plug  so  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  sav- 
ings. This  gizmo  is  a  bit  pricey,  but  again, 
Appliance  awareness  you  can  take  it  with  you  when  you  move. 
Appliances  don't  account  for  as            When  you  head  to  the  appliance  store, 
much  energy  as  the  heaters  and  AC,  make  sure  to  buy  things  rated  Energy  Star 
but  that  is  just  because  they  aren't  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
used  as  often.  When  they  are  on,  These  appliances  meet  the  highest  indus- 


your  microwave,  television,  washer 
and  dryer  consume  astronomical 
amounts  of  power.  Being  smart  with 
them  can  save  bushels. 


try  standards,  and  the  savings  end  up  pay- 
ing the  cost  of  the  appliance  during  their 
lives. 

According  to  the  Department  of  En- 

When  you  do  laundry,  don't  waste      ergy,  Americans  spend  more  than  $110 

water  or  cycles.  Only  wash  full  loads,      billion  per  year  on  home  energy  bills,  av- 

and  don't  use  hot  water  unless  it  is  ab-      eraging  nearly  $1,300  per  household.  By 

solutely  necessary;  the  warm  water  usually      environmentalizing  the  house,  the  average 

suffices.  homeowner  can  save  up  to  50  percent  each 

The  same  goes  tor  the  dishwasher:       month  on  electricity  —  more  than  enough 

Soap  kills  germs  —  you  don't  need  ex-      reason  to  mimic  the  tree  huggers.  "S 

treme   heat.    If  you 

Where  does  my  money  go? 


aren't  going  to  be 
around  to  unload  the 
dishes  immediately  al- 
ter the  cycle  ends,  set 
the  dishwasher  to  air 
dry.  It  saves  energy 
and  it  you  have  a  cup 
casualty,  it  won't  be 
melted  beyond  recog- 
nition. 

For  both  dish- 
washer and  the  wash, 
don't  use  more  soap 
than  recommended  by 
the  manufacturer.  Too 
much  soap  makes  too 
many  suds  and  the 
motor  has  to  work 
that  much  harder. 

Dry  your  loads 
back  to  back  to  use 
stored  heat.  If  you 
have  long  periods  of 
time  between  loads, 
the  dryer  cools  and 


55%  heating  and 
air  conditioning 


20%  water  heating 


8%  refrigerator/freezer 
5%  food  preparation 


4%  clothes  dryer/dishwasher 
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General  information 


by 
Jennifer 
Cernich 


Novel-turned-movie  better 
on  paper 

Never  judge  a  book  by  its  cover,  or  by  the  movie 
based  on  the  book  as  it  is  in  this  case. 

The  General's  Daughter  by  Nelson  DeMille  was 
poorly  made  into  a  movie,  but  the  book  is  phenom- 
enal. It  is  a  story  of  torture,  betrayal  and  mystery  that 
will  keep  you  reading  for  hours.  The  story  is  set  in 
Fort  Hadley,  Ga.,  where  "Fighting  Joe" 
Campbell  is  the  commanding  officer. 

Campbell's  daughter  is  Captain  Ann 
Campbell,  a  graduate  of  West  Point 
Military  Academy  and  a  Gulf  War  vet- 
eran. Things  appear  to  be  well  at  Fort 
Hadley,  and  Ann  is  the  pride  or  the 
base.  That  is,  until  the  day  that  her 
dead  body  is  found,  naked  and 
bound,  on  the  firing  range. 

Special  investigator  Pau 
Brenner  is  brought  in  to  take  the 
case    along    with    Cynthia 
Sunhill,  a  rape  specialist.  Their 
match  is  not  one  made  in 
heaven,  especially  since  they 
have  a  romantic  history 
from  years  before  that 
threatens  to  interfere 
with  the  investigation. 

Throughout   the 
book,  many  suspects 
are  brought  to  the 
forefront,  and  the  reader 
is  brought  to  the  edge  of  believing 
their  guilt  in  the  murder  of  Ann  Campbell 
DeMille  makes  each  suspects  history  known,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  victim. 

Colonel  Kent,  the  head  or  the  base  police  de- 
partment, seems  completely  normal  until  his  past 
with  Ann  Campbell  is  revealed.  Then  there  is  Colo- 
nel Moore,  Ann  Campbell's  boss  —  confidant  and 
therapist  all  in  one.  This  combination  of  skills  could 
be  good  and  it  could  be  bad.  You  just  don't  know. 

Colonel  Fowler  is  the  personal  assistant  to  Gen- 
eral Campbell  and  seems  like  the  only  honest  and 
upstanding  one  in  the  whole  bunch  . . .  but  is  he? 

Finally,  there  is  General  Campbell.  Campbell 
served  in  the  Gull  War  and  is  proud  to  have  his  daugh- 
ter graduate  from  West  Point  and  follow  in  het  dad's 
footsteps.  But  when  drama  unfolded  while  Ann  was 


at  West  Point,  Campbell  handled  it  the  only  way  he 
knew  how,  even  if  it  hurt  Ann.  Campbell  covered  up 
something  horrible  that  no  father  ever  should  cover 
up  when  his  daughter  is  involved. 

Ann  Campbell  appears  to  be  the  perfect  female 
soldier  —  an  ideal  subject  for  an  Army  recruitment 
poster.  However,  even  she  has  a  shady  side  of  scan- 
dal and  intrigue.  This  side  is  brought  out  by  a  be- 
trayal like  no  other. 

DeMille  takes  you  to  the  edge  and  then  pulls  you 
back  with  a  new  revelation.  His  shocking,  graphic 
images  are  written  into  your  mind. 

You  get  a  true  feel  for  the  South  with  the  heat  and 
the  intensity  described  in  every  conversation 
between  Sunhill  and  Btenner.  The 
tension  between  these  two 
keeps  the  fire  in  the  plot 
going  and  eliminates 
the  lulls. 
Sunhill  and  Brenner 
also  deliver  some  light  wit 
to  cut  the  tension  at  certain 
points,  but  it  is  only  a  brief 
time  before  you  are  taken 
back  to  the  mystery  of  the  un- 
raveling murder  case. 
DeMille  gives  amazing  details 
that  don't  ramble  on  and  on  but 
instead  give  you  the  feel  of  the  mo- 
ment and  a  vision  of  the  scene. 
There  are  no  limits  to  the  answer 
of  who  is  guilty. 

DeMille's  charactet  development  is 
incredible.  You  feel  like  you  know  each 
character,  and  the  revelations  are  as  incred- 
ible to  you  as  they  are  to  the  people  in  the 
book.  At  the  end,  you  realize  the  guilt  lies 
in  many  places;  those  who  were  not  guilty 
were  made  guilt)'. 

The  plot  is  complicated  and  suspicion  lies  with 
everyone  until  the  very  end  when  it  all  comes  to- 
gether in  a  stunning  conclusion. 

The  book  takes  you  places  the  movie  doesn't  and 
couldn't.  You  can  play  out  the  scenes  in  your  head 
as  you  read  them.  These  images  can  be  as  graphic  or 
as  subtle  as  your  imagination  makes  them.  DeMille's 
images  are  better  than  any  scene  a  movie  could  por- 
tray. The  General's  Daughter  is  a  chilling  and  tortur- 
ous story. 

If  you  want  a  good  mystery  with  sex  appeal,  this 
novel  is  the  one  for  you.  Read  it,  and  let  your  imagi- 
nation go  to  wotk.  ^Jf 
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Left:  Georgette  Kreller  once  had 
no  worries  about  walking  down 
the  Mississippi  River.  Now  things 
have  changed. 

Below:  Kreller  purchased  this 
pastel-sketched  drawing  during 
the  first  Ya-Ya  show.  The  building 
doesn't  exist  anymore,  but  it 
reminds  her  of  the  neighborhood 
where  she  grew  up. 


Art  history 


Neighborhood  native 

recounts  the  birth  of  the 

Arts  District 


-oldc 


jh  to 


G  eorgette  Kreller  is  an  old  woman  - 
tell  you  her  age  and  not  care. 

She  was  around  in  1917  when  the  Red  Light  Dis- 
trict shut  down  and  the  whores  of  the  city  moved  to 
new  homes.  She  was  around  when  the  sugar  warehouse 
on  Canal  Street  caught  fire  during  the  late  '40s,  con- 
verting buildings  into  carbon  and  covering  the  French 
Quarter  for  days  with  a  sticky,  stinking  fog. 

A  lot  ofNew  Orleans  is  gone  now,  Kreller  says.  Things 
have  burned  down  and  blown  up.  New  housing  devel- 
opments have  replaced  old  housing  developments.  High- 
way construction  has  eliminated  enure  districts,  and  re- 
spectable schools  have  decayed  and  closed.  Vendors  no 
longer  sell  apples  from  the  tops  of  streetcars. 

You  can  almost  see  Kreller  putting  on  a  pair  of  rose- 
tinted  spectacles.  "At  night  you  could  go  anywhere," 
she  says.  "I'd  pick  up  my  girlfriend,  my  grandmother 
and  my  litde  brother  and  walk  down  to  the  river.  There 
was  absolutely  no  one  out  except  a  couple  of  drunks.  All 
that  rubbish  that's  there  now  —  that  was  nothing." 

The  one  thing  that  hasn't  disappeared  or  changed 
for  the  worse,  Kreller  says,  is  her  old  neighborhood.  From 
age  five,  she  lived  in  what  is  now  called  the  Arts  District. 
Bordered  by  Julia,  Camp,  and  South  Rampart  streets 
and  petering  out  in  the  glitzy  area  near  Canal,  the  Arts 
District  is  a  peculiar  piece  of  New  Orleans. 

In  the  past,  the  neighborhood  was  a  haven  for  de- 
cent folk  "Behind  Krauss  &  Company  [now  closed] 
was  the  Red  Light  District,"  Kreller  says.  "They  took 


that  away  after  World  War  II,  when  the  freeways,  ex- 
pressways and  bridges  came  into  being.  All  the  madams 
moved  out.  ...  You  had  prostitutes  all  over  the  city.  I 
lived  on  the  only  block  without  a  [whore]house  on  it." 

At  night,  Kreller  and  her  husband,  a  meat  packer  for 
the  now-defunct  Omar  &  Company,  would  watch  ca- 
dets from  the  nearby  Naval  Reserve  march  through  their 
streets.  People  knew  each  other,  and  incidents  of  crime 
were  rare.  "Our  greatest  fear,"  she  says,  "was  hearing  the 
fire  engines  coming  down  the  street." 

The  Arts  District  is  not  out  of  the  way  from  Up- 
town, yet  hardly  any  pedestrian  traffic  is  in  its  streets 
and  shops.  Since  Krellet  lived  there  (she  now  lives  in 
River  Ridge),  the  district  has  changed.  Following  the 
general  trend  New  Orleans  has  taken  in  the  past  few 
decades,  it's  become  a  dirtier,  more  dangerous  place. 

At  the  same  time  it  has  improved,  Kreller  says. 

"In  that  neighborhood,  there  were  no 
art  galleries,"  she  says.  "If  you  were  an 
artist,  you'd  take  classes  in  the  Quarter. 
As  far  as  walking  on  the  street  and  seeing 
something  pretty,  there  was  nothing." 

The  district  received  its  "arts"  label 
only  a  few  years  ago.  "There  was  a  ter- 
rific change  in  the  whole  atmosphere," 
Kreller  says.  "From  Julia  Street  to  Camp 
to  St.  Charles.  I'm  just  amazed  at  what 
happened." 

"It  all  started  in  the  mid-'80s  with  the 
World's  Fair,"  she  says.  "A  lot  of  vacant 
buildings  were  filled.  You  had  a  lot  more 
of  the  same  people  here,  and  they  didn't 
keep  themselves  behind  doors." 

Eccentrics  and  bohemian  types  settled 
into  the  crumbling  houses  of  the  district, 
giving  the  area  some  life.  Krellers  daugh 

continued  on  page  30 
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"  Oonoogoo  Oonoogoo  ..."  is  chanted 
by  Alutiiq  children  while  they  dance  to  na- 
tive drumbeats.  Fishermen  sail  their  skiffs 
in  search  of  sea  life.  Bears  walk  through  the 
village  streets  looking  for  food,  or  perhaps 
just  out  of  curiosity.  This  is  a  typical  day  for 
those  who  live  in  Old  Harbor,  Alaska. 

Tucked  away  on  Kodiak  Island,  Old  Har- 
bor can  be  reached  only  by  air  and  sea.  Small 
chartered  planes  fly  in  and  out  of  the  village, 
delivering  mail  and  food  supplies  to  its  324 
residents.  Locals  may  spend  more  than 
$1 ,000  on  each  trip  they  take  to  the  city  of 
Kodiak  for  supplies.  Boats  carry  fishermen 
through  the  harbor  in  search  of  halibut  and 
salmon,  as  they  have  done  for  centuries. 

Things  are  changing,  however,  accord- 
ing to  Ron  Berntsen,  a  34-year  resident  of 
Old  Harbor.  "We  can't  fish  anymore.  Prices 
have  dropped;  seasons  have  changed.  If  you 
couldn't  make  money  on  salmon,  you  used 
to  crab,  but  they're  in  decline." 

Despite  attitudes  similar  to  Berntsen's 
among  some  villagers,  the  tourist  industry 


doesn't  share  his  feelings.  Because  of  the 
town's  seclusion,  fishermen  come  during 
the  summer  months,  hoping  to  take  their 
share.  The  one  thing  no  one  can  take  with 
them,  however,  is  the  Kodiak  bear.  Old 
Harbor  is  in  a  wildlife  refuge  designed  to 
protect  these  bears,  which  are  the  largest 
carnivorous  land  animals  in  the  world. 

Harbor  history 

The  history  of  Old  Harbor  goes  back 
2,000  years  when  the  Alutiiq  settled  the 
area.  They  lived  quietly  off  the  land,  until 
200  years  ago  when  Russian  Orthodox  set- 
tlers came  to  claim  goods. 

Gregory  Shelikof,  a  Russian  fur  trader, 
slaughtered  more  than  2,000  men,  women 
and  children  on  a  nearby  island  that  origi- 
nally was  used  as  a  refuge.  Some  shamans 
of  the  Alutiiq  told  the  tribe  to  be  wary  of 
the  Russians,  while  others  said  they  were 
"bringing  the  word  of  God,"  according  to 
Phyllis  Clough,  a  lifelong  resident  of  Old 
Harbor.  Her  ancestors,  along  with  most  of 
the  Alutiiq,  accepted  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox way  of  life.  Old  Harbor  became  the 
first  Russian  Orthodox  settlement  in  the 


Western  Hemisphere. 

Belief  in  the  religion  strengthened  in 
1964  when  a  tsunami  struck  Kodiak  Island. 
The  wave  of  water  took  the  brabaras  (Alutiiq 
homes  made  of  driftwood  and  sod)  out  to 
sea.  It  destroyed  the  entire  town,  except  for 
the  Three  Saints  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

"Not  one  candle  fell,  nor  one  drop  of 
water  was  inside.  It  was  a  signal  for  them 
not  to  move,  but  to  rebuild,"  Clough  said. 

Fountain  of  youth 
The  Alutiiq  culture  lives  on  through  its 
young.  An  ensemble  of  1 1  children  forms 
the  Old  Harbor  Alutiiq  Dancers.  Old  Har- 
bor locals  work  with  the  Kodiak  Tribal 
Council  to  continue  the  tradition.  "These 
children  are  volunteers;"  they  do  it  because 
they  want  to  learn  about  their  past,  said 
Wanda  Price,  organizer  and  drum  beater 
for  the  group.  Song  and  dance  routines 
about  courtship,  fishermen  and  even  the 
bogeyman  are  practiced  every  week  and  on 
special  occasions. 

Despite  the  adversity  that  Old  Harbor 
has  faced  in  the  past,  the  town  survives 
through  the  unity  of  its  people. 
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Top  left:  The  Three  Saints  Russian  Orthodox  Church  was  left 
standing  after  a  tsunami  hit  Kodiak  Island  in  1964.  The  people  of 
Old  Harbor  waited  on  the  mountain  behind  it,  watching  their  homes 
slowly  drift  out  to  sea.  The  church  is  a  symbol  of  strength  in  the 
community.  Townspeople  are  in  the  process  of  remodeling  the 
statuesque  church,  which  has  stood  for  almost  100  years. 

Top  right:  The  church's  graveyard  is  on  top  of  a  mountain  behind 
the  church.  A  small,  overgrown  path  leads  to  the  plateau  where  a 
shrine  to  Mother  of  God  overlooks  the  gravesites. 

Bottom:  The  inside  of  the  church  is  elaborately  decorated  with  icon 
art.  Artists  used  traditional  painting  techniques,  such  as  egg 
tempera  and  encaustic,  to  adorn  the  church. 
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"We  can't  fish  anymore. 

Prices  have  dropped; 

seasons  have  changed.  If 

you  couldn't  make  money 

on  salmon,  you  used  to 

crab,  but  they're  in 

decline." 

Ron  Berntsen, 

34-year  resident  of  Old 

Harbor 


Top:  An  aged  pier  stretches  out  toward  the  passing  fishing  boats  of  Old  Harbor.  The 
pier  stands  alone  on  a  desolate  beach. 

Bottom  left:  Bears  frequent  the  Old  Harbor  garbage  dump  when  food  is  scarce.  Some  do 
it  more  often  than  not  because  it  is  an  easy  way  to  gain  the  fat  they  need  for  the  long 
winter.  Sometimes  they  wander  into  town,  endangering  children  and  family  pets.  Just 
recently  a  sow  and  her  two  cubs  had  to  be  killed  because  of  the  threat  they  posed. 

Bottom  right:  Brabaras  are  the  original  houses  of  the  Alutiiq  and  are  made  from 
driftwood  and  sod.  The  last  remaining  one  in  Old  Harbor  is  uptown  and  is  surrounded 
by  tall  grass  and  weeds.  The  inside  consists  of  a  fire  pit  and  a  sun  roof,  and  the  area 
is  barely  1  0  square  feet. 
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Top  left:  The  daughter  of  group  organizer  Wanda  Price  shows  off  her 
headdress,  made  by  hand  from  Russian  trading  beads. 

Top  right:  The  Old  Harbor  Alutnq  dancers  are  a  group  of  children  who  sing  and 
dance,  telling  stories  about  the  Alutnq  way  of  life. 

Bottom:  Wanda  Price  beats  the  rhythm  on  her  drum  as  the  children 
perform.  H 
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Loyola's  a  commuter  school, 
right?  Everybody  knows  that. 
It's  in  all  the  public  relations 
materials.  All  the  statistics  say 
so,  too. 

In  fact,  the  Office  of  Institutional  Re- 
search says  more  than  65  percent  of 
Loyola  students  live  off  campus.  Parking 
is  one  of  our  top  problems,  with  more 
than  three  decals  sold  per  space.  Every 
morning  the  lots  fill  by  9:30  a.m.,  and 
the  streets  around  Loyola  are  lined  with 
cars.  It  seems  like  a  no-brainer.  We're 
mostly  commuters. 

Some  have  even  used  this  "fact"  against 
the  university,  calling  it  no  more  than  a 
continuation  of  the  Catholic  high  schools 
dotted  around  New  Orleans.  With  so 
many  commuters  it  would  seem  that  lo- 
cals flood  Loyola,  leaving  little  room  for 
out-of-towners. 

But  we  know  that  this  isn't  so.  While 
almost  two-thirds  of  students  reside  off 
campus,  only  about  one-third  of  freshmen 
do  so.  That's  when  students  from  outside 
the  New  Orleans  area  must  live  in  the 
dorms  —  a  good  indicator  of  how  many 
"real"  commuters  exist. 

More  than  one-third  or  students  aren't 
really  commuters  living  ar  their  parents' 
houses.  Instead,  they  are  from  other  parts 


of  the  country  and  come  to  New  Orleans 
for  the  school  year.  Their  hometowns, 
childhood  friends  and  high  schools  are 
"somewhere  else. 

Not  your  everyday  commuters 
What  exactly  do  you  call  a  student 
from  out  of  town  who  lives  here  only  to 
attend  college?  They  aren't  commuters, 
they  aren't  residents;  instead,  they're  what 
some  refer  to  as  "resimuters."  It's  a  term 
used  to  distinguish  them  from  true  com- 
muters and  residents.  They  are  similar  to 
and  different  from  members  of  the  other 
two  categories,  and  the  word  recognizes 
the  melding  of  the  two. 

Where  do  resimuters  come  from?  They 
come  from  all  over:  other  parts  of  Louisi- 
ana, other  parts  ot  the  United  States  and 
even  other  parts  of  the  world.  Travel  time 
ranges  from  an  hour  to  a  few  days.  Before 
the  school  year  begins,  they  come  in 
hordes  and  settle,  mainly  in  Uptown 
apartments  five  minutes  from  campus. 
They  arrive  in  town  in  a  manner  much 
like  resident  students,  towing  along  ev- 
erything they  want  and  need  to  make  it 
through  the  school  year.  Personal  items 
of  all  kinds  are  packed  into  anything  with 
wheels  for  the  journey.  They  say  their  fare- 
wells and  good-byes,  and  then  the  trip 


At  9  a.m.,  Laura  Lee 
Wilkinson,  biology 
senior,  rolls  out  of 
bed  to  get  ready  for 
her  9:30  class. 
Living  only  five 
blocks  away  from 
Loyola,  she  doesn't 
need  to  fight  the 
morning  traffic  of 
1-10;  a  bicycle  is  all 
she  needs. 


begins.  They  travel  by  highway  and  by- 
way, by  car,  boat,  train  and  plane,  from 
all  directions. 

According  to  Karen  Shields,  director 
of  New  Student  Orientation,  resimuters 
are  students  who  are  not  living  with  their 
family  of  origin. 

"Typically,  those  students  are 
upperclass  students,"  she  said.  "They 
opted  not  to  live  in  the  residence  halls, 
but  they  want  to  keep  the  close  proxim- 
ity with  the  [campus].  The  needs,  con- 
cerns and  focus  of  the  resimuters  can  be 
different  from  those  of  the  traditional 
commuters." 

Catering  to  commuters 

Loyola  has  to  worry  least  about  keep- 
ing residents  from  year  to  year.  The  re- 
tention rate  for  residents  is  high,  prob- 
ably because  students  who  live  on  cam- 
pus reel  literally  at  home  in  the  school  en- 
vironment. 

"If  you  ask  me  if  students  get  more  out 
of  their  education  living  a  year  on-cam- 
pus,  the  answer  is  probably  yes.  It's  easier 
as  a  freshman  living  on  campus  [to  find  a 
niche],"  said  Jim  Eiseman,  vice  president 
lor  Student  Affairs. 

The  same  goes  for  resimuters,  Eiseman 
said.  "They  are  easier  to  bring  back  for 
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Above:  Renee 
Anderson,  political 
science  senior,  leaves 
her  house  in  eastern 
New  Orleans  with  her 
son,  "Little  Walt," 
every  morning  at 
7:30  to  be  at  school 
for  her  9:30  class. 

Right:  Students  from 
the  West  Bank  leave 
early  to  beat  the  toll 
plaza  traffic  over  the 
Crescent  City 
Connection. 


programming  and  are  used  to  being  on 
campus." 

Commuter  students,  however,  are  a 
different  bunch.  They  typically  don't 
spend  as  much  time  on  campus.  Worried 
about  the  possibility  of  losing  commut- 
ers in  the  retention  race,  Loyola  is  engaged 
in  making  the  group  feel  more  involved 
with  the  institution. 

"We  schedule  the  bulk  of  our  programs 
at  times  when  most  people  are  on  campus, 
mainly  the  windows  or,  like  the  Commuter 
Coffee  Talk,  in  the  morning,"  said  Chris 
Cameron,  director  of  Student  Activities.  The 
coffee  talk  Cameron  refers  to  occurs 
Wednesdays  at  9  a.m.  in  The  Underground. 
The  talk,  initiated  by  Shannon  Murphy, 
associate  director  or  Student  Activities,  and 
now  moderated  by  assistant  director  of  Stu- 
dent Activities  John  Ness,  provides  an  out- 
let for  commuter  students'  feedback  on  cam- 
pus issues.  Weekly  attendance,  however,  usu- 
ally is  small. 

"Even  though  commuter  students  are  a 
massive  majority  on  campus,  it's  hard  to 
accommodate  their  strict  schedule,"  said 
Alan  Perales,  music  senior.  "Loyola  is  do- 
ing its  best.  It's  good  to  know  they  care." 

Aside  from  the  Wednesday 
hobnobbings,  Perales  mentioned  the 
commuter-friendly  fliers  posted  around 
campus  and  the  Commuter  Connections 
Newsletter  Loyola  mails  to  commuter  stu- 
dents. A  traditional  commuter  until  his 
senior  year,  Perales  nonetheless  has 
forged  his  way  into  campus  life:  He's  now 
the  vice  president  for  the  University  Pro- 
gramming Board. 

Perales  claimed  that  it  is  harder  for  a 
commuter  to  work  into  the  inner  circles 
of  Loyola  life.  "You're  limited  to  the 
amount  of  people  you  meet,"  he  said. 
"Being  a  commuter  ...  you  want  to  get 
out  of  here  before  traffic.  You  miss  all 
the  nighttime  activities,  all  that  bond- 
ing stuff. 

"Commuter  students  have  their  own 
life.  Their  friends  are  commuter  students, 
they  hang  around  commuter  students," 
he  said.  They  are  less  likely  to  interact 
with  residents,  Perales  said. 

Ryan  Daul,  film  studies  junior  who 
commutes  every  day  from  Gretna,  agreed. 
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"You  don't  meet  a  lot  of  people,"  he  Loyola  has  a  lot  of  work  to  do  to  take 

said.  "But  I  guess  Loyola  gives  you  the  commuters  completely  into  its  fold.  "Our 

options  —  all  their  little  functions  and  students  from  Metairie  or  Gretna  or  some- 

everything."  place  else  have  a  life  back  there  at  home," 

However,  Daul  said,  "[I  feel  like]  they  Eiseman  said.  "[They  have]  brothers  and 

don't  use  me  to  my  full  potential."  lathers  and  sisters  and  they  interact  with 

Living  far  from  Uptown  shouldn't  af-  that  life."  And  that,  he  says,  takes  prece- 


dence over  their  involvement  with  what 
some  administrators  like  to  call  "the 
Loyola  family." 

One  group  the  Loyola  programmers  tar- 
...  .   .  .,  get  is  the  fresh- 

It  s  a  challenge  to  identify    ^  commut_ 

the  two  groups  from  an       ers  Orienta- 

administrative  point  of  view,    tion  is  a  key 

...  It  takes  a  rough  gUeSS  tO      timetoconnect 

with  this  group, 

Karen  Shields,  director  of     !rameron  said- 
New  Student  Orientation  e  te,  ,c  e™ 

point    blank. 


feet  what  you  want  to  do  in  terms  of  cam- 
pus involvement,  said  Renee  Anderson, 
political  science  senior.  Like  Perales,  Ander- 
son holds  positions  in  various  college  bu- 
reaucracies —  the  Black 
Student  Union  and  the 
Student  Democrats,  to 
name  two.   She  admits, 
however,    that   her  30- 
minute  drive  to  Loyola 
hinders  her  involvement. 

"Evening  meetings 
are  tough,"  she  said.  "II 
I  want  to  go  home  after  'You're  in  col- 
classes  and  freshen  up,  I  end  up  missing  lege.  You're  an  adult.  You  need  to  get  in- 
things."  Anderson,  who  arrives  at  9:30  volved.  1  think  for  some  students  that  it  is 
a.m.  and  usually  leaves  around  midnight,  a  difficult  adjustment." 
spends  enough  time  around  campus  to  ac-  Resimuters  are  not  present  at  this  time 
complish  most  of  what  a  resident  student  ot  adjustment,  since  Loyola  forbids  out- 
can  accomplish.  "I  do  my  fair  share,"  she  of-town  freshmen  to  live  off  campus, 
said.  Once  students  advance  to  higher  class  lev- 
It  would  be  helpful,  she  added,  if  els,  however,  the  line  between  commut- 
Loyola  had  even  more  activities  in  the  af-  ers  and  resimuters  becomes  blurred, 
ternoon.  Ness  said  that  brochures  address-  "It's  a  challenge  to  identify  the  two 
ing  this  issue  are  in  production.  groups  from  an  administrative  point  of 

view,"  Shields  said.  "If  you  go  to  Student 
Commuter  consciousness  Records  and  ask  for  a  list  of  who  lives  off 
Administrators  for  years  have  expressed  campus,  everyone  is  mixed  in.  It  takes  a 
concern  about  making  sure  traditional  rough  guess  to  find  out  who's  who." 
commuters  are  included  in  campus  activi-  Cameron  agreed  that  making  the  dis- 
ties.  Of  all  students,  campus  programmers  tinction  between  the  two  is  difficult.  "It 
say,  commuters  are  hardest  to  reach.  would  end  up  being  like  the  [Starbelly] 
"There  are  many  commuter  students  Sneetches,"  he  joked.  "What  are  we  go- 
that  are  actively  involved  on  campus,"  ing  to  do?  Put  a  big  'C  on  them?" 
Eiseman  said.  "We  just  need  to  get  them 

involved  in  all  the  university  activities.  We  Following  the  crowd 
do  two  big  events  each  semester.  In  the            Shields  said  that  the  best  tactic  for 
fall,  Swamp  Stomp  and  Loup  Garou;  in  Loyola  might  be  to  treat  all  students  liv- 
the    spring,    Riverboat    [Party]    and  ing  off  campus  as  commuters.  "We're  try- 
Loyolapalooza."  ing  to  assist  them  no  matter  what  the  corn- 
According  to  Cameron,  Student  Ac-  mute,  whether  you're  walking  two  blocks 
tivities  trains  its  leaders  to  be  conscious  or  driving  across  the  bridge,"  she  said, 
of  commuter  students.                                            Ness  thinks  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
"All  of  the  programs  we  have  happen  survey  commuters  to  find  out  their  spe- 
during  the  window,"  he  said.  "That's  spe-  cific  needs.  "Our  goal  is  to  get  them  more 
cifically  done  because  that's  when  we  involved  in  campus  life  and  to  make  their 
know  the  majority  of  students  will  be  on  commute  easier,"  he  said, 
campus." 


And  the  fact  that  Loyola  has  so  many 
resimuters  isn't  necessarily  a  bad  thing, 
Ness  said. 

"I  think  it's  unique  that  Loyola  has  a 
large  resimuter  population." 

Some  students  might  not  want  to  be 
more  involved  in  campus  life  —  to  get 
away  from  the  college  atmosphere  might 
have  been  their  reason  to  move  away,  or 
in  a  commuter's  case,  stay  away. 

Laura  Lee  Wilkinson,  a  biology  senior 
who  lives  on  Lowerline,  moved  off  cam- 
pus to  get  more  freedom.  She  commutes 
to  campus  daily  by  means  of  her  bicycle 
and  said  she  does  not  feel  left  out  of  cam- 
pus life. 

"I  don't  have  to  try  to  find  a  parking 
spot  [or]  share  a  room  with  anybody," 
Wilkinson  said.  "You  don't  have  to  stop 
by  a  desk  and  show  your  ID.  You  get  your 
own  kitchen." 

"If  I  wasn't  a  health  assistant,  I 
wouldn't  be  here,"  said  Mary  Kombolias, 
English  writing  sophomore.  "You  have 
to  show  ID  all  the  time.  There  are  people 
making  noise  at  night,  especially  on  the 
porch." 

Living  in  the  dorms  means  you're  also 
charged  for  campus  vandalism,  she  said. 
"Somebody  stole  a  fire  extinguisher  here, 
and  there's  a  $1,000  fine  being  spread 
throughout  Buddig.  People  also  have  been 
breaking  things." 

Daul  sees  more  low  points  of  living  on 
campus.  "Having  a  small  room  or  living 
with  someone  you  don't  like  is  one,"  he 
said.  "There's  also  not  being  able  to  get 
away  from  school,  which  I  teel  like  I  have 
to  do  sometimes." 

There  are  some  advantages  to  campus  liv- 
ing, Kombolias  said.  "You  can  roll  out  of  bed 
just  before  class  starts  and  get  there  on  time. 
The  computer  labs  [also  are]  a  blessing." 

Aid  it  can  be  dangerous  living  in  the  New 
Orleans  neighborhood,  Wilkinson  said. 

"Dorms  had  a  certain  safety  to  them." 

So  who  comes  out  the  winner?  Com- 
muters, residents  or  resimuters?  Each 
lifestyle  may  have  its  pros  and  cons.  But 
each  group  also  must  contend  with  com- 
puter crashes,  sleep  deprivation,  the  end- 
less stair  climb  in  Matquette  Hall  and  all 
the  other  perks  of  life  at  Loyola.  No  mat- 
ter how  we  get  here,  we're  all  students.^? 
— with  reporting  by  Autumn  Cafiero 
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Students  contemplate  the  religious  life 


uesday  night.  A  bunch  of  kids  hang  out  in  the  Living  Room  in  Bobet 
Hall.  They're  a  pretty  motley  crew;  some  dressed  in  khaki  pants  and  long- 
deeved  button-down  Gap  shirts,  others  in  sweatpants  and  Birkenstocks.  They're 
pigging  out  on  caramel-drizzled  cookies  and  dishing  about  the  week.  Highlights  include  the  quality  of 
karaoke  at  Cat's  Meow  and  how  much  midterms  suck. 

And,  oh  yeah,  whether  or  not  the  religious  life  is  right  for  them. 

This  was  the  first  meeting  of  an  inter-college  discernment  community.  Patrick  Cousins,  religious 
studies  junior  and  brother  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  founded  it  to  provide  a  support  network  for  those 
considering  or  just  generally  interested  in  the  religious  life. 

It  was  a  low-key  event.  Informal  discussion  revolved  around  the  stereotypes  surrounding  priests, 
nuns  and  brothers  and  the  personal  struggles  each  person  faced.  Some  students  seemed  sure  of  their 
calling  while  others  wavered.  The  discussion  focused  on  whether  religious  life  is  the  correct  way  for 
these  students  to  express  their  abundant  faith.  A  hard  decision. 

The  "D"  word 

Kristi  doesn't  know  what  she  wants  to  do  with  her  life.  When  asked  what  her  career  goal  is,  she 
simply  responded,  "to  make  a  difference." 

One  way  to  accomplish  this  —  and  serve  God  to  boot  —  is  to  become  a  nun  and  work  in  inner-city 
housing  projects.  Then  again,  she  could  work  in  the  projects  as  a  type  of  social  worker,  have  a  family 
and  still  be  an  active  layperson  in  the  Church. 

Kristi  is  discerning,  though  she  cringes  at  using  the  "D-word." 

According  to  the  Web  site  of  the  Archdiocesan  Vocation  Office  in  St.  Louis,  discernment  is  an 
actively  chosen  process  to  lift  up  a  decision  or  life  choice  into  the  hands  of  God.  It  is  the  process  in 
which  a  person  contemplates  the  possibility  of  taking  vows.  That's  why  even  though  she's  a  senior, 
Kristi's  not  stressed  about  her  indecision.  After  all,  she  said,  it's  God's  choice,  not  hers. 

"If  He  wants  me  to  be  a  sister,  great.  If  He  wants  me  to  be  married,  great.  He's  not  big  on  telling  me 
anything  in  advance,"  she  said. 

Discernment  is  more  than  sitting  back  and  waiting  for  answers,  however.  Since  it  is  an  actively 
chosen  process,  it  requires  active  reflection.  People  who  are  discerning  still  struggle  with  doubt  and 
confusion. 

The  Opposite  of  Sex 

Matt  Glover,  philosophy  and  religious  studies  junior,  said  his  biggest  hurdle  in  discernment  is 
dealing  with  the  vow  of  chastity.  That  means  no  dating,  no  family,  no  physical  intimacy. 
Glover  has  had  two  or  three  serious  girlfriends  in  college.  And  though  he  is  consid- 
ering the  priesthood,  he  said  he's  open  to  the  idea  of  having  one  more. 

"Dating  is  a  part  of  discernment  because  you  learn  how  to  relate  to  women 

continued  on  page  28 
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A  volunteer  shares  her 
run-in  with  Run  DMC 


I  came  to  school  on  what  I  thought  was 
just  anothet  uneventful  day.  Instead,  I 
walked  across  the  quad  to  discover  two 
large  speakers  blaring  Run  DMC.  My  first 
thought  was,  "This  is  a  lame  attempt  to  get  people 
to  hang  out  on  campus  together."  I  soon  real- 
ized, however,  that  this  was  something  much 
more  exciting.  Run  DMC  was  coming  to  per- 
form at  Loyola  for  this  year's  Loup  Garou. 

The  next  week  I  discovered  that  the  planning 
committee  for  the  concert  needed  a  lot  of  stu- 
dent volunteers  to  help  with  the  show.  My  first 
thought  was  that  this  would  be  a  great  opportu- 
nity to  see  first-hand  how  a  large  event  like  this 
was  put  together.  1  eventually  want  to  go  into  the 
field  of  concert  promotion,  so  I  went  down  Stu- 
dent Activities  to  sign  up. 

When  I  attended  the  first  planning  meeting, 
I  was  surprised  to  see  so  many  familiar  faces.  Most 
of  my  friends  were  there.  I  had  no  idea  there  were 
so  many  people  eager  to  donate  their  time  for  a 
school  event. 


The  sounds  of  Loup  Garou  filled  the  Palm 
Court  Oct.  24  with  the  local  band  Afroskull 
opening  for  Run  DMC.  This  was  Loyola's  sec- 
ond major  concert  event  in  the  emerging  tradi- 
tion of  Loup  Garou.  The  event  proved  once 
again  to  be  a  success.  Ticket  sales  were  up  from 
last  year  and  Loyola  seems  to  have  greatly  en- 
joyed the  show. 

Afroskull  took  the  stage  promptly  at  7:30 
p.m.  to  warm  the  crowd  up  before  Run  DMC 
came  on.  The  band  played  a  one-hour  set;  while 
they  were  playing,  I  got  the  chance  to  sit  down 
and  talk  to  the  members  of  Run  DMC. 

As  I  was  led  backstage  to  their  green  room, 
I  couldn't  help  but  be  a  little  nervous.  I've 
never  had  a  conversation  with  anyone  this 
famous.  Sure,  I  have  seen  several  famous 
people,  but  I've  never  sat  down  and  spoken 
with  them.  And  Run  DMC  wasn't  just  a  rap 
group,  they  were  the  rap  group.  Without  their 
pioneering  influence,  rap  music  wouldn't  be 
where  it  is  today.  Run  DMC  took  rap  music 


from  a  singles-oriented  genre  to  an  album-ori- 
ented one.  They  turned  rap  into  an  integral 
part  of  the  '80s  and  '90s. 

Run  (Joseph  Simmons),  DMC  (Darryl 
McDaniel),  and  Jam  Master  Jay  (Jason  Mizell) 
all  hail  from  Hollis  Queens,  New  York.  The  group 
formed  there  and  had  its  first  single,  "It's  Like 
That,"  in  1983.  The  music  sounded  like  noth- 
ing else  out  at  the  time.  It  became  the  first  rap  hit 
in  the  Billboard's  Top  20.  By  the  time  it  released 
its  second  album  in  1985,  Kings  of  Rock,  Run 
DMC  had  become  the  most  popular  and  influ- 
ential rap  group  in  America.  It  was  the  first  group 
of  hip-hop  artists  to  construct  full-fledged  albums. 

With  the  release  of  their  third  album,  1986s 
Rijishig  Hell,  Run  DMC  had  entered  into  the 
mainstream  by  breaking  down  the  barriers  be- 
tween different  musical  genres.  Songs  like  "My 
Adidas,"  "It's  Tricky"  and  its  biggest  single  ever, 
a  cover  of  Aerosmith's  "Walk  This  Way,"  were 
on  the  album  and  appealed  to  fans  of  both 
rock  and  rap. 


It 
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Riming  Hell  became  the  first  rap  album  to 
reach  number  one  on  the  R&B  charts.  It  also 
was  the  first  rap  album  to  go  platinum.  Run 
DMC's  videos  appeared  on  MTV,  the  first  time 
the  station  ever  played  rap. 

After  its  huge  success  in  1986,  the  group  re- 
leased four  more  albums  and  appeared  on  nu- 
merous compilations.  It  is  now  wotking  on  its 
eighth  CD,  which  will  be  released  in  a  few 
months.  In  addition  to  recording.  Run  DMC 
continues  to  tour  the  world.  It  recently  performed 
at  the  1 999  MTV  Music  Awards  and  at  the  1 999 
Tibetan  Freedom  Concert. 

As  I  finally  came  to  the  band's  dressing  room, 
I  felt  like  I  was  watching  everything  transpire  on 
TV.  I  couldn't  believe  it  was  really  happening: 
These  were  the  laces  that  I  grew  up  with,  and 
here  they  were  at  my  school,  and  here  I  was,  about 
to  interview  them. 

The  members  of  Run  DMC  spouted  off 
about  today's  rap  music,  who  they  listen  to,  the 
influences  that  they  had  while  starting  out  and 
advice  to  up-and-coming  artists.  They  also 
talked  about  the  rap  industry's  tendency  to  re- 
ceive a  lot  of  bad  press.  "The  media  looks  for 


negative  attention  in  anything.  The  negative 
story  is  the  big  story  —  it's  just  a  pan  of  lile," 
Jam  Master  Jay  said. 

All  ol  them  agreed  that  the  biggest  challenge 
they  faced  when  they  were  starting  out  was  sim- 
ply teaching  people  about  rap  and  getting  them 
to  believe  it  was  a  form  of  music  that  was  going 
to  stick.  It  was  a  monumental  challenge,  and  once 
they  overcame  it,  the  doors  opened  for  many 
other  rap  styles  such  as  the  politicized  rap  of  Pub- 


lic Enemy  and  the  hard  gangster  edge  of  NWA. 
As  for  theit  Loyola  gig,  they  thought  New 
Orleans  was  great  and  that  they  are  always  ex- 
cited about  playi  ng  to  a  good  crowd.  The  size  of 
the  crowd  isn't  important,  they  said;  quality  is 
more  important  than  quantity.  The  crowd  has 
to  be  good,  loud  and  energetic. 

While  Jam  Master  Jay  dominated  most  of 
the  conversation.  Run  and  DMC  interjected 
on  certain  topics.  Pacing  the  room,  drinking  a 
Diet  Coke  and  letting  out  intermittent  yells, 
"Reverend"  Run  seemed  to  have  a  lot  of  energy 
for  the  show.  The  topic  of  conversation  shifted 
to  laser  eve  surgery  and  TLC's  "Unpretty"  video, 
two  things  that  apparently  scare  Run.  Before  I 
got  a  chance  to  really  talk  to  him,  Run  informed 
me  that  my  time  was  up  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  about  to  go  on  stage.  Before  I  left,  I 
politely  asked  for  a  picture  with  them  and 
thanked  them  ovet  and  over  for  allowing  me 
the  interview  and  for  coming  to  play  at  Loyola. 
I  also  wished  them  luck  with  the  concert,  for 
which  I  later  felt  stupid  considering  they  have 
been  playing  concerts  that  were  much  larger 
than  this  for  more  than  1 0  years. 

I  reairned  to  my  security  post,  right  in  front 
of  the  stage  next  to  my  friend  Nicole  (who  also 
was  volunteering)  and  1 0  minutes  later  they  took 
the  stage.  They  were  dressed  in  the  staple  Run 
DMC  garb  —  large  white  Adidas  sneakers,  black 
leather  jackets  and  Kangol  hats.  They  cranked 
out  all  theit  big  hits  as  the  crowd  danced  and 
sang  along.  Even  I  got  carried  away.  While  we 
were  supposed  to  be  watching  for  problems  at 
our  security  post,  Nicole  and  I  couldn't  stop  danc- 
ing. It  brought  back  memories  for  us.  Raising 
Hell  was  her  first  tape,  and  "Walk  this  Way"  was 
one  ol  my  favorite  songs  when  I  was  younger. 

The  main  planning  committee  for  Loup 
Garou  consisted  of  Shannon  Murphy,  event  co- 
ordinator and  associate  director  of  Student  Ac- 
tivities; Jon  Ness,  assistant  director  of  Smdent 
Activities;  and  Amelia  Chen,  University  Plan- 
ning Boatd  student  chairwoman  for  Loup 
Garou.  These  three  individuals  were  joined  by  a 
slew  of  Loyola  organizations,  alums  and  student 
continued  on  page  29 
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orgive  me,  for  I  have  sinned. 
I  have  broken  two  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments: I  have  coveted  my 
neighbor's  belongings  and  stolen. 
I've  done  so  with  such  regular- 
ity that  it's  now  a  habit. 

What's  more,  I've  taken  advantage  of  what  is, 
for  the  most  part,  an  innocent,  unknowing  society. 
I  probably  should  be  serving  time  for  theft,  but  there 
is  no  law  against  my  ctime.  (So  does  that  mean  it's 
not  a  crime  after  all?)  I  know  that  I'm  wrong  in  my 
actions,  but  I  can't  control  myself. 
I'm  a  Penhead. 

I  have  a  desire,  an  addiction,  a  craving  for  qual- 
ity writing  utensils.  And  I  will  stop  at  nothing  to 
get  them.  If  I  see  a  nice  pen  lying  around,  I  pick  it 


up.  It's  not  as  if  I  need  it  or  anything,  but  I  can't 
just  leave  a  perfectly  good  pen  lying  around. 

But  it  doesn't  stop  there.  If  someone  has  a  pen 
that  I  like,  I'll  devise  a  way  to  get  it.  I  may  have  to 
ask  to  borrow  it  and  not  return  it,  ot  ask  to  see  it 
and  then  casually  slip  it  in  my  pocket.  One  way  or 
another,  I'm  going  to  get  that  pen. 

I  often  do  buy  my  own  pens.  But  I  don't  have 
to,  since  stealing  them  has  adequately  suppotted 
my  addiction.  Because  of  my  habit,  the  pens  in  my 
collection  are  as  varied  as  individual  handwriting. 

And  not  only  am  I  a  thief  I'm  a  picky  thief —  a 
thief  with  standards.  I  won't  steal  just  any  pen  be- 
cause I  won't  write  with  just  any  pen.  I  will  write 
only  with  a  medium,  ballpoint  pen  or  a  really  good 
felt-tip  pen.  But  most  of  the  time,  I  ptefer  to  stick 
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to  the  former.  And  I  try  to  stay  away 
from  those  pens  with  advertisements  on 
them,  though  I  will  keep  some  for  senti- 
mental reasons.  Save  for  a  few  exceptions, 
those  are  usually  cheap.  I  also  have  to  be 
wary  of  pen  impostors,  otherwise  known 
as  mechanical  pencils. 

If  I'm  in  class  and  I  don't  have  the  right 
kind  of  pen,  I  can't  take  notes,  because  I 
will  hate  to  look  at  them  later.  A  fine 
ballpoint  pen  just  won't  do.  So  to  preserve 
my  precious  mediums,  I'll  go  so  far  as  to 
stop  using  them  when  they're  about  to  run 
out.  When  they  do  run  out,  I'll  shake  them, 
lick  the  tip,  scribble  with  all  my  might,  do 
anything  to  revive  them.  Why?  Because  I 
can't  just  use  another  pen;  my  inks  will  clash. 

But  sometimes  it's  no  use.  It's  hard  to 
deal  with  the  loss  of  a  pen  at  first.  Just  when 
you  begin  to  feel  comfortable  with  it,  it's 
unfairly  taken  away.  But  you  adapt,  and 
you  move  on.  There  are  plenty  of  other 
good  pens  out  there. 

I  guess  you  probably  think  I  should  have 
my  Penhead  examined. 

This  all  may  seem  crazy,  but  I'm  not 
alone.  Penheads  are  everywhere.  Admit  it, 
you've  had  pen  thoughts  at  some  point. 

I  think  my  case  may  be  genetic  because 
I  come  from  a  family  of  Penheads  and  a 
talce-no-prisoners  household.  My  mother, 
stepfather  and  I  compete  to  see  who  can 
get  the  nicest  pen,  and  we're  not  above 
stealing  from  one  another  to  do  so. 

When  we  get  a  new  pen,  we  make  it  a 
point  to  show  it  off  like  little  kids  showing 
off  a  new  toy.  And  we  know  never  to  leave 
a  nice  pen  lying  around  for  longer  than  a 
few  seconds,  or  that  will  be  our  last  time 
seeing  the  little  guy. 

But  there  are  no  hard  feelings;  my  par- 
ents have  prepared  me  for  the  real  world. 
Because  there  are  Penheads  everywhere, 
there  are  others  lurking  around  just  like  me. 

"I  prefer  not  to  use  the  word  steal,"  says 
Arianne  Keller,  a  fellow  Penhead.  "I  just 
acquire  several  pens  from  different  loca- 
tions. Whenever  I  go  somewhere,  I  seem 
to  pick  up  pens  along  the  way." 

In  fact,  you  could  be  sitting  next  to  a 
Penhead  right  now.  That's  how  we  oper- 
ate. We  blend  in  as  if  we're  part  of  the  gen- 
eral population,  and  when  you  turn  your 
head,  your  favorite  pen  is  gone. 

But  you  can  protect  yourself,  because 
it's  easy  to  spot  a  Penhead.  First  of  all,  you 
rarely  see  us  chewing  our  pens.  If  we  do, 
it's  probably  a  Bic  that  we  found  some- 
where. We  never  chew  any  pen  of  value. 

Second,  the  male  Penhead  plays  with 
his  pen  constantly,  as  if  it's  a  form  of  enter- 
tainment. He  often  keeps  it  in  his  shirt 


pocket.  The  female  Penhead  writes  her 
name  and  doodles.  What,  did  you  think 
she  just  liked  to  look  at  her  name  on  pa- 
per? No,  she  likes  the  way  the  pen  writes. 

Finally,  whenever  someone  continu- 
ously compliments  you  on  your  pen,  he  or 
she  is  definitely  a  Penhead.  When  you're 
talking  to  the  person,  and  all  he  or  she  is 
looking  at  is  the  pen  in  your  pocket,  you've 
spotted  a  genuine  Penhead. 

I  can't  guarantee  that  you'll  be  able  to  pre- 
vent pen  theft  even  if  you  know  how  to  spot 
a  Penhead,  but  it  shouldn't  happen  as  often. 

The  most  dangerous  Penheads  are  those 
who  don't  know  their  addiction.  They 
haven't  accepted  their  lifestyle  yet  for  fear 
of  ridicule  from  "normal"  people.  But  most 
of  us  have  come  to  grips  with  our  un- 
quenchable desire  and  have  been  able  to 
lead  fairly  normal  lives,  even  though  we 
spend  most  of  our  time  preying  on  inno- 


cent pen  owners. 

Brent  Hernandez,  classical  studies  jun- 
ior, tries  to  deny  his  pen  addiction,  but  I'm 
sure  he'll  come  around  soon. 

"I  don't  steal  pens,"  he  says.  "If  I  find 
them,  I  pick  them  up,  though.  I  guess  you 
could  say  I'm  a  pen  bum." 

Communications  senior  Torrey 
Lawson,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  prob- 
lems talking  about  his  pen  preferences. 

"My  pens  have  to  have  a  rubber  grip," 
he  says.  "And  I  only  write  with  black  ink.  I 
don't  do  blue.  And  then  I  like  the  marker 
kind,  not  the  ballpoint.  I  can't  deal  with 
regular  pens;  they're  a  joke.  And  when  I 
buy  a  pack,  I  won't  share." 

Talib  Burrell,  communications  junior 
and  another  Penhead,  who  recently  came 
out  of  the  closet,  writes  only  with  foun- 
tain pens. 

continued  on  page  30 
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and  how  strong  your  drive  to  be  mar- 
ried is,"  he  said. 

Still,  he  said  he  believes  that  the  farther 
along  in  discernment  a  person  is,  the  less  im- 
portant dating  should  become.  By  the  time 
he  reaches  the  seminary,  he  thinks  all  serious 
dating  should  stop. 

Kristi  said  she  is  not  seeking  a  boyfriend, 
but  she's  not  ruling  out  the  possibility.  If 
she  were  to  date,  she  said  she  wants  some- 
one who  shares  her  spiritual  goals  and  can 
help  her  grow  closer  to  God.  Those  are 
tough  requirements. 

"Most  of  the  guys  that  meet  that  qualifi- 
cation end  up  in  the  seminary,"  she  said.  "So 
that's  a  little  problem." 

However,  Cousins  is  quick  to  dispel  any 
myths  about  the  lack  of  sexual  desirability  of 
people  aimed  at  the  religious  life. 

"I  did  not  become  a  brother  because  I 
couldn't  get  a  girlfriend,"  he  said.  "This  is 
not  some  reaction  of  'Oh,  I'm  a  shmuck, 
and  I  can't  get  a  girlfriend."' 

He  does  not  deny  that  there  are  pretty 
women  on  Loyola's  campus  and  that  he's  at- 
tracted to  some  ot  them. 

"They  don't  give  you  ugly  girl  lenses 
when  you  become  a  brother,"  he  said.  "You 
don't  shut  down.  You're  not  a  consecrated 
refrigerator." 

But  Cousins  said  he  has  not  yet  met  any 
woman  who  is  better  than  God. 

Kristi  agreed. 

"I'd  like  to  have  somebody  in  my  life 
whom  I  could  share  myself  with,  but  mar- 
riage to  God  isn't  that  bad  either,"  she  said. 


Circle  of  friends 

The  words  "fraternity"  and  "religious  life" 
are  not  normally  used  in  the  same  sentence 
—  unless  the  subject  is  Glover.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Phi  Kappa  Psi  fraternity  as  well  as  the 
discernment  community,  and  this  has  cre- 
ated some  conflict  in  his  life.  But  Glover 
said  he  does  not  feel  that  the  two  are  in- 
compatible. 

"There's  a  little  bit  of  conflict  some- 
times, but  it's  to  no  more  of  a  degree 
than  there  is  conflict  with  . 
anything  in  the  world, 
he  said. 

This  seems  to  be  the  case 
tor  many  who  are  discerning.  They 
do  not  cloister  themselves  with  other 
religious  people  but  have  friends  of  all 
faiths  and  backgrounds. 

"I  have  'The  Breakfast  Club'  group 
ot  people  tor  friends,"  Kristi  said. 

Some  of  them  share  her  faith,  oth- 
ers are  Southern  Baptists  and  a  few 
don't  even  believe  in  God.  But  they 
all  come  together  when  she  has  a 
party,  she  said. 

Such  diversity  actually  can  help 
someone  in  their  ministry  because  a 
person  learns  to  connect  with  many 
people  on  many  levels,  Cousins  said. 

"I  think  that  the  best  thing  that 
I  bring  as  a  brother  is  diat  I  come 
across  as  a  regular  guy.  I  don't  have 
to  talk  about  God  and  listen  to 
Christian  music." 

Religion  often  is  not  an  issue  between 
friends  considering  the  religious  life  and  those 
who  have  their  eye  on  the  altar.  As  with  any 
difference  in  belief,  there's  a  respect-and-be- 
respected  policy.  Still,  there  are  some  miscon- 


What  could  pass  for  a  biology  club  meeting  is  actually  a  discernment  community 
gathering.  Brother  Patrick  Cousins,  far  left,  leads  the  discussion  at  Tulane. 


ceptions.  Just  because  someone  is  discerning 
does  not  mean  that  he  is  a  rung  higher  than 
his  lay  friends  on  the  holiness  hierarchy. 

"I  think  it's  really  neat  that  my  friends  will 
excuse  themselves  sometimes.  Like  when  they 
say  'G-D'  —  but  the  long  way,"  Glover  said. 
For  Kristi,  cursing  is  not  an  issue  ot  holi- 
ness but  one  of  saving  face. 

"I  just  don't  cuss  because  I  sound  stu- 
pid (when  I  do)." 

Good  friends,  however,  are  past  tip- 
toeing around  the  issue.  In  fact,  they 
often  know  that  someone 
is  discerning  before  the 
person  who  is  discerning 
knows  it. 
"My  friends  aren't  surprised  (when  I 
tell  them),"  Kristi  said.  "By  the  time  it  comes 
up,  they  already  know  me  and  how  impor- 
tant my  faith  is  in  my  everyday  life.  They 
totally  respect  it." 

Family  also  can  provide  support  for  a  per- 
son who  is  discerning.  That  is,  if  they  ever 
get  over  the  initial  shock  of  the  news. 

Both  Glover  and  Kristi's  parents  were  hesi- 
tant to  accept  the  fact  that  their  children  may 
become  religious.  Reactions  ranged  from  "It's 
just  a  phase.  You'll  get  over  it,"  to  "Don't  you 
want  a  family?"  While  joining  the  religious 
life  runs  through  some  families  like  Grandpa 
Ed's  nose,  neither  Glover  nor  Kristi  have  close 
family  members  in  an  order.  That  makes  it 
more  difficult  for  their  parents  to  give  them 
up  to  the  religious  life.  It  also  means  no 
grandkids  tor  Mom  and  Pop.  But  when  it 
comes  down  to  it,  parents  have  little  choice 
in  the  matter.  The  person  discerning  doesn't 
even  have  that  much  choice.  Once  again,  it 
comes  down  to  what  God  wants.  After  par- 
ents realize  that,  they  also  realize  all  they  want 
is  happiness  for  their  children. 

"It's  hard  for  them,  but  they  know  that 
I'm  doing  what  I've  been  called  to  do," 
Cousins  said. 

Going  through  with  it 
While  some  make  the  decision  to  enter 
religious  lite  during  college,  there's  still  plenty 
ot  time  for  others  before  measurements  are 
taken  for  a  habit  or  priestly  robe. 

Before  Kristi  makes  any  semblance  of  a 
final  decision,  she'll  go  on  a  retreat  with  an 
order  that  she  likes.  If  she  still  likes  the  order 
after  a  weekend  in  the  woods  alone  with 
them,  she'll  become  an  associate  member  of 
the  order.  She'll  be  in  close  contact  with  them 
and  join  their  mailing  list.  She'll  then  live  with 
them  and  discern  for  a  year  or  more.  After 
that  comes  postulancy  and  novice,  where 
she'll  make  the  big  decision.  All  in  all,  Kristi 
has  nine  or  more  years  before  she  has  to  make 

continued  on  page  30 
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dinner  guests  wanted  to  experience  the 
feeling  of  dining  outdoors.  On  the  large  ma- 
hogany table  is  a  fresh  flower  centerpiece. 

The  circular  staircase  —  carpeted  in  blue 
—  leads  to  the  upper  hail,  which  is  wallpa- 
pered with  scenes  that  depict  life  in  Lyons, 
France.  The  upper  hall  is  furnished  with 
mahogany  side  tables  supporting  fresh  flow- 
ers and  antique  lamps. 

The  hall  leads  to  what  originally  was 
Edgar  Stern  Jr.'s  bedroom.  It  has  been 
transformed  into  a  display  room  for  the 
models  and  drawings  of  the  original  de- 
signs for  the  house  and  gardens.  Open 
French  doors  present  a  breathtaking  view 
of  the  Oak  Alley. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  rooms  of  the 
house  is  the  sleeping  porch.  It  was  designed 
with  hidden  Murphy  beds  because  the 
Sterns  wanted  a  place  for  guests,  servants, 
and  children  to  take  naps.  The  largest  room 
of  the  house  is  the  drawing  room.  The  Sterns 
used  this  room  to  entettain  guests  such  as 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  John  Kennedy  and  Jack 
Benny.  A  George  Washington  memorial  is 
carved  into  the  mantle.  The  Sterns'  Loving 
Cups  rest  on  bookshelves  beside  the  mantle. 
The  room's  decorations  include  pink, 
hand-painted  lampshades  to  match  the 
draperies,  Anglo-Irish  chandeliers,  and  litho- 
graphs of  silhouettes  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
John  Tyler  and  Daniel  Webster,  among  oth- 
ers. A  unique  detail  of  the  room  is  the  Sterns' 
walnut  veneer  music  box  from  Switzerland, 
which  is  able  to  play  48  different  songs. 

An  unexpected  feature  of  the  Longue  Vue 
House  is  the  collection  of  celluloid  Disney 
paintings  in  the  side  gallery.  The  Sterns 
bought  the  cells  from  a  San  Francisco  gal- 


lery. They  include  scenes  from  Snow  White 
and  the  Seven  Dwarfs,  Fantasia  and  Pinocchio. 

And  finally,  what  home  would  be  com- 
plete without  a  package  wrapping  room? 
This  quaint  little  room  was  created  as  a  place 
to  collect  mail  and  wrap  gifts  tor  special 
occasions.  The  gum  wood  cabinets  were 
specially  designed  to  store  wrapping  paper 
and  packaging  tools. 

The  Longue  Vue  experience  also  must 
include  a  self-guided  tour  of  the  spectacular 
gardens.  As  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Garden  Study  Club  of  New  Orleans,  Edith 
wanted  her  gardens  to  accentuate  the  beauty 
of  her  home.  The  Sterns  hired  Ellen 
Shipman  in  1935,  who  had  been  praised  by 
Home  and  Garden  magazine  in  1933. 

Shipman's  plan  was  to  have  a  large  main 
garden,  a  kitchen  garden  and  a  woodland 
garden.  Edith  wanted  these  to  display  na- 
tive plants  of  Louisiana.  As  the  Sterns  ac- 
quired more  land,  Shipman  created  indi- 
vidual yet  interconnected  "mini  gardens," 
each  with  unique  characteristics  that  match 
the  architecture  of  the  house.  In  fact,  archi- 
tects William  and  Geoffrey  Piatt  were  asked 
to  redesign  the  house  to  better  suit  the  beau- 
tiful gardens  Shipman  had  created. 

The  Wild  Garden  was  created  by 
Shipman  in  1942.  Artist  Caroline  Dormon 
provided  the  wildflowers  for  this  garden. 
Oriental  camellias  and  sweet  olives  border 
the  Camellia  Walk.  There  is  also  a  Louisi- 
ana Iris  Walk  containing  swamp  iris.  Gravel 
paths  recently  have  been  added  to  aid  guests 
on  the  walks. 

Shipman  created  the  Walled  Garden  be- 
tween 1938  and  1939  for  edible  plants. 
Within  the  brick  walls  are  fruits,  vegetables 
and  herbs,  as  well  as  a  lead  fountain  and 
an  iron  kettle  fountain.  A  total  of  23  foun- 
tains are  dispersed  throughout  the  gardens. 
The  Spanish  Court,  the  largest  garden  of 


Longue  Vue  primarily  known  for  its  geo- 
metrically trimmed  hedges,  houses  two  of 
these  fountains:  a  small,  white  marble  dol- 
phin fountain  and  a  large,  flat  pond  foun- 
tain. 

Near  the  Spanish  Court  is  the  Canal 
Garden,  which  serves  as  a  pathway  to  the 
goldfish  pond.  Azaleas,  holly  fern  and 
Japanese  maple  surround  the  pond.  This 
garden  was  the  estate's  first  landscaped 
area.  Outside  the  Longue  Vue  guest  cot- 
tage is  the  Yellow  Garden,  designed  with 
Edith's  favorite  yellow  flowers.  Among 
them  are  daffodils,  pansies  and  hibiscus. 

Another  noteworthy  garden  is  the  Pan 
Garden,  named  after  the  Greek  god  of  fer- 
tility. A  statue  of  Pan  is  perched  on  top  of 
a  lead  fountain,  which  is  visible  from  the 
dining  room.  The  Pan  Garden  showcases 
Edith's  favorite  roses  and  a  plaque  dedi- 
cated to  Ellen  Shipman,  the  "creator  of 
beauty." 

A  tourist  attraction,  by  definition, 
must  have  a  gift  shop.  Longue  Vue  is  no 
exception.  The  shop  is  assembled  in  what 
originally  was  a  four-car  garage.  The  gifts 
in  the  shop  range  from  toys  and  books  to 
jewelry  and  collectable  china. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  Longue 
Vue  is  the  Discovery  Garden.  This  is  an 
interactive  place  for  children  who  might 
not  be  enthusiastic  about  the  historical 
house  tour.  Guests  can  walk  through  the 
garden's  bamboo  tunnel,  dig  for  worms, 
plant  seeds  and  follow  a  path  through  an 
herb  maze. 

A  program  called  "Learners  at  Longue 
Vue"  offers  school  children  a  horticultural 
education  by  busing  fourth  graders  of  lo- 
cal public  schools  to  the  Discovery  Gar- 
den. This  operation,  largely  run  by  vol- 
unteers, continues  to  carry  out  the  Stern 
spirit  of  generosity,  ^f 
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volunteers. 

An  outpouring  of  student  volunteers  wanted 
to  donate  their  time  to  work  at  this  year's  con- 
cert. Due  to  the  large  number  ol  applicants,  some 
would-be  volunteers  actually  were  turned  away. 
I  was  lucky  to  have  been  selected. 

Ness,  who  still  is  exploring  the  many  aspects 
of  his  new  position  as  assistant  director  of  Stu- 
dent Activities,  was  responsible  for  handling  the 
strident  volunteers,  coordinating  vendors  and  as- 
sisting alumni  in  their  hospitality  area.  "I  wel- 
comed the  challenge  to  assist  with  Loup  Garou," 
he  said.  "I  like  that  it  is  still  a  new  tradition  at 
Loyola,  and  it  really  gave  me  the  opportunity  to 
meet  and  work  with  a  lot  of  students,  faculty, 


administration  and  staff.  I  learned  a  great  deal 
about  the  campus  community  here  at  Loyola." 

Chtis  Cameron,  director  of  Student  Activi- 
ties, was  involved  in  creating  the  first  Loup 
Garou.  Cameron  also  worked  on  the  planning 
and  the  maintenance  of  this  year's  event.  "The 
second  time  around  for  any  big  event  is  always 
a  little  easier,"  he  said.  "Unlike  last  year,  we  had 
an  event  name  and  logo.  We  also  had  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  concert.  . . .  We  knew 
whete  to  put  the  barricades,  where  to  put  the 
tables,  et  cetera." 

Students'  reactions  to  the  show  were  posi- 
tive. Former SGA President J.T.  Hannan,a  1999 
graduate  who  helped  found  Loup  Garou,  was  at 
this  year's  show  and  said  he  thought  it  went  well. 
"I  love  Loup  Garou,"  he  said,  "That's  why  I  came 
down  [to  visit].  Run  DMC  was  excellent." 


The  only  major  complaint  students  had  was 
that  the  concert  ended  too  soon.  People  were  ex- 
pecting a  longer  set  similar  to  the  one  Cowboy 
Mouth  played  last  year.  According  to  Cameron, 
"It's  pretty  much  industry  standard  that  rap  and 
hip-hop  bands  usually  play  one  60-minute  set. 
Alternative  bands  usually  contract  for  a  90-minute 
set.  So  in  that  respect,  this  year's  concert  was  shorter, 
but  we  knew  that  going  into  it." 

Considering  the  success  of  the  second  Loup 
Garou,  it  appears  that  the  event  could  become 
one  of  the  biggest  and  most  anticipated  events  at 
Loyola.  "Lots  of  universities  have  concerts,  but 
they  are  much  bigger  schools,"  said  Nicole  Boyer, 
political  science  junior.  "To  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  see  a  big-name  show  for  seven  dollars 
and  stand  in  a  crowd  of  only  700  people  on  cam- 
pus —  why  wouldn't  you  go?"  % 
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ter,  Madeleine  Neske,  was  one  of  these  new 
residents.  "This  was  during  the  hippie  years," 
Kreller  says.  "Madeleine  always  had  the  good 
sense  to  have  something  besides  art,  something 
to  live  on.  She  worked  in  offices,  taught 
classes." 

One  day,  Neske's  neighbor  [ana  Nappaly 
approached  Neske  with  a  proposition.  She  had 
noticed  the  flood  of  children  who  came  out  of 
Neske's  classroom,  only  to  leave  the  area  on 
buses  and  bikes.  Nappaly,  who  is  now  direc- 
tor of  the  New  Orleans  Museum  of  Art, 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  start  a  gal- 
lery in  the  building  where  Neske  was  living 
—  keep  the  kids  in  the  neighborhood. 

"They  got  a  program  together,"  Kreller  says. 
"First  thing  they  did  was  collected  a  bunch  or 
kids  and  went  out  and  sketched  the  architec- 
ture in  the  neighborhood.  Well,  that  started 
it."  From  grants  they  solicited  and  Nappaly's 
bank  reserves,  die  two  started  Ya-Ya,  an  artist's 
organization  dedicated  to  children's  work.  The 
Ya-Ya  gallery  sits  at  628  Baronne  St.,  literally 


in  the  middle  of  the  Arts  District. 

Ya-Ya  is  doing  well,  considering  its  meager 
beginnings.  Members  of  the  group  are  travel- 
ing the  world,  exhibiting  in  India,  England, 
Japan  and  other  countries.  Apparently, 
children's  art  is  chic  nowadays.  "I  once  went 
into  the  gallery,"  Kreller  says,  "and  inquired 
how  much  one  of  the  pieces  would  cost  ...  a 
little  painted  chair.  They  just  laughed  at  me. 

"This  Ya-Ya  business  teaches  kids  how  to 
take  their  talent  and  make  money  from  it," 
she  says.  "That's  a  valuable  thing.  There  are 
very  tew  places  that  do  that." 

In  the  days  when  people  would  fish  with 
hand  lines  and  bring  back  carp  and  yellow 
catfish  to  sell  in  the  street,  back  when  kids  could 
swim  through  an  unpolluted  Mississippi — 
"We  lost  a  lot  of  them,"  Kreller  says  —  the 
Arts  District  couldn't  hold  a  single  claim  to 
art.  Now,  tor  all  its  galleries  and  studios,  it  is  a 
tourist  attraction,  at  least  during  the  day. 

Its  becoming,  in  fact,  much  like  it  was 
when  Kreller  lived  there:  busy  and  interest- 
ing. "Somebody  else  said  it,"  Kreller  says. 
"'The  more  things  change,  the  more  they  stay 
the  same.  '  'S 
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her  final  vows.  She  can  leave  the  order  at 
any  time  before  final  vows  if  she  decides  that 
religious  lite  is  not  her  vocation.  That's  what 
that  decade  is  tor  —  to  help  those  discerning 
to  be  sure  that  they  are  making  the  tight  deci- 
sion. 

Glover  faces  an  equally  long  journey. 

He  can  choose  to  be  either  a  diocesan  priest 
and  be  under  the  jurisdiction  ot  the  bishop, 
or  a  religious  priest  and  join  an  order.  Dioc- 
esan priests  generally  go  through  four  years  of 
college  with  a  concentration  in  philosophy  and 
theology  and  spend  four  years  in  the  semi- 
nary. In  the  last  year  of  seminary,  they  are  or- 
dained as  deacons  and  later  become  priests.  A 
religious  priest  chooses  an  order  and  then  goes 
through  two  to  three  years  of  novitiate  train- 
ing before  he  becomes  a  brother.  He  can  stay 
a  brother  as  long  as  he  likes  before  getting  the 
master  of  divinity  needed  to  become  a  priest. 

Some  people  stop  at  the  brother  stage  and 
don't  become  priests.  Cousins  emphasized  drat 
being  a  brother  is  a  separate  and  unique  voca- 
tion of  its  own. 

"Brotherhood  is  not  a  halfway  priesthood," 
he  said. 

The  main  difference  between  brothers  and 
priests  is  that  priests  can  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, such  as  marriage  and  birth,  while 
brothers  cannot.  Still,  brotherhood  is  as  much 
of  a  commitment  as  priesthood.  And  there's 
just  as  much  time  to  discern  before  taking  the 


final  vows.  Scott  Lasavio,  religious  studies  se- 
nior, had  a  successful  discernment:  He  decided 
he  didn't  want  to  be  a  brother  He  joined  the 
brothers  of  the  Sacred  Heart  as  a  novice  in 
August  1 996  and  left  the  community  in  Janu- 
ary. 

"No  matter  how  I  tried  to  force  myself  into 
that  community,  that  role,  there  was  always 
something  missing,"  he  said. 

Lasavio  said  that  most  of  his  discontent 
centered  on  his  desire  to  have  a  family.  And 
while  the  brothers  were  like  . . .  well,  brothers, 
they  couldn't  compate  to  the  experience  of 
growing  up  in  a  large  family. 

"I'm  one  of  seven  children,  and  family  is 
all  that  I've  known,"  he  said.  "That's  hard  to 
give  up." 

Lasavio  said  there  are  no  hard  feelings  be- 
tween him  and  the  brothers,  but  that  it  has 
been  hard  readjusting  to  the  lay  lite. 

"I  have  to  keep  reminding  people  that  I 
hadn't  turned  over  to  the  dark  side,"  he  said. 
"Just  because  I'm  not  going  to  be  a  brother 
doesn't  mean  I'm  going  to  be  the  opposite  of 
a  brother." 

In  other  words,  no  Bourbon  Street  strip 
joints  tor  him.  Lasavio  plans  on  staying  active 
within  the  church  and  is  considering  becom- 
ing a  religion  teacher.  He  has  no  regrets  about 
his  time  in  the  Sacred  Heart  community. 

"The  discernment  process  is  worth  it,"  he 
said.  "All  the  prayer  and  all  the  struggle  is  worth 
it  because  you  come  out  with  a  greater  under- 
standing of  yourself,  which  is  more  valuable 
than  anything."  • 


write  or  wrong? 

continued  from  page  27 

"I  don't  like  ball-point  pens,  because 
your  writing  comes  out  sloppy." 

Spoken  like  a  true  Penhead. 

Some  guys  dig  cars,  others  dig  chicks. 
Me,  I  dig  pens. 

I  never  go  anywhere  without  Jimnie,  my 
retractable  Indonesian  friend.  We've  been 
through  a  lot  together.  We've  gotten  phone 
numbers  together,  paid  bills  together,  taken 
tests  together.  We've  been  able  to  form  a  spe- 
cial bond  despite  our  different  backgrounds. 

Nobody,  but  nobody,  messes  with 
fimnie.  Don't  even  ask  to  borrow  him. 

It's  the  same  thing  with  Pentel,  my  Japa- 
nese pal.  She  and  I  are  not  as  close  as  me  and 
Jimnie,  but  she's  just  as  nice  and  a  lot 
smoother  and  a  bit  more  stylish.  We  go  out 
together  sometimes,  though  most  of  the  time 
she  stays  at  home  with  the  rest  of  the  gang. 

Papermate  and  Stanford,  my  domestic 
comrades,  also  come  in  handy  sometimes. 
I  don't  mind  taking  them  to  class  with  me, 
but  they  know  I'd  rather  take  Jimnie.  They 
undetstand. 

At  least  I  use  all  of  them.  There  are  some 
Penheads  who  carry  pens  just  because  they 
look  nice  and  don't  truly  appreciate  what's 
on  the  inside. 

Hernandez  carries  a  maroon  and  gold 
pen  in  his  pants  pocket  but  rarely  uses  it. 

"I  write  with  a  Bic  pen  tot  school,"  he 
says.  "But  that  pen  is  only  for  signings  and 
phone  numbers.  I  call  it  the  'player  pen.'" 

I  don't  agree  with  Hernandez  when  it 
comes  to  writing  with  Bics,  but  I  too 
once  had  a  "player  pen."  Unfortunately, 
one  of  my  old  girlfriends  took  him  when 
she  thought  my  playing  days  were  over, 
and  I  haven't  been  able  to  find  another 
one  like  him. 

I  get  emotional  just  talking  about  it. 

So  if  you've  been  wrestling  with  a 
newfound  love  for  pens,  don't  worry.  Just 
remember  that  many  others  have  gone 
through  what  you're  going  through.  I've 
been  there,  and  look  at  me  now. 

Deep  down,  we're  all  Penheads.  It  just 
takes  some  of  us  longer  to  realize  it.  But 
whatever  you  do,  don't  fight  the  feeling. 
It's  perfectly  natural. 

For  one  day,  we  will  realize  that  all  of 
us,  regardless  of  race,  religion  or  national- 
ity, share  a  common  bond: 

Pens.  « 
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Send  out  the  clown 

Loyola's  favorite  Greek-basher  walks 

by  Pierce  Presley 

art  by  Elizabeth  Stuart 

I  was  going  to  write  the  usual,  beating  out  some  twisted  tale  that 
furthers  the  meek's  evil  plan  to  inherit  the  earth.  It  was  going  to  be 
about  Loyola  being  fertile  ground  for  humorists,  columnists  and  jour- 
nalists, with  plenty  of  real  and  imaginary  wrongdoing,  foolishness  of 
all  kinds  and  just  odd  stuff.  I  even  included  a  parody  of  "My  Favorite 
Things,"  extolling  the  virtues  of  dying  palms  and  administrative  logic. 

But  I  decided  not  to  take  one  last  swing  at  the  Loyola  piriata.  Why? 
Because  I've  done  enough  exposing  of  the  rancid  underbelly  hidden 
away  behind  a  barrage  of  PR.  I've  ripped  the  facade  that  hides  the  true 
evil  at  the  heart  of . . .  oops,  I  got  a  little  carried  away.  I  do  that. 

Sometimes  it's  intentional.  I  enjoy  playing  with  language,  above 
and  beyond  conveying  meaning  with  it.  I  like  getting  lost  in  a  rant  and 
pounding  home  a  point.  It's  like  a  great  running  play  in  football. 

I've  been  lucky  to  have  a  good  portion  of  my  work  fall  on  open  eyes 
and  cause  a  reaction.  That's  why  I  do  all  this  extracurricular  stuff.  It's 
gravy;  my  main  course  always  has  been  news.  The  reaction  doesn't 
matter.  I  like  when  people  say  they  like  my  work,  though  I'm  not 
comfortable  with  compliments.  I  like  when  people  say  they  hate  it.  I 
even  like  it  if  people  read  only  the  fitst  sentence.  Please  get  past  the 
headlines,  though.  I  often  don't  write  those,  and  sometimes  they  don't 
accurately  reflect  die  story.  The  same  problem  can  occur  when  readers 
don't  read  in  context. 

I  once  wrote  something  about  the  glut  of  Greeks  in  SGA.  Now  we 
have  an  independent  president  tor  the  first  time  since  I've  been  here. 
The  election  also  had  a  higher  turnout  than  the  previous  year.  And  as 
much  as  I  would  like  to  take  the  credit  for  these  events,  I  have  to  say 
that  my  part  was  minimal,  at  best.  I  cast  only  one  vote  in  that  flood. 

But  did  the  now-infamous  anti-Greek  column  have  an  effect?  If 
nothing  else,  it  sparked  debate.  That's  what  an  opinion  columnist  does. 
One  of  the  rules,  though,  is  that  someone  somewhere  will  be  offended. 

Even  an  innocuous  statement  like  "All  babies  must  eat"  is  fraught 
with  peril.  One  could  postulate  a  rabid  social  Darwinist  who  would 
think  that  statement  in  direct  contravention  of  doctrine.  After  all,  from 
that  point  of  view,  it  is  essential  to  the  survival  of  culture  that  some 
babies  don't.  This  is  an  exaggeration,  hopefully.  But  there  are  people 
who  form  an  opinion  of  a  work  or  a  writer  on  small  parts  of  a  piece. 
There  were  people  who  read  the  aforementioned  column's  reference  to 
"mindless  minions"  and  never  noticed  the  preceding  reference  to  "The 
X-Files,"  a  TV  show  filled  with  conspiracy  theories  and  other  such 
sinister  stuff.  And  all  the  explaining,  quoting  and  reasoning  in  the  world 
won't  shake  some  from  their  opinions. 

Does  this  exonerate  me?  No.  I  am  responsible  for  all  that  I  write, 
from  a  reworking  of  Swift's  "A  Modest  Proposal"  (which  convinced 
my  dad  that  I  thought  he  should  be  made  into  dog  food)  to  these 
columns,  even  though  they're  humorous.  I  am  accountable  for  every 
mistake,  whether  mine  or  introduced  by  others.  I'm  even  responsible 
for  unexplained  phenomena,  like  the  time  I  heard  and  thought  Mary 
McKay,  English  chairwoman,  said  200  students  were  pursuing  mi- 
nors, but  wrote  500.  Dyslexia  or  dementia,  you  make  the  call. 
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So,  for  the  record,  and  in  all  seriousness,  let  me  list  some  good 
things  about  Loyola. 

The  people,  mostly,  are  wonderful,  even  the  ones  I  don't  agree  with. 
It's  great  to  have  the  chance  to  get  to  know,  talk  with  and  even  argue 
with  lively,  intelligent  folks.  I'd  mention  names  but  I'd  forget  someone 
and  hurt  them.  Yes,  I  do  care. 

The  campus  is  pretty  and  the  buildings  keep  improving.  I'm  going 
to  come  back  and  check  out  the  visual  and  performing  arts  building 
when  it's  done.  The  computer  network  ranks  in  the  top  five  in  the 
region,  in  hardware. 

I  am  a  huge  supporter  of  die  university.  I  expect  a  lot  from  it,  and 
that  is  usually  the  root  of  my  ire:  disappointment.  I  want  Loyola  to  be 
for  social  justice,  to  educate  the  whole  person,  to  espouse  Jesuit  ideals, 
to  support  personal  liberties  and  a  laundry  list  of  other  things.  And  if  I 
don't  think  it's  doing  this,  I'm  going  to  say  something. 

I  don't  expect  everyone  to  buy  this  (score  one  for  realism),  but  that's 
how  I  feel. 

NEW  ORLEANS  (The  Maroon)  —  Three  and  a  half  years  of  terror  and 
confusion  ended  today  when  Pierce  Presley,  noted  rabble-rouser,  graduated  from 
Loyola  University  New  Orleans.  The  ceremony  in  the  Recreational  and 
Intercollegiate  Sports  Complex  may  have  signaled  the  end.  but  debate  rages  on 
about  whose  victory  it  was. 

"I  think  I  got  it.  with  that  last  column.  That  and  this  frilly  piece  of  paper." 
Presley  said,  before  nding  off  into  the  sunset. 

Those  at  the  top  of  Loyola's  echelons  didn't  share  Presley's  point  of  view,  a 
common  occurrence. 

"All  I  know  is  that  he's  gone,  and  we're  still  here,"  said  an  administration  official 
who  wished  to  remain  nameless. 

Wild  speculation  about  Presley's  next  destination  dominated  the  night's  recreation 
—  a  combined  party  held  by  every  Greek  organization  at  Loyola.  t 
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Pain,  rain  and  automobiles 

A  commuter's  saga  of  getting  from  A  to  B 


by  Kristin  Montalvo 
art  by  Deon  Roberts 

BZZZZ.  The  alarm  clock  echoes  the  dreaded  sound  in  my 
ear,  disturbing  my  tranquil  slumber.  I  was  dreaming  I  had  a  Toyota 
4-Runner  that  got  me  to  class  in  less  than  30  seconds  flat,  with 
my  own  private  parking  space  right  in  front  of  Bobet  Hall. 

Reality  kicks  in  at  8:30  as  I  wipe  the  sleep  from  my  eyes  and 
trudge  to  the  bathroom,  less  than  ready  to  begin  my  morning 
routine.  I  decide,  first,  to  see  what  Mother  Nature  has  in  store  for 
me  today.  Will  today  be  that  oh-so-perfect  day  we  all  yearn  for  — 
you  know,  no  humidity,  a  high  of  75  with  a  crisp  north  breeze? 
Or  will  today  be  the  100-percent  humidity,  100-percent  chance 
of  thunderstorms,  waiting-for-the-floodwaters-to-recede  day? 

The  over-enthusiastic  weatherman  announces  my  fate:  high 
humidity  with  a  60-percent  chance  of  early  afternoon  showers. 
Well,  now  I  can  forgo  taking  that  shower  since  I'll  be  outside  in 
just  enough  time  to  catch  one. 

Why  can't  my  dream  be  a  reality?  Why  can't  I  have  a  car  that 
magically  transports  me  to  campus?  Why  do  I  always  have  to  be 
the  one  walking  into  class  looking  like  a  drowned  rat?  Of  course 
my  hair  doesn't  fare  any  better,  even  with  an  umbrella.  The  hu- 
midity always  adds  that  "1  just  stuck  my  finger  in  an  electric 
socket"  look. 

Things  never  used  to  be  like  this.  As  a  freshman  living  on 
campus,  I  only  had  to  roll  out  of  bed  and  stumble  my  way  to 
class.  Whatever  I  needed  was  a  few  steps  away.  I  gave  up  privacy 
and  comfort,  but  it  sure  made  getting  to  class  much  easier. 

It  all  began  when  I  became  —  a  commuter. 

Sophomore  year  I  decided  to  forget  convenience  and  move  off 
campus.  I  finally  was  able  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  really  living  on 
my  own.  I  even  learned  that  having  a  kitchen  meant  I  could  eat 
good  food  for  once  in  my  life.  Of  course  I  didn't  like  the  extra 
bills  that  had  to  be  paid,  but  to  me  it  was  well  worth  it. 

That  year  I  also  faced  the  task  of  walking  to  class.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  wasn't  able  to  enjoy  the  20  minutes  it  took  to  walk  to 
class  every  day.  Not  that  hard  a  task  for  some,  but  you  try  walk- 
ing 20  minutes  in  platform  shoes  and  you'd  feel  my  pain,  too.  All 
the  Band-Aids  in  the  world  couldn't  help  my  blister-ridden,  ach- 
ing feet.  I  guess  it  would  have  made  more  sense  to  wear  comfort- 
able shoes,  but  for  me,  comfort  equals  frumpy.  Besides,  what's 
the  use  of  having  nice  shoes  if  you  can't  ever  wear  them? 

After  a  month  or  two  of  blood,  sweat  and  tears  I  decided  that 
sneakers  were  invented  for  a  reason.  I  eventually  got  through  that 
year  of  walking  to  class,  constantly  reminding  myself  of  the  calo- 
ries I  was  burning.  As  I  climbed  the  class  hierarchy,  my  transpor- 
tation options  widened.  In  my  junior  year  I  decided  that  if  I  moved 
far  enough  away  from  campus,  my  sympathetic  parents  would 
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give  in  and  buy  me  a  car.  The  lower  Garden  District  would  be  my 
ticket  to  ride,  so  to  speak. 

Unfortunately,  my  father  is  a  big  fan  of  public  transportation 
and  quickly  pointed  out  that  riding  the  streetcar  would  suit  me 
just  fine.  I  lasted  one  month  on  that  suggestion.  The  slow,  cramped 
streetcar  ride  finally  took  its  toll  on  me.  After  many  tear-filled  phone 
calls  home  to  my  parents,  they  gave  in  and  bought  me  a  used  car. 

The  joy  of  being  behind  the  wheel  of  a  car  with  the  wind 
blowing  through  my  hair  was  absolutely  exhilarating.  Not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  I  could  speed  by  and  snicker  at  all  those 
walkers.  I  had  the  upper  hand  now. 

But  I  had  a  new  headache  to  deal  with  —  traffic.  Most  morn- 
ings would  consist  of  me  trying  to  race  down  St.  Charles  Avenue 
to  get  to  class.  I  emphasize  trying  because  most  of  the  time  I'd  get 
stuck  behind  a  busload  of  tourists  taking  pictures  of  every  man- 
sion on  the  block.  If  that  wasn't  bad  enough,  a  Sunday  driver 
cruising  at  a  turtle's  pace  would  pull  out  in  front  of  me.  Clearly 
he  had  his  days  of  the  week  mixed  up. 

Traffic  wasn't  the  only  hassle  of  having  a  car.  Now  I  had  to 
contend  with  finding  a  parking  space  on  campus.  You'd  think 
with  the  $300  or  so  you  pay  for  that  convenience  you'd  be  able  to 
get  to  class  quickly,  but  it  doesn't  work  that  way  at  Loyola.  And 
driving  around  for  20  minutes  to  find  a  space  wasn't  exactly  my 
idea  of  living  in  the  lap  of  luxury. 

With  senior  year  waiting  in  the  wings,  I  anticipated  smooth 
sailing  —  despite  traffic  and  parking  hassles.  I  am  sad  to  say  I 
have  regressed,  falling  down  the  totem  pole  of  transportation 
options.  Three  weeks  before  school  started,  my  mom  totaled  her 
car,  and  I  —  being  the  dutiful  daughter  that  I  am  —  offered  her 
mine.  Since  I'm  not  too  good  with  goodbyes,  I  gave  my  car  a 
quick  "farewell''  and  sent  it  on  its  way  to  its  rightful  owner  (after 
all,  she  did  buy  me  the  car). 

Now  I  am  experiencing  yet  another  mode  of  transportation: 
the  bicycle.  I'm  still  ironing  out  the  rough  spots,  but  so  far  it  isn't 
bad.  I  have  to  say  to  those  walkers  and  bikers  I  used  to  snicker  at: 
I  join  in  your  plight.  And  to  all  those  who  have  cars,  good  luck 
getting  to  class  on  time.^J 
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The  Wolf  Magazine  is  accepting  nominations  for 

Loyola's  Most  Influential 

Students 


Categories  include: 

-most  influential  undergraduate  students 

•most  influential  graduate  students 

-most  influential  law  students 

You  mav  submit  op  to  five  nominees  in  each  category.  Please  send  nominations, 

The  Wolf 

Box#201, 6363  St.  Charles  Ave. 

New  Orleans,  La.  701 18 

or  e-mail  us  at: 

wolf@loyno.edu 
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It's  almost  time  for 
Mardi  Gras... 


www.mardigrascareerfair.org 

February  23-24, 2000 

Interview  opportunities 
with  more  than  250 

companies 
in  a  variety  of  fields 

For  More  Information  Contact: 
Counseling  &  Career  Services  Center 
865-3835  or  career@loyno.edu 
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...all  thrown  out 

with  the  help 

of  {fids  like  me. 

-Ana,  age  16 

Everybody  loves  to  trash  teenagers,  right?  Maybe  they  don't  realize  that 

we  do  care.  That  we  can  make  a  difference.  Get  involved  in  Crime  Prevention. 

Clean  up  parks.  Teach  younger  kids.  Start  a  school  or  neighborhood  watch. 

And  help  make  your  community  safer  and  better  for  everyone. 

Together,  we  can  prove  them  wrong  by  doing  something  right. 

Call  Toll  Free 


1-800-722-TEENS 


www.weprevent.org 
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You've  come  a 
long  way,  Loyola 


A  few  weeks  ago  I  overheard  a  student  giving  a  freshman  a 
brief  rundown  of  the  Peace  Quad's  recent  history. 

"You  see  that?  It  used  to  be  a  parking  lot,"  he  said,  pointing 
to  his  left.  "That"  to  which  he  referred  was  the  Monroe  Library. 
"And  over  there,  that  parking  garage  was  built  only  three 
years  ago,"  he  said,  pointing  to  his  right. 

By  way  of  eavesdropping,  I  started  to  realize  how  much  Loyola  has  changed  in  the 
past  few  years.  Two  new  buildings,  a  new  parking  garage  and  a  new  quad  have  popped 
up  since  then,  and  Loyola  has  gone  from  being  a  mostly  "commuter  school"  to  a  nation- 
ally renowned  university.  And  the  majority  of  this  crop  of  new  students  doesn't  know 
what  the  campus  used  to  be  like. 

Loyola  University  was  a  completely  different  school  five  years  ago.  Parking  lots  filled 
the  gaps  between  buildings.  There  were  more  cars  in  sight  than  there  were  students.  The 
library  was  a  small,  brick  sttucture  with  compacted  bookshelves  and  half  staircases. 

But  someone  had  a  plan  for  the  campus. 

Before  long,  bulldozers  and  cranes  moved  in,  and  the  parked  cars  moved  out.  And  so 
began  the  operation  to  change  the  face  of  Loyola. 

Changes  began  to  pop  up  one  by  one.  But  with  change  comes  people  who  want 
things  to  stay  the  same,  and  people  began  to  complain.  They  complained  about  con- 
struction being  everywhere.  They  complained  about  being  awakened  by  the  sounds  of 
pounding,  hammering  and  drilling. 

Before  the  Palm  Court  had  a  name  —  or  palms,  for  that  matter  —  people  referred  to  it 
jokingly  as  the  "Chia  Quad"  because  it  consisted  of  only  dirt  and  grass  sprouts.  Few  were 
aware  that  the  "Chia  Quad,"  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  campus,  still  had  a  lot  of  growing  to  do. 

And  boy,  has  it  grown.  People  have  stopped  complaining  and  have  started  to  enjoy 
the  changes.  My  freshman-year  parking  spot  is  now  where  I  do  the  bulk  of  my  research 
and  studying.  The  cars  in  the  neighboring  lots  have  been  replaced  bv  thick  green  grass, 
red  brick  walkways  and  black  iron  benches.  Not  to  mention  students. 

The  man  with  the  plan  was  the  Rev.  Bernard  Knoth,  S.J.,  university  president.  He 
wanted  an  environment  that  fostered  learning.  This  came  in  the  form  of  a  library  that 
draws  students  to  it,  making  them  excited  about  research.  It  came  in  the  form  of  grassy 
quads  and  benches  where  students  can  take  their  education  one  step  further  by  taking  it 
outside  and  discussing  what  they  learned  in  the  classroom. 

After  the  first  five  years  of  Knoth's  administration,  the  campus  is  still  growing,  just  as 
Knoth  is  still  working.  The  campus  will  continue  to  grow  long  aftet  he  has  moved  on, 
and  I  look  forward  to  coming  back  to  Loyola  in  20  years  and  telling  my  children  how 
much  it  has  improved. 


V_^C-*Xl^r-v~^_     V , 


* 


—  Autumn  Cafiero 
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Underage  drinking  demands 
attention 

Editor: 

Through  a  grant  awarded  by  the 
State  Office  of  Addictive  Disorders, 
Leigh  Anne  Terrebonne,  staff  counselor 
for  Counseling  and  Career  Services,  ini- 
tiated a  two-part  project  to  combat 
high-risk  and  underage  drinking  among 
college  students.  One  component  of  the 
project  addressed  Loyola  University's 
alcohol  policy. 

A  task  force  was  appointed  by  the 
Rev.  Bernard  Knoth,  S.J.,  comprised  of 
students,  faculty  and  administrators  to 
identify  pros,  cons  and  inconsistencies 
within  the  policy  relating  to  Loyola  and 
alcohol.  At  its  culmination,  the  group 
will  submit  a  report  detailing  recom- 
mendations for  changes  to  Loyola's  al- 
cohol policy. 

The  second  component  of  the  grant 
deals  with  changing  environmental  fac- 
tors that  contribute  to  high-risk  drink- 
ing in  the  Second  District  of  New  Or- 
leans —  the  Uptown  area  —  through 
the  work  of  the  Coalition  to  Reduce  Un- 
derage Drinking. 

The  coalition  comprises  members  of 
the  community,  college  students,  uni- 
versity administrators,  high  school  ad- 
ministrators, local  bar  owners,  state  al- 
cohol regulatory  agency  members  and 
the  New  Orleans  Police  Department. 
The  entire  group  meets  every  two 
months  to  discuss  problems  and  pos- 
sible solutions  for  each  subgroup's  ef- 
fort at  reducing  underage  drinking.  In 
addition,  sub-committee  meetings  are 

o 

held  to  pinpoint  and  work  on  issues 
most  relevant  to  that  group  (e.g.  bar 
owners  or  high  schools). 

As  of  February  2000,  extensive 
progress  was  achieved  in  opening  com- 
munication between  the  subgroups.  One 
fundamental  accomplishment  centered 
on  the  recognition  that  no  one  group 
(e.g.  parents,  neighbors,  the  NOPD  or 


alcohol  distributors)  is  solely  responsible 
for  current  problems.  Second,  each  sub- 
group has  shared  the  numerous  steps  it 
takes  to  prevent  underage  drinking. 
Clearly,  every  group  spends  a  great  deal 
of  energy  battling  this  issue,  but  no  sys- 
tem is  foolproof. 

With  this  awareness,  each  subgroup 
strives  to  increase  its  energies  toward  the 
reduction  of  underage  drinking.  The 
high  schools  have  begun  collaborating 
on  key  problems  and  identified 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  their  indi- 
vidual programs. 

Neighborhood  associations  are  recog- 
nizing the  numerous  factors  leading  to 
street  noise,  vandalism,  etc.,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Uptown  bars  have  pooled  together 
in  an  extraordinary  effort  to  battle  under- 
age drinking  and  neighbors'  complaints. 
These  bars  have  raised  their  entrance  age 
to  19,  created  a  black  ball  list  with  the  aid 
of  the  NOPD  and  embarked  on  in-house 
employee  integrity  checks. 

The  coalition  thanks  all  its  members 
and  salutes  the  efforts  of  the  following 
bars:  the  bar  formerly  known  as 
Audubon  Tavern  II,  The  Boot,  Bruno's, 
Cooter  Brown's,  F&M  Patio  Bar,  Friar 
Tuck's,  Hvde  Park  Corner,  Le  Bon 
Temps  Roule,  Madigan's,  TJ  Quill's  and 
Waldo's. 

Katherine  Madden 

project  assistant  for  the  Coalition 

to  Reduce  Underage  Drinking 

Stop  the  nudity! 

Editor: 

I  am  outraged  bv  the  sightings  of  the 
mad  masturbator  of  Monroe  Hall.  I  un- 
derstand that  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
nudity  is  expected  and  provoked  during 
particular  holidays.  However,  unprovoked 
or  unsolicited  flashing  and  masturbation 
is  ridiculous,  disturbing  and  an  invasion 
of  a  person's  space. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  semester,  I  was 


flashed  by  a  man  as  I  exited  my  apartment. 
This  upset  me  so  much  that  I  was  unable 
to  talk  to  the  operator  when  my  friend 
dialed  911. 

I  seem  to  get  better  with  practice,  be- 
cause while  studying  for  finals  last  semes- 
ter I  was  approached  by  a  different  man 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  Monroe  Library. 
This  man  told  me  he  was  pledging  a  fra- 
ternity and  asked  if  it  was  OK  if  he  could 
masturbate  in  front  of  me.  I  of  course 
freaked  out  and  started  screaming  ob- 
scenities at  him,  so  he  ran  away.  I  didn't 
file  a  report  because  I  needed  to  study 
for  my  final,  but  I  alerted  a  girl  at  the 
front  desk. 

I  am  now  leery  of  studying  in  deso- 
late areas  of  the  library.  Something  needs 
to  be  done  about  security  on  campus. 
Students  should  feel  safe  in  campus 
buildings. 

Laura  Lee  Wilkinson 
biology  senior 


Write  to  us 


Send  your  letters  to  the  editor  to: 

The  Wolf 

6363  St.  Charles  Ave.,  Box  201 

New  Orleans,  LA  70118 


You 


also  can  e-mail  us  at: 


wolf@loyno.edu 

Or  drop  oft  your  letter  at  our  office: 

Communications/Music  Complex, 
Room  325 

Please  include  your  name  and  major  (or 
title).  All  letters  are  subject  to  editing  for 
length,  grammar  and  style.  All  letters  and 
columns  published  in  The  Wolf reflect  the 
opinions  of  the  author  and  not  necessar- 
ily those  of  Loyola  University  and/or  The 
Wolf's  editorial  board. 
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Quarter  past  nine 

Vieux  Carre  shows  a  different  side 
before  noon 

Everyone  knows  French  Quarter  nightlife.  Bour- 
bon Street,  with  its  frenzy  of  dancing,  drinking  and 
less-than-wholesome  fun,  is  renowned  as  a  place  to 
waste  away  a  few  hours  or  happily  lose  track  of  sev- 
eral days.  The  classic  music  clubs,  from  Preserva- 
tion Hall  and  Snug  Harbor  to  Check  Point  Charlie's 
and  Cafe  Brazil,  attract  the  best  of  the  city's  veteran 
musicians  and  up-and-comers.  And  the  wildly  ex- 
quisite, wildly  expensive  cuisine  at  restaurants  such 
as  K-Paul's  Louisiana  Kitchen  and  Mr.  B's  Bistro 
help  keep  New  Orleans  one  of  the  top  five  most 
overweight  cities  in  the  country. 

This  is  a  wonderful  facet  of  the  city,  and  visitors 
will  take  home  many  stories  about  it.  But  you  do 
yourself  a  disservice  if  your  main  contact  with  New 
Orleans  comes  after  nightfall. 

There  is  a  different  Vieux  Carre  at  sunrise,  when 
the  partygoers  have  crashed  and  the  tourists  are  still 
asleep  in  their  beds.  A  sense  of  community  over- 
rides the  cheerful  host  tourism  mentality.  At  9  a.m., 
the  leather-clad  couple  who  frightened  the  folks 
from  Ohio  a  few  nights  ago  is  chatting  about  online 
stock  trading  at  a  corner  table  at  Cafe  du  Monde. 
The  tour  group  snapping  pictures  of  each  other  eat- 
ing beignets  has  been  replaced  with  St.  Charles  so- 
ciety ladies  just  out  of  morning  services  at  the  St. 
Louis  Cathedral  across  the  street.  This  is  the  place 
to  start. 

Chicory  history 

The  pristine  foursome  sits  in  the  dead  center  of 
the  covered  patio  at  Cafe  du  Monde.  The  women 
are  in  their  mid-60s,  all  dressed  in  immaculate  dark 
suits,  discussing  the  dresses  at  a  recent  wedding.  They 
twist  their  arms  and  necks  at  impossible  angles  to 
avoid  spilling  the  inevitable  powdered  sugar.  They're 
as  adept  as  if  they  have  been  coming  here  every  week, 
at  just  this  time,  in  just  this  spot,  for  decades. 

And  they  may  very  well  have.  CDM,  as  the  cafe 
is  known,  is  the  oldest  business  in  the  French  Mar- 
ket, which  used  to  stretch  all  the  way  from  Jackson 
Square  to  Esplanade  Avenue.  The  Vieux  Carre, 


Since  the  1  920s,  both  locals  and  tourists  alike  have  been  sipping  the 
original  flavor  of  Cafe  du  Monde's  chicory  coffee,  and  nibbling  their 
piping-hot  beignets  covered  in  powdered  sugar. 

French  though  the  name  may  be,  is  decidedly  Span- 
ish in  layout,  with  its  church  and  market  spread 
around  a  central  square. 

A  coffee  stand  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  mar- 
ket since  the  mid- 1800s,  though  the  building  that 
now  houses  CDM  was  erected  to  hold  a  meat  mar- 
ket in  1838.  Harry  Roman,  general  manager  of  the 
cafe  since  the  1950s,  said  the  coffee  stand  originally 
served  the  market  and  grew  as  the  market  grew. 

"It  was  always  there.  I've  heard  it  called  Cafe  du 
Monde  as  early  as  the  1920s,"  Roman  said.  His  wife's 
family  bought  the  restaurant  in  the  early  1940s,  when 
World  War  II  rationing  made  prices  for  coffee  and 
sugar  skyrocket  and  forced  CDM  s  aging  owner  to  sell. 

Roman  and  his  family  have  been  in  the  beignet 
business  ever  since,  going  through  multiple  varia- 
tions of  the  building  (though  the  characteristic 
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local  tourist 


ceries  all  over  the  country." 

Which   is  surprising,   because  the 
strong,  bitter  coffee-and-chicory  blend 

green-and-white  awning  has  made  its  served  at  CDM  takes  some  getting  used 
way  back  each  time)  and  the  grudging  ad-  to.  It  is  almost  always  served  au  kit  — 
dition  or  soda  and  juices  to  the  cafe's  Spar-  with  milk.  The  more  delicate  souls  opt  for 
tan  menu.  In  the  1950s,  when  parking  hot  chocolate  or  plain  milk  instead.  Most 
space  was  more  available  and  meter  maids  regulars  appreciate  its  pungency,  however, 
less  rabid,  CDM  even  had  curb  service.         and  the  sense  of  triumph  that  comes  with 

The  final  piece  fell  into  place  at  the      snagging  a  prime  table  in  the  middle  of  a 
cafe  about  20  vears  ago.  That's  when  many      crowd,  handing  over  a  couple  of  bucks  for 
of  the  Vietnamese  wait  staff  came  over      a  cafe  au  kit  and  an  order  or  beignets,  and 
through  a  Catholic  charities  relocation      watching  the  world  go  by. 
program  to  escape  the  remnants  of  the  Roman  enjoys  the  company  of  the  lo- 

Vietnam  War.  Fresh  from  their  country,  cals,  who  range  from  high  society  patrons 
they  learned  enough  English  to  handle  the  to  neighborhood  Quixotes  such  as  the 
simple  menu.  Roman  said  many  of  them  Duck  Lady,  who  used  to  stop  by  decked 
enjoyed  the  family  atmosphere  of  the  city      out  in  her  1950s  prom  dress,  roller  skates 


and  cafe  enough  to  stay  here  ever  since. 

Roman  received  an  unexpected  wind- 
fall from  their  arrival.  "I  didn't  know  it, 
but  their  taste  for  coffee  is  the  same  as 
ours,''  he  said.  "I  noticed  a  lot  of  coffee 


Now  we  have  stock  in  Vietnamese  gro 


and  faithful  pet  duck. 

"Yeah,  wasn't  that  sweet,"  Roman 
mused,  "filthiest  mouth  I  ever  saw  on  a 
woman,  too." 

Elsie,  a  waitress  at  CDM  for  five  years, 
being  bought  at  the  employee  rate,  and  I  said  she  enjoys  talking  to  people,  from  the 
found  out  that  employees  were  sending  celebrities  who  come  in  from  conventions 
cans  all  over  the  country  to  their  friends.  to  regulars  who  have  been  visiting  the  res- 
taurant longer  than  she  has. 

The  place  suits  a  clientele  as 
diverse  as  New  Orleans  itself, 
Roman  said.  "We  get  people 
coming  in  after  partying  all 
night  and  we  get  people  com- 
ing out  of  morning  Mass; 
sometimes  we've  got  nuns  and 
hookers  sitting  next  to  each 
other." 


At  the  market 
That  diversity  works  an- 
other way,  too,  for  tourists  and 
locals  blend  in  the  cafe  as  much 
as  anywhere  in  the  Quarter.  But 
this  is  morning,  and  as  you 
leave  CDM  take  the  back  door 
instead  of  the  front.  Here  is  the 
quiet  walkway  art  exhibit  called 
Dutch  Alley,  named  in  1986  for 
then-Mayor  Ernest  "Dutch" 
Morial,  father  of  the  city's 
present  mayor.  The  bronzed 
statues  along  this  path  —  the 
girl  relaxing  by  the  fountain,  the 
cat  stalking  a  bird  and  the  baker 
cooling  his  tray  —  all  came 
from  the  elder  Morial's  child- 
hood memories  of  the  Quarter. 
As  you  cut  through  this  back 


The  Farmer's  Market  offers  plenty  of 
Louisiana  produce,  spices  and  hot  sauce. 


path,  you  can  see  through  the  kitchen  win- 
dows to  watch  the  cooks  in  places  like 
CDM  and  Evans  Creole  Candy  Factory, 
which  Tony,  the  guy  behind  the  counter, 
said  goes  through  200  pounds  of  pecans 
during  Carnival  season.  For  whatever  rea- 
son, stop  in.  The  shop  serves  great  pra- 
lines and  chocolates,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  many  retail  stores  that  have 
sprung  up  in  the  shell  of  the  old  fish  mar- 
ket. 

This  long  row  of  stores  dead-ends  into 
what's  left  of  the  community's  French 
Market:  the  vegetable  market.  You  still  can 
get  a  bag  of  bright  red  "loose  Creole  to- 
matoes" and  eggplants  that  stretch  from 
elbow  to  wrist.  One  stall  holds  the  Baskin 
Robbins  of  hot  sauces,  with  at  least  30  or 
more  different  recipes,  bottles  and  pep- 
pers. If  you  don't  know  how  to  use  them, 
grab  a  cookbook  from  the  shelf  of  titles 
such  as  Who's  Your  Mama,  Are  You  Catho- 
lic, and  Can  You  Make  a  Roux?  Or  just 
forgo  cooking  altogether  and  grab  a  "gator 
on  a  stick"  to  munch  as  you  wander. 

Beyond  the  Farmer's  Market  is  the  flea 
market,  a  jumble  of  sometimes  interest- 
ing, sometimes  tacky  items  of  every  shape 
and  color.  One  of  the  most  amusing  is  a 
stall  from  "Wearable  Vegetables,"  a  pile 
of  shirts  with  mottoes  such  as  "shiitake 
happens"  and  "silence  of  the  yams."  A  clue: 
Some  of  the  most  artistic  creations,  such 
as  hand-blown  glass  and  metal  sculpture, 
are  in  the  outdoor  stalls  rather  than  the 
booths  under  the  canopy. 

Either  way,  the  funkiest  shops  are  to 
be  found  a  few  streets  away  from  the 
French  Market,  around  the  start  of 
Decatur. 

Second  time  around 

Many  of  the  shops  at  this  end  of  the 
Quarter  are  more  like  galleries:  They're 
great  to  explore,  but  most  students  can't 
afford  anything  in  them.  That  holds  true 
as  much  for  the  selective  art  shops  and  the 
Plant  Gallery  florist  boutique  as  it  does 
for  the  leather  shop  Second  Skin,  which 
is  a  bit  scary  to  enter  even  without  inten- 
tions to  buy  the  spiked  collars  that  line 
the  walls. 

There  are  quite  a  few  cool  shops  that 
fall  into  most  college  students'  price  range, 
however,  and  these  are  great  for  mid- 
morning  browsing.  Check  out  Kruz,  an 
continued  on  page  30 
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Left  in  the  cold 

Self-medication  is  the  cure  for  being 
under  the  weather  when  over  budget 

The  alarm  goes  off,  but  it  doesn't  wake  you.  You 
have  been  awake  for  the  past  three  hours  tossing  and 
turning,  coughing  and  sneezing,  aching  and  groan- 
ing. Your  blanket  has  transformed  from  a  pile  at  the 
toot  of  your  bed  to  a  toga  wrapped  around  your  body. 
Throughout  the  night  you  have  shivered  and  sweated 
in  alternating  succession. 

You  have  a  cold. 

Sure  you've  experienced  this  all  before,  but  this 
time  is  different:  This  time  you  are  on  your  own. 

Mom  is  not  around  to  make  you  chicken  soup  or 
tell  you  what  medicines  to  take.  The  only  things  in 
your  medicine  cabinet  are  an  expired  box  of  Tylenol, 
a  few  assorted-size  Band-Aids  and  a  travel-size  tube 
of  toothpaste.  You  don't  have  the  time  to  go  to  the 
doctor  or  the  money  to  fill  a  prescription.  You  are 
going  to  have  to  self-medicate. 

You  manage  to  roll  out  of  bed  and  throw  on  a 
sweatshirt.  You  head  to  the  nearest  pharmacy,  tissue 
in  hand.  The  over-the-counter  medicine  aisle  over- 
whelms you.  There  are  pain  relievers,  allergy  and  si- 


nus formulas,  cough  suppressants,  fever  reducers, 
multi-symptom  formulas  and  more.  But  which  is  the 
best  one  for  you? 

Although  time  is  the  only  thing  that  will  cure  a 
cold,  taking  a  nonprescription  or  over-the-counter 
medication  will  help  you  feel  better.  Don't  bother  tak- 
ing those  few  leftover  penicillin  capsules  from  last 
year.  They  are  useless  in  this  situation.  Antibiotics 
may  work  against  bacteria  or  fungus,  but  a  virus  is 
what  causes  the  common  cold.  You  just  need  some- 
thing that  will  mask  your  symptoms  while  the  cold 
runs  its  course. 

Your  headache  could  get  worse  when  trying  to 
figure  out  which  medication  you  need.  It  can  all  be 
very  confusing.  It's  like  Jerry  Seinfeld  once  said:  "This 
one  is  quick-acting,  but  this  one  is  long-lasting.  When 
do  I  need  to  feel  good  —  now  or  later?" 

Help  is  on  the  way.  United  States  health  and  hu- 
man services  secretary  Donna  Shalala  recently  an- 
nounced a  regulation  for  new  labels  on  nonprescrip- 
tion medicines.  The  new  labels  will  clearly  show  a 
medication's  ingredients,  dosage  and  warnings.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  hopes  this  new  la- 
beling system  will  make  it  easier  for  us  to  understand 
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the  proper  use  of  most  medicines.  They 
expect  to  have  all  labels  converted  to  the  new 
system  within  six  years. 

But  for  now  you  have  to  take  matters 
into  your  own  hands.  First,  determine  what 
symptoms  you  are  experiencing.  There's  no 
need  to  take  a  multi-symptom  medication 
if  the  only  thing  ailing  you  is  a  sore  throat. 
Ibuprofen  will  help  reduce  the  swelling,  and 
lozenges  or  sprays  that  contain  benzocaine 
work  by  numbing  the  area. 

Next,  decide  if  what  you  are  suffering 
from  can  even  be  treated  with  over-the- 
counter  medications.  For  example,  it  you 
have  an  earache,  there  is  nothing  over-the- 
counter  that  will  make  it  go  away.  But  that 
doesn't  mean  you  have  to  live  with  the  ex- 
cruciating pain. 

Try  putting  warm  glycerin  or  olive  oil  in 
your  ear  canal  to  soothe  the  pain.  Add  a  clove 
or  garlic  if  you  like.  You  may  smell  like  an 
Italian  restaurant,  but  the  old  remedy  could 
work.  The  glycerin  or  oil  draws  out  the  fluid 
that  has  built  up  in  your  inner  ear.  Less  wa- 
ter means  less  swelling  and  therefore  less 
pain,  and  you  have  taken  away  the  bacteria's 
breeding  ground. 

Also  be  sure  that  the  medication  you 
buy  won't  interact  with  any  other  medi- 
cines you  are  taking.  The  FDA  has  deter- 
mined that  over-the-counter  medications 
are  "safe  and  effective  for  use  without  a 
doctor's  prescription."  But  they  are  only 
safe  and  effective  when  used  properly. 
Kerry  Sweeney,  Sav-A-Center  pharmacist, 
recommends  a  lot  of  the  multi-symptom 
medicines  to  his  patients  who  are  com- 
plaining of  cold  and  flu  symptoms. 

"You  have  to  ask  them  if  they're  taking 
any  other  medicines.  For  the  most  part 
people  don't  want  to  bother  their  doctors 
because  they  feel  they  are  too  busy.  So,  they 
either  ask  a  pharmacist  or  just  take  it," 
Sweeney  said.  "But  nine  times  out  of  1 0  they 
don't  give  enough  of  a  history." 

Many  people  think  that  if  a  medication 
is  sold  without  a  ptescription,  it  isn't  strong 
enough  to  be  harmful  to  them.  But  it  can 
be  a  serious  problem  for  people  to  take  an 
over-the-counter  medicine  that  isn't  meant 
for  them.  A  lot  of  patients  take  two  medi- 
cations that  are  used  to  treat  the  same 
symptoms. 

When  taking  an  analgesic  like  Excedrin 
for  a  headache  you  should  not  take  Tylenol 


The  medicine  aisle  can  be  a  bit  overwhelming,  but  figuring  out  exactly  what 
ails  you  first  can  help  save  you  money  and  get  out  of  the  pharmacy  faster. 

for  other  pain  or  for  fever.  Acetaminophen,  mines,  and  patients  with  high  blood  pres- 

the  active  ingredient  in  Tylenol,  is  also  found  sure  cannot  take  decongestants, 
in  Excedrin  along  with  aspirin  and  caffeine.  "Many  customers  leave  out  the  fact  that 

Ttking  too  much  acetaminophen  for  an  ex-  they  have  another  condition  because  they 


tended  period  of  time  can  lead  to  serious  ac- 
etaminophen toxicity,  which  is  at  first  charac- 
terized by  nausea  and  vomiting  and  can  lead 
to  organ  failure  and  even  death  if  untreated. 

If  you  exceed  the  maximum  daily  adult 
dose  of  4,000  nig  (eight  extra-strength  tab- 


don't  think  it  pertains  to  their  cold  symp- 
toms," Howell  says. 

So  next  time  you  aren't  sure  about 
which  medicine  to  take,  just  ask  a  phar- 
macist and  be  honest.  Your  goal  is  to  feel 
better,  and  knowing  what  medication  will 


lets)  of  acetaminophen  it  could  lead  to  liver  help  you  best  is  the  key.  Sweeney  also  rec- 

damage.  Other  medications  that  contain  ac-  ommends  getting  plenty  of  rest  and  drink- 

etaminophen  include  Vicks  Dayquil,  ing  a  lot  of  fluids. 

Sudafed  Severe  Cold  Formula  andTheraflu  Some  Web  sites  are  specially  geared  to- 

—  most  of  the  multi-symptom  formulas.  ward  answering  your  questions.  The  FDA 

Use  caution  when  self-medicating  so  you  has  teamed  up  with  the  Nonprescription 

don't  overdose  on  a  particular  ingredient,  Drug  Manufacturers  Association  to  gather 

and  always  read  the  labels.  information  that  will  help  consumers  with 

There  are  also  medical  conditions  that  self-care.  You  can  access  this  information  at 


can  interfere  with  the  effectiveness  of  your 
medicines.  According  to  Elizabeth  Howell, 
a  pharmacist  at  Northshore  Discount  Phar- 
macy, asthmatics  cannot  take  antihista- 


http:llwww.  fdd.gov/opaconil 'what  'srightl. 

And  who  knows?  The  next  time  mom 
calls,  you  may  actually  be  able  to  give  her 
some  advice  for  a  change.  '• 
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Home  brews 

Making  your  own  beer  can 
be  fun,  as  well  as  tasty 

F  reshmen  come  to  college  with  two  things  on  their 
minds:  beer  and  sex. 

Well,  maybe  not  always  the  latter,  but  assuredly 
every  healthy  red-blooded  college  student  wants  beer. 
Especially  the  ones  who  come  to  New  Orleans  for 
school.  Sure,  the  quality  of  education  may  have  fac- 
tored into  the  collegiate  decision,  but  at  the  core  of 
nearly  every  out-of-state  student's  decision  to  come 
to  Loyola  was  the  party  culture  of  the  city. 

Alas,  once  the  freshmen  arrive  in  New  Orleans 
they  discover  the  drinking  age  has  been  raised  back 
to  21,  and  in  all  probability  will  stay  there. 

Some  students  choose  to  wait  out  Father  Time  to 
get  their  alcohol  fix.  But  to  their  dismay,  by  the  time 
the  magic  number  of  two-decades-and-a-year  rolls 
around,  student  loans  have  amassed  to  a  critical  point. 
Rather  than  not  being  old  enough  to  buy  alcohol, 
the  students  just  can't  afford  it. 

There  is  a  solution  to  this  hopeless  pitfall  of  vir- 
tual prohibition  —  make  the  beer  at  home.  Obvi- 
ously this  isn't  the  solution  for  the  cooking  impaired, 
but  for  everyone  else,  it  is  the  logical  extension  of 
desiring  intoxication  and  enjoying  the  culinary  arts. 

Humans  have  been  brewing  for  thousands  of  years. 
Archeological  evidence  suggests  that  people  have 
kicked  back  with  a  brew  for  as  long  as  civilization 
itself.  Some  historians  even  contend  brewing  is  the 
second-oldest  profession. 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  acquired  a  taste  for 
cerevisia,  beer  which  was  the  national  drink  of  Gaul, 
during  their  conquests  of  the  Germanic  Tribes. 

There  are  hieroglyphic  records  of  how  much  an 
Egyptian  worker  would  be  paid  in  beer  tor  work  on 
the  pyramids.  The  Spanish  explorers  found  the  Cen- 
tral Americans  brewing  up  maize-based  cold  ones. 
And  the  Europeans  have  been  getting  cockeyed  on 
beer  for  as  long  as  anybody  can  remember. 

With  such  a  rich  tradition  and  long  history  of  beer 
making  and  consumption,  modern  man  should  not 
be  forced  to  go  without  this  wonder  drink.  But  be- 
fore you  can  make  beer,  you  must  learn  the  basics. 

Anybody  could  tell  you  that  beer  is  that  gold  stuff 
that  comes  from  cans,  but  most  people  don't  know 
much  more  than  that.  To  be  beer,  a  drink  technically 


must  have  in  it  malted  grain,  hops,  yeast  and  water. 

Malted  grain  is  the  heart  of  beer.  It  can  be  almost 
any  grain,  as  long  as  it  has  been  malted.  Malting  grain 
involves  soaking  it  in  water  until  it  sprouts,  and  then 
roasting  it.  The  most  commonly  used  grain  is  barley, 
but  corn,  rice,  wheat  and  any  number  of  other  grains 
may  be  used  as  well. 

Hops  must  be  the  least  understood  of  all  the  beer 
ingredients.  Hops  are  flowers.  The  hop  plant  is  a  close 
relative  to  marijuana.  Its  flowers  give  beer  its  bitter- 
ness, much  of  its  aroma  and  acts  as  a  preservative. 

The  yeast  used  in  brewing  is  different  from  the  type 
used  to  bake  bread.  The  bread  variety  could  make  beer, 
but  I  wouldn't  recommend  drinking  it.  It  differs  from 
the  brewers'  yeast  found  at  the  drug  store  as  well.  The 
yeast  used  in  beer  can  be  bought  at  home  brew  shops 
or  by  mail  order.  Combined  with  sugar  and  malt,  yeast 
gives  beer  its  alcohol  and  contributes  immensely  to 
the  flavor  during  the  process  of  fermentation. 

Water  seems  straight  forward,  but  don't  be  fooled. 
The  pH  of  tap  water  in  New  Orleans  can  give  beer 


Three  common  ales 
are  pilsner,  left; 
amber,  front;  and 
bock,  right. 
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March  2    Mardi  Gras  Blowout 

March  20     Governing  Board  Selections 
(open  to  everyone) 

March  29  Father  Carter  Lecture  Series 
feat.  Edward  James  Olmos* 

April  7    LOYOLAPALOOZA  A 

April  8  RIVERBOAT  PARTY* 

April  13  Dr.  Ruth  Behar  Lecture* 
"Being  a  Latina  in  Cuba" 

Plus...  live  performances  in  the  Underground 
every  Tuesday  night  at  7:30  pm 

*  co-sponsored  events 
Anyone  can  join  at  anytime  '.'. 
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an  unpredictable  flavor.  Your  best  bet  is 
to  go  with  bottled  spring  water.  Choose  the 
sugar  according  to  your  recipe:  corn  sugar, 
table  sugar,  brown  sugar  and  honey  are  all 
options.  These  help  give  the  beer  body  and 
alcohol. 

Now  that  we've  covered  the  ingredients 
or  beer,  a  short  course  on  the  different  styles 
won't  hurt.  That  way  you  at  least  have  an 
idea  of  what  you  are  making. 

According  to  Timothy  Harper  and 
Carrett  Oliver's  The  Good  Beer  Book,  there 
are  two  major  families  of  beer:  lagers  and  ales. 

Lagers  are  fermented  slower  than  ales  and 
generally  at  cooler  temperatures.  For  the 
most  part,  the  standard  beers  at  the  store 
are  lagers,  namely  pilsners.  Some  purists 
claim  that  brands  like  Budweiser  and  Coors 
are  not  true  pilsners,  but  tor  our  sake,  let's 
call  them  that  to  give  a  familiar  example. 
Pilsners  are  generally  light,  crisp  beers  with 
low  alcohol  levels  —  ranging  from  2  to  4 
percent. 

The  next  general  branch  in  the  lager  fam- 
ily tree  belongs  to  the  regional  lagers,  the 
most  famous  being  the  Vienna  Lager.  These 
are  more  substantial  beers  with  more  flavor 
than  the  pilsners,  but  they  could  not  be  con- 
sidered dark.  Sam  Adams  is  a  good  example 
of  a  Vienna  Lager  available  domestically. 

Finally  filling  the  family  tree  for  the  la- 
gers are  the  bocks.  A  bock  beer  is  brewed 
according  to  a  style  developed  in  the  cold 
regions  of  northern  Europe.  These  beers  were 
stored  at  cooler  temperarures  for  longer  pe- 
riods of  time,  resulting  in  significantly  high 
alcohol  levels.  To  be  a  bock,  a  beer  should 
have  from  6.5  to  7  percent  alcohol  content. 
While  that  is  the  definition,  many  dark  beers 
call  themselves  bocks  without  touting  the 
higher  alcohol  levels.  So  there  are  few  true 
bocks  on  the  domestic  market. 

Ales  form  a  different  family  of  beer  all 
together.  This  is  the  family  of  beer  that 
granted  our  ancestors  so  much  intoxication. 
It  is  also  the  one  that  the  beginning  brewer 
generally  makes. 

The  pale  ale  was  the  beer  at  the  head  of 
the  brew  pub  revolurion  in  the  1 970s.  It  is 
a  medium-bodied,  full-flavored  beer,  with 
a  mild  alcohol  level.  Any  microbrewery's 
West  Coast  pale  ale  would  be  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  a  pale  ale. 

Move  up  the  ale  tree  and  you  get  to 
brown  ales.  These  are  named  for  their  usu 


1  .  After  the  water  comes  to  a  boil,  pour 
in  the  malt  extract.  Boil  for  an  hour. 

}'/    ■ 


2  .  Cool  pot  in  the  tub 


3  .  Combine  cooled  wort  with  bottled 
water  in  fermenting  bucket. 


4  .  After  a  week  of  fermentation,  siphon 
beer  into  a  bottling  bucket. 


5.  Collect  and  clean  enough  bottles  to 
contain  the  beer. 
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6 .  Cap  the  bottles  and  store  at  room 
temperature  for  two  weeks. 

ally  reddish-amber  color.  Most  brown 
ales  have  a  heavier  body  than  pale  ales  and 
have  a  higher  alcohol  content.  New  Castle 
does  a  good  brown  ale. 

Porters  are  next  on  the  ale  scale.  They 
usually  look  deep  brown  and  have  a  heavier 
body  than  other  ales.  They  often  have  a  cof- 
fee-like taste,  and  you  generally  can  taste  the 
heavier  grains  used  in  making  these  beers. 

Aside  from  the  main  families  or  beer,  it 
is  hard  to  classify  them  too  specifically.  Ev- 
ery brewer  uses  a  different  strain  of  yeast,  a 
different  type  of  barley  and  a  different  hop 
—  all  in  different  amounts.  What  you  end 
up  with  is  a  bunch  of  recipes  that  taste  good, 
but  you  just  can't  define. 

The  best  way  to  understand  the  differ- 
ent types  of  beer  is  to  actually  make  them. 
Unfortunately,  you  cant  make  beer  from  in- 
gredients bought  at  Sav-A-Center.  Well,  I 
suppose  you  could,  but  I  won't  drink  it  if 
you  do. 

A  would-be  home  brewer  has  two  routes 
to  take.  One  would  be  to  suck  it  up  and 
buy  any  number  of  kits  on  the  market  for 
do-it-yourself,  follow-the-directions  beer. 
Mr.  Beer  makes  a  cheap,  simple  kit,  which 
most  department  stores  carry.  The  company 
also  has  a  Web  site  you  can  order  from,  so  if 
you  are  in  Nowhere,  Wisconsin,  you  can 
still  order  your  beer-making  supplies. 

The  other  route  is  to  befriend  your  lo- 
cal home  brew  store  and  ask  them  to  put 
together  a  startup  kit.  In  New  Orleans, 
Brew  Ha  Ha  on  Magazine  Street  can  hook 
you  up  with  any  supplies  you  need.  They 
also  offer  free  beer-making  classes  every 
other  Saturday. 

The  number  one  lesson  to  be  learned  in 
brewing,  whether  it  is  from  a  kit  or  from 
the  ingredients  from  a  home-brew  store,  is 
to  sterilize  everything  that  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  beer.  If  everything  is  not 
cleaned  and  sanitized,  bacteria  could  get  into 
the  beer,  kill  the  yeast  and  result  in  a  bad 
chemistry  experiment. 


The  kits  are  easy  and  give  you  the  fun- 
damentals of  brewing.  They  make  anywhere 
from  one  half  to  two  gallons  of  beer. 

If  you  want  to  be  adventurous  and  make 
beer  from  the  bare  ingredients,  you  will  need 
a  few  things.  First  you  will  need  a  pot  big 
enough  to  boil  two  or  three  gallons  of  wa- 
ter. In  New  Orleans,  that  shouldn't  be  hard 
to  come  by  —  crawfish  pots  work  wonder- 
fully. Next,  you  need  to  invest  some  money 
on  something  to  ferment  the  beer  in.  The 
home  brew  shop  will  have  any  number  of 
containers.  Brew  Ha  Ha  sells  five-gallon 
plastic  barrels  and  five-gallon  glass  jars,  called 
carboys.  You  also  will  need  a  way  to  bottle 
the  beer.  Again,  the  home  brew  shop  can 
help  you  with  that  —  recycled  bottles  and 
caps  are  cheap.  All  you  really  have  to  invest 
in  is  a  capper. 

Whether  you  buy  a  kit  or  build  one  your- 
self, the  basic  brewing  process  is  essentially 
the  same.  First,  and  I  can't  stress  this  enough, 
clean  everything.  Trust  me. 

After  everything  is  clean,  bring  your  wa- 
ter to  a  boil.  Depending  on  your  recipe,  you 
may  or  may  not  need  to  add  sugars  or  steep 
grains  before  it  boils.  When  it  comes  to  a 
boil,  you  want  to  add  all  the  malt  and  some 
of  the  hops  to  the  water.  Congratulations, 
now  you  have  your  wort,  or  pre-beer. 

Bring  the  water  back  to  a  boil  for  an  hour 
to  an  hour  and  15  minutes.  At  the  end  of 
the  boil,  depending  on  your  recipe,  you  may 
want  to  add  more  hops.  These  are  called  fin- 
ishing hops  and  they  add  aroma  to  the  beer. 

When  the  boiling  is  done,  cool  the  beer. 
If  a  wort  cooler  came  in  your  kit,  then  this 
is  the  time  to  use  it.  If  you  don't  have  one, 
then  your  bathtub  will  work  just  tine. 

Fill  your  tub  with  about  half  a  foot  of 
water  and  sink  your  pot  in  the  water.  This 
will  help  cool  the  wort.  When  you  get  your 
wort  to  around  75  degrees,  pour  it  into  your 
fermenter.  Now  you  can  add  your  yeast  and 
the  rest  of  your  water.  Give  the  beer  con- 
coction a  good  stir  and  seal  it  up.  Your  fer- 
menter should  be  equipped  with  an  air  lock. 
That  air  lock  will  show  you  how  fast  your 
beer  is  fermenting.  As  a  general  rule,  let  it 
ferment  for  about  a  week. 

After  it  has  finished  fermenting,  it  is 
time  to  bottle  it.  You  can  either  siphon  it 
into  another  bucket  with  a  bottling  spout 
on  it,  which  you  can  buy  at  the  brew  shop, 
or  you  can  siphon  it  straight  into  the 
bottles.  The  latter  method  is  considerably 
messier,  and  I  would  recommend  invest- 


ing in  the  second  bucket. 

When  you  have  your  beer  siphoned  into 
the  second  bucket,  you  then  need  to  add 
more  sugar  to  it.  Three  quarters  of  a  cup  of 
table  sugar  works  fine  for  five  gallons  of  beer, 
but  consult  your  recipe  for  exact  amounts. 
Mix  the  sugar  into  the  second  bucket,  or  if 
you  don't  have  a  second  bucket,  then  divide 
it  up  and  put  some  in  each  bottle.  Like  I 
said,  I  recommend  the  second  bucket. 

The  extra  sugar  carbonates  the  beer  while 
it  is  stored,  so  this  process  is  fairly  impor- 
tant, unless  you  don't  mind  flat  beer. 

Finally,  bottle  and  cap  your  beer,  and  let 
it  carbonate  for  two  weeks.  You  need  to  store 
the  bottles  at  room  temperature  while  it  car- 
bonates. After  those  two  weeks,  you  can  re- 
frigerate and  enjoy  your  homemade  beer. 

Amber  ale 

Ingredients: 

6  lbs.  pale  malt  extract 

1  lb.  medium  crystal  malt 

1  oz.  hops  (Cascade  or  Willamette) 

Steep  crystal  malt  in  a  disposable  mesh  bag 
(which  you  can  buy  at  a  home  brew  store) 
in  hot  water  for  20  minutes  before  it  comes 
to  a  boil.  Remove  the  bag,  bring  to  a  boil, 
and  add  the  malt  and  the  hops.  Proceed  with 
above  instructions. 

American  Light 

Ingredients: 

6  lbs.  pale  malt  extract 

1  oz.  hops  (any  mild  variety  such  as  Liberty 
or  Crystal) 

Boil  malt  and  hops  together  for  45  min- 
utes. Proceed  with  above  instructions. 

Mardi  Gras  bock 

Ingredients: 

6  lbs.  Munich  Malt  extract 

2  1/2  lbs.  light  dry  malt 

1  lb.  dark  crystal  malt  (special-B) 
1  oz.  hops  (any  mild  variety) 

Steep  crystal  malt  in  a  disposable  mesh 
bag.  Remove  bag  and  boil  malt  and  hops. 
Proceed  with  above  instructions. 

Recipes  courtesy  of  Mike  Karnoivski,  co-owner 
of  Brew  Ha  Ha  * 
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books 

Snow  failing  on  readers 


Novel  proves  to  be  nothing 
but  a  cold  read 
by  Jackie  Wilneff 

Reading  Snow  Falling  on  Cedars  is  about  as  exciting  as  actually 
watching  snow  tailing  —  or  watching  paint  dry,  for  that  matter. 

The  novel  is  David  Gutersons  first,  a  number- 
one  bestseller  and  now  a  major  motion  picture.  You 
can  hope  the  movie  plot  advances  more  quickly  than 
the  novel's,  or  the  audience  will  fall  asleep.  The  story, 
although  well  written,  progresses  painfully  slow.  It  is 
definitely  a  book  that  you  can  put  down,  and  will. 

The  complex  novel  intertwines  three  different 
themes:  love,  hate  and  murder.  The  story  takes  place 
during  the  early  1950s,  with  continual  flashbacks  to 
World  War  II. 

A  young  white  boy,  Ishmael  Chambers,  falls  in 
love  with  a  Japanese  girl,  Hatsue  Imada.  Because  of 
the  postwar  mistrust  felt  by  Americans  toward  the 
Japanese,  the  teen-agers  must  keep  their  love  a  secret 
and  meet  in  the  hollowed-out  trunk  of  an  old  cedar 
tree.  Their  love  blossoms  but  quickly  fades  when  Hatsue  realizes 
that  racism  always  will  keep  them  apart. 

World  War  II  flooded  the  country  with  anti-Japanese  senti- 
ments. San  Piedro  wasn't  left  untouched;  the  island  was  included 
in  the  forced  exile  of  Japanese-American  citizens  to  prison  camps. 
The  Japanese  were  thought  of  as  the  enemy,  and  all  people  bear- 
ing Japanese  resemblance  were  not  to  be  trusted.  The  Imada  fam- 
ily is  sent  to  a  work  camp  for  Japanese-Americans  during  the  war. 

Hatsue  fights  conflicting  feelings  of  love  for  Ishmael  and  loy- 
alty to  her  family.  She  is  disturbed  by  Ishmael's  enlistment.  She 
doesn't  want  to  think  of  her  first  love  off  fighting  her  people,  the 
Japanese.  Hatsue  decides  she  will  cut  all  ties  with  Ishmael  and 
move  on  with  her  life  in  a  way  that  would  please  her  family. 

At  the  camp,  Hatsue  meets  and  falls  in  love  with  Kabuo 
Miyamoto  while  Ishmael  is  fighting  overseas. 

Ishmael  loses  his  arm  in  the  war  and  returns  to  the  United 
States  to  take  up  journalism,  but  personal  unhappiness  brings 
him  back  to  San  Piedro.  He  begrudgingly  starts  working  with  his 
father  on  his  family's  small  island  newspaper.  Once  his  father  dies, 
Ishmael  is  left  to  run  the  paper  alone. 

Hatsue  and  Kabuo  return  to  San  Piedro  to  live  out  their  dreams 
of  farming  and  to  reclaim  the  Kabuo  family's  strawberry  fields,  which 
were  wrongfully  taken  by  their  former  employers,  the  Heine  family. 

The  Miyamotos  were  sharecroppers  on  the  Heine  family  fields 
before  the  war.  Kabuo's  father  had  worked  out  a  verbal  contract  with 
the  Heine  family  to  buy  a  share  of  land,  but  the  Miyamotos  were 


forced  to  leave  for  the  work  camp  before  making  the  final  payment. 
When  Kabuo  returns  to  the  island,  Etta  Heine,  the  family 
matriarch,  will  not  allow  him  to  make  the  final  payment  and 
claim  the  land. 

Kabuo  and  Hatsue  start  their  married  life  on  the  island.  Kabuo 
becomes  a  fisherman  to  earn  enough  money  to  buy  back  his  land. 
Ishmael  feels  a  strong  bitterness  that  keeps  him  from  see- 
ing Hatsue  again.  In  fact,  most  of  the  citizens  of 
the  island  feel  a  general  bitterness  toward  Japa- 
nese Americans.  When  Carl  Heine,  Etta  Heine's 
son,  a  local  fisherman  like  Kabuo,  is  found  caught 
in  his  nets  and  drowned,  foul  play  is  suspected. 
Kabuo  is  charged  with  murder  and  put  on  trial. 
His  life  is  at  stake  as  the  community  aims  their 
racist  hatred  toward  him. 

Guterson  develops  the  characters  through  a  se- 
ries of  flashbacks,  but  the  character  depth  is  limited. 
You  don't  feel  for  the  characters,  and  the  reader 
doesn't  really  get  emotionally  involved  with  them. 

It  is  hard  to  feel  pity  for  the  wrongly  accused  Kabuo 
or  for  the  love-wronged  Ishmael.  Although  Kabuo  is 
innocent,  the  slow-as-molasses  plot  will  leave  the 
reader  feeling  unsympathetic  and  wishing  for  the  end. 

For  a  supposed  tale  of  mystery  and  intrigue,  the  courtroom 
scenes  will  have  you  skimming  and  skipping  pages.  The  murder 
trial  is  definitely  lacking  in  the  suspense  department. 

Gutersons  skillful  use  of  atmospheric  description  is  the  silver 
lining  of  the  novel  and  saves  it  from  being  a  waste  of  time.  He 
displays  an  extensive  knowledge  of  commercial  fishing.  Although 
most  readers  do  not  have  vast  nautical  vocabularies,  they  still  will 
understand  the  context  of  the  terms. 

Guterson  also  displays  acute  sensuality.  Through  his  words 
you  can  almost  smell  the  thick  cedars  and  fresh  strawberries  on 
the  island.  The  descriptions  paint  a  picture  of  San  Piedro  that 
would  help  even  the  worst  travel  agent  sell  trips  to  the  small  is- 
land. Don't  be  surprised  if  you  are  overcome  with  odd  cravings  to 
eat  strawberries  and  run  through  the  forest. 

Failing  to  evoke  suspense  and  romance,  the  novel  does  suc- 
ceed in  evoking  hatred  against  racism.  The  community  of  San 
Piedro  is  portrayed  as  cold  and  closed  to  their  Japanese  neigh- 
bors. Even  the  white  characters  who  treat  the  Japanese  residents 
kindly  seem  condescending.  The  racism  involved  in  the  abrupt 
end  of  Hatsue  and  Ishmael's  relationship  makes  their  split  com- 
pelling and  painful. 

Unless  you  are  a  dedicated  reader  with  plenty  of  time  on  your 
hands,  odds  are  that  you  will  not  finish  the  book.  The  pace  of  the 
plot  causes  lethargy  and  reader  apathy.  Though  beautifully  writ- 
ten, this  novel  will  put  insomniacs  to  sleep. $ 
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Day  in  and  day  out,  Lucky 
Dog  man  Eric  is  on  call  to 
cure  the  French  Quarter 
crowds  of  their  hunger. 


Workin'  like  a  dog 

A  night  in  the  life  of  a 
Lucky  Dog  vendor 

It's  pushing  midnight  in  the  Big  Easy  and  Chris 
Owens,  one  of  the  most  popular  forms  of  enter- 
tainment on  Bourbon  Street,  recently  ended  one  of 
her  performances. 

The  crowd  stumbles  into  the  street,  stomping 
all  over  the  nights  accumulation  of  empty  plastic 
cups  and  smelly  liquid  substances.  However,  on  this 
particular  corner  one  smell  seems  to  overpower  the 
usual  French  Quarter  stench. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  hungry,"  slurs  a  woman  in  her  mid- 
thirties,  obviously  a  tourist. 

"Y'all  want  a  hot  dog?"  hollers  one  or  her  many 
male  companions. 

They  greedily  push  their  way  toward  the  large, 
steaming  cart,  which  resembles  a  4-foot-long  hot 
dog.  The  order  is  three  all-beef,  quarter-pound 
franks.  This  group  is  indulging  with  chili  and  mus- 
tard. The  total  is  $12.75  and  one  of  the  men  hap- 
pily hands  over  the  money.  They  stand  next  to  the 
Lucky  Dog  cart  and  devour  the  dogs,  smiling  as  the 
chili  builds  up  on  each  of  their  chins. 

This  silent  warrior  who,  day  in  and  day  out, 
serves  the  people  of  the  French  Quarter,  cures  an- 
other crowd's  late-night  dilemma.  His  name  is  Eric, 
and  he  is  a  Lucky  Dog  man. 

Eric  begins  his  day  around  3  in  the  afternoon 
when  he  drives  to  the  Lyke's  Lucky  Dog  warehouse 


at  517  Gravier  St.  On  arrival,  he  picks  up  his  mo- 
bile office.  He  also  picks  up  120  quarter-pound  hot 
dogs,  two  dozen  smoked  sausages,  a  dozen  Creole 
sausages  and  a  dozen  small  hot  dogs.  He  walks  along 
with  his  colleagues  down  to  Bourbon  Street.  He 
arrives  at  his  usual  corner  on  St.  Louis  and  plants 
his  cart  right  next  to  Chris  Owens  nightclub.  The 
French  Quarter  is  officially  ready  for  the  evening  to 
begin. 

"I  like  it,"  says  Eric,  who  wishes  to  remain  some- 
what anonymous.  "I  come  out;  I  get  to  read,  which 
is  part  of  the  reason  I  got  this  job.  I  don't  have  people 
hanging  over  my  back.  I  generally  get  into  the  at- 
mosphere or  the  crowd  and  enjoy  the  diversity  of 
the  people  I  see.  I've  developed  an  affinity  for  this." 

Eric  has  lived  in  New  Orleans  since  he  was  5 
years  old  and  continues  to  enjoy  the  city,  especially 
the  late  hours  in  the  French  Quarter. 

The  first  question  that  comes  to  people's  minds 
about  his  job  is  the  danger  of  working  late  in  the 
Quarter.  Eric  insists  that  his  job  is  safe.  Supervisors 
roam  the  Quarter  and  periodically  relieve  Eric  of 
the  large  amount  of  money  that  builds  through  the 
night,  removing  him  from  most  danger. 

"I  have  a  few  problems  with  little  street  hustlers," 
he  says.  "It  hurts  my  business  when  they  come 
around  and  scam  the  tourists." 

The  most  popular  condiments  for  Lucky  Dogs 
include  fresh  onions,  relish,  mustard  and  ketchup. 

continued  on  page  30 
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handiwork 

Mount  Carmel  Chapel  gets  a  lesson  in  stained  glass  history 


a  photo  essay  by 
Jessica  Johanningmeier 

Religious  fervor  in  the  post-Dark 
Age  world  ignited  fierce 
competition  between  towns  to 
build  the  most  beautiful 
cathedrals,  all  in  the  name  of  God.  So 
began  the  history  of  stained  glass  more  than 
eight  centuries  ago. 

New  pages  of  this  history  still  are  being 
written.  Old  glass  panels  are  brought  back  to 
life  through  restoration,  and  new  ones  are 
designed  and  built.  For  the  past  28  years.  Ken 
Attenhofer  has  been  a  part  of  this  history. 

Attenhofer's  fascination  with  the 
ancient  art  began  with  a  trip  to  his  family's 
ancestral  home  of  Zurzach,  Switzerland. 
His  relatives  presented  him  with  a  stained 


glass  representation  of  his  family's  coat  of 
arms.  The  small  piece  was  created  using  a 
complicated  and  delicate  method  of 
painting  practiced  by  ttaveling  stained 
glass  artists  after  World  War  II.  When 
Attenhofer  returned  to  New  Orleans,  he 
took  the  piece  to  a  local  studio,  hoping  to 
have  a  replica  made  for  his  father.  To  his 
surprise,  he  was  told  thete  were  no  artists 
in  the  South  who  could  make  the  replica. 
The  job  would  have  to  be  sent  to 
Philadelphia  and  would  cost  about  $500. 
Attenhofer  decided  to  give  the  project 
a  try  himself.  He  took  some  classes  in 
making  stained  glass  and  in  his  spare  time 
went  to  New  Orleans  churches  and  studied 
their  windows.  The  painting  and  firing 
technique  used  to  create  the  details  on  the 
panels  particularly  interested  him. 


Attenhofer  received  his  first  chance  to  test 
his  skills  when  he  was  asked  to  replicate  a  face 
from  a  panel  from  St.  Mary's  Assumption 
Church  in  the  Irish  Channel.  The  original  face 
broke  during  a  restoration  of  the  church's 
stained  glass  panels.  Attenhofer  spent  45  hours 
painting  and  firing  the  face.  The  finished  piece 
was  beautiful.  Attenhotet  said  he  amazed  even 
himself  with  the  quality  of  his  first  piece;  faces 
in  particular  are  seen  as  the  most  difficult.  Old 
World  artists  were  not  allowed  to  paint  faces 
until  they  had  at  least  30  years  experience. 

Attenhofer  since  has  headed  projects 
such  as  the  restoration  of  the  Rose  Window 
in  St.  Joseph's  Church  on  Tulane  Avenue 
and  Anne  Rice's  Garden  District  home.  He 
and  his  staff  tecently  completed  a  year  of 
work  on  14  panels  for  Mount  Carmel's 
Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
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Opposite  page:  Mount  Carmel's  Chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  as  it  appeared  before  1  4  new  stained  glass 
panels  were  installed. 

Top  left:  Using  prayer  cards  as  a  model,  Ken 
Attenhofer  draws  plans  for  the  Mount  Carmel  project 
as  his  studio  cat  Captain  Midnight  watches. 

Top  right:  Cynthia  Knezeak  begins  leading  and 
assembling  the  last  and  largest  of  the  14  panels. 

Left:  Pieces  of  glass  are  painted  with  special  glazes 
and  then  fired  in  a  high-temperature  kiln.  Although  the 
color  being  applied  is  blue,  it  will  become  a  beautiful 
green  once  fired. 
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Above:  Knezeak  and 
Melissa  Lejeune  review 
plans  for  accuracy  before 
installing  a  panel. 

Right:  Knezeak  uses 
epoxy  to  secure  a  rosary 
onto  the  panel  entitled 
"Our  Lady  of  Lourdes." 
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Left:  The  installation  of  a  panel  requires  several 
people  and  perfect  coordination  on  everyone's  part. 

Below  right:  Knezeak  and  Lejeune  take  a  break  as 
Attenhofer  adds  the  final  touches  to  the  panels. 

Bottom:  The  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  it 
appears  with  all  1  4  panels  in  place.  $ 
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The  story  of  a 
university 
president ... 
in  five  years 
or  less 
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by 

Robert 

Treadway 


The  Rev.  Bernard  Knoth,  S.J.,  far  right,  and  Lindy 
Boggs,  center,  cut  the  red  ribbon  for  the  opening 
of  the  Lindy  Boggs  National  Center  for  Commu- 
nity Literacy.  The  center  opened  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  J.  Edgar  and  Louise  S.  Monroe  Library 
in  October,  1999. 

file  photo  courtesy  of  The  Maroon,  by 
Charles  Costello 
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Knoth,  right,  awards  historian  Shelby  Foote,  center,  with  an  honorary 

degree  at  the  Monroe  Library  dedication. 

file  photo  courtesy  of  The  Maroon,  by  Manuel  Lora 


It's  safe  to  say  that  five  years  ago 
Loyola  stood  at  a  crossroads.  The 
university  administration  faced 
many  decisions  that  would  deter- 
mine its  future. 

Plans  for  a  new  main  library  had  been 
in  the  works  for  more  than  a  decade.  The 
plans  grew,  even  doubled  and  tripled  in 
size,  with  no  final  blueprint  or  assurance 
of  financial  support.  The  campus  landscape 
was  cluttered  with  parking  lots  and  had 
little  green  space. 

Academically,  the  university  had  a  re- 
gional reputation  for  excellence  with  little 
recognition  on  the  national  level.  Elec- 
tronic infrastructure  was  poor. 

With  the  Rev.  James  Carter,  S.J.,  then 
university  president,  stepping  down  after 
20  years  in  the  position,  the  university  had 
to  look  for  new  leadership. 

A  presidential  search  committee  formed 
to  complete  the  task.  The  committee  re- 
ceived several  resumes  from  applicants  for 
the  job. 

What  is  not  known  is  that  the 
committee's  final  selection  almost  did  not 
apply.  After  going  through  two  disappoint- 
ing presidential  searches  in  1994  and  be- 
ing overlooked  tor  "in-house"  applicants 
at  the  institutions,  the  Rev.  Bernard  Knoth, 
S.J.,  dean  of  freshmen  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, was  reluctant  about  sending  his  re- 
sume to  Loyola.  A  friend  of  Knoth's,  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Flaherty,  S.J.,  former  Provin- 


cial of  the  |esuit  Province  of  Chicago,  en- 
couraged him  to  go  after  Loyola's  top  job. 

"He  called  me  specifically  to  encourage 
me  to  consider  applying.  When  I  pressed 
him  on  why,  he  kept  saying  that  this  would 
be  a  good  match.  I  kept  asking  him  why, 
and  he  said  because  the  person  who  is  presi- 
dent there  needs  to  have  a  certain^?  iiesais 
quoi"  Knoth  said. 

"Never  having  been  here  [and]  not 
knowing  anything  about  the  place,  I  wasn't 
really  sure  what  he  had  in  mind.  Now  I 
understand." 

Knoth  came  to  Loyola  in  January  of 
1995  to  interview  for  the  job. 

He  said  his  visit  was  not  what  he  had 
hoped  for. 

After  a  productive  eight-hour  interview, 
the  meeting  with  the  search  committee 
came  to  a  halt  on  a  sour  note. 

Knoth  twice  diverted  a  question  from  a 
committee  member  about  his  vision  of 
Loyola  in  the  year  2010.  "If  anybody  said 
what  Loyola  would  be  in  2010,  it  would 
really  be  made  up  full-thought.  I  basically 
said  that  I  didn't  know  ...  I  didn't  think 
that  anyone  could  even  begin  to  guess," 
Knoth  said. 

Instead,  Knoth  answered  the  question 
by  talking  about  electronic  infrastructure 
and  problems  he  had  learned  of  through 
reading  journals,  not  by  personal  experi- 
ence at  the  university. 

"It  was  a  sharp  response  on  my  part.  At 


the  end  of  the  answer  . . .  the  chairman  said, 
'Well,  ladies  and  gentleman,  we've  been 
going  long  enough.  We  should  wrap  it  up.' 
It  was  not  the  kind  of  answer  you  would 
want  to  end  an  otherwise  productive  eight- 
hour  session  on,"  he  said. 

Nevertheless,  a  little  more  than  a  week  later 
he  received  a  phone  call:  He  had  been  chosen 
to  be  Loyola's  new  university  president. 

Knoth  said  the  first  thing  he  did  was 
get  nervous. 

He  quickly  set  up  another  campus  visit 
to  meet  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  as  many 
faculty  and  staff  members  as  possible. 

"Someone  later  figured  out  that  with 
meeting  with  different  departments  and 
groups  on  campus  in  the  three  days  I  was 
here,  I  met  about  650  people  on  campus. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  whirlwind." 

On  August  1,  1995,  Knoth  officially 
took  office. 

He  said  he  spent  the  first  year  ot  his 
term  trying  to  meet,  talk  and  listen  to  as 
many  members  of  the  Loyola  community 
as  possible. 

That  first  year  was  a  learning  experience 
for  Knoth,  who  accumulated  a  list  ot  goals 
and  attempted  to  set  a  pattern  of  procedure. 

Knoth  set  out  to  establish  with  the  leader- 
ship team  that  everything  that  would  be  done 
for  the  university  would  be  done  as  a  team. 

One  quality  many  of  his  co-workers  say 
exemplifies  Knoth  is  good  listening  skills. 

"Listening  is  the  hallmark  of  his  leader- 
ship," said  Sister  Anne  Ramagos,  executive 
assistant  to  the  president.  "He's  always  in- 
terested in  listening  to  what  students  want. 
He  invites  them." 

And  so  set  his  habit,  and  what  many 
say  is  one  of  his  best  qualities,  of  listening 
to  what  the  community  wants.  What  many 
wanted,  in  1995,  was  a  library. 

Breaking  ground 

Two  weeks  into  his  term  Knoth  began 
to  negotiate  for  the  J.  Edgar  and  Louise  S. 
Monroe  Library.  The  library  was  planned 
to  occupy  what  was  at  the  time  a  huge  park- 
ing lot.  Knoth  expressed  some  concerns 
about  this  idea. 

He  met  with  the  University  Parking 
Committee,  which  had  its  own  idea  of  how 
to  replace  the  parking  lot:  Pave  over  the 
Peace  Quad. 

"I  had  only  been  here  two  weeks  and  a 
few  days,  but  I  knew  I  wasn't  going  to  be  the 
one  to  pave  the  Peace  Quad,"  Knoth  said. 
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the  story  of  a 
university  president 
...  in  five  years 
or  less 

It  was  in  this  meeting,  Knoth  said,  that  his 
work  as  university  president  really  got  started. 

"It  was  obvious  that  we  needed  to 
handle  parking  before  we  broke  the  library 
ground.  We  also  needed  to  revisit  the  li- 
brary and  finalize  (the  plans),"  he  said. 

Getting  the  job  done 

The  West  Road  Garage  was  built  in 
1 996  to  accommodate  parking  on  campus. 

Over  the  years,  the  plans  had  been  sit- 
ting around  while  the  size  of  the  soon-to- 
be-built  library  kept  growing.  At  first,  the 
financing  was  not  in  place.  The  Monroe 
Foundation  commitment  was  not  con- 
firmed. The  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment grant  was  there,  but  the  contract 
with  the  city  needed  to  be  reworked.  In 
the  original  contract,  every  change  needed 
approval  by  the  city. 

"This  would  have  delayed  things  by 
months  and  months,"  Knoth  said. 

The  new  university  president  renegoti- 
ated that  any  change  in  excess  of  Si  0,000 
needed  approval. 

But  these  actions  were  just  the  beginning. 

After  Knoth's  first  year  in  office,  he  pre- 


sented the  Board  of  Trustees  with  two 
"white  papers"  outlining  initiatives  and 
strategies  he  wished  to  accomplish. 

These  included  the  creation  of  the  100- 
memberTask  Force  for  Student  Retention, 
updating  technology,  adopting  the  national 
standard  of  120  credit  hours  for  gradua- 
tion, improving  transfer  credit  potential, 
adding  more  green  space  on  campus,  real- 
locating some  part-time  expenditures  and 
bringing  all  university  buildings  up  to  cur- 
rent regulations.  All  of  these  initiatives  have 
been  completed  or  are  near  completion. 

Goals  for  improving  the  academic  ad- 
vising structure  and  renovations  of  some 
labs  and  studios  are  in  the  planning  stages 
or  are  being  completed. 

Major  projects  also  on  the  horizon  in- 
clude the  renovation  of  Buddig  and  Cabra 
halls,  purchasing  a  new  boiler  for  the  uni- 
versity and  finalizing  plans  for  renovating 
the  old  main  library  into  a  fine  arts  center. 

Knoth  said  this  will  leave  all  under- 
graduate liberal  arts  classes  on  the  main 
campus,  allowing  focus  on  the  Broadway 
campus  to  shift  to  the  Law  School. 

He  also  said  plans  for  a  new  Danna 
Center  eventually  will  move  to  the  top  of 
the  university's  list  of  improvements. 

Many  say  Knoth's  main  contribution  to 
Loyola  was  getting  the  Monroe  Library  built. 

"Although  there  was  planning  and  financ- 
ing for  the  project  before  he  got  here,  he  was 


always  very  supportive  of  the  new  library," 
said  Mary  Lee  Sweat,  dean  of  libraries. 

Knoth  said  the  Monroe  Library  is  so  far 
the  key  accomplishment  of  his  presidency. 

"The  library  is  the  centerpiece  of  the 
whole  thing,  because  the  library  is  what  we 
are  about  byway  of  teaching,  service,  schol- 
arship, learning.  It  is  truly  the  center  of 
campus  now,  as  it  should  be,"  he  said. 

A  time  for  change 

These  past  five  years  have  seen  some 
dramatic  changes  to  the  university  land- 
scape as  well  as  its  electronic  infrastructure 
and  degree  programs. 

Carter,  now  university  chancellor, 
thinks  Knoth  has  done  a  fine  job  as  uni- 
versity president. 

"He  gave  it  the  physical  appearance  it 
desperately  needed,"  he  said.  "I  am  very  im- 
pressed with  what  has  happened  on  campus." 

While  the  library  is  Knoth's  most  signifi- 
cant accomplishment,  he  said  it  is  not  what 
he  is  most  proud  of.  His  pride  instead  lies 
with  the  completion  of  the  Thresholds  capi- 
tal campaign  on  time  and  over  goal.  The 
campaign  provided  $8.6  million  for  the  en- 
dowment of  the  Monroe  Library. 

"I  had  never  asked  directly  that  many 
people  for  that  much  money  in  my  entire 
life,"  he  said.  "While  the  library  was  a  sat- 
isfying experience,  the  capital  campaign 
had  much  more  drama  connected  to  it 


One  quality  many 
of  Knoth's  co- 
workers say  he 
exemplifies  is 
good  listening 
skills.  Here,  Knoth 
speaks  with  Piero 
Caserta, 

marketing  senior. 
"He's  always 
interested  in 
listening  to  what 
students  want," 
said  Sister  Anne 
Ramagos,  execu- 
tive assistant  to 
the  president. 
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because  all  you  could  do  was  ask,  and 
then  you  had  to  wait  a  long  time." 

Some  of  that  drama  of  drawing  in  capi- 
tal still  goes  on. 

Knoth  admits  that  two  things  keep 
Loyola  from  being  highly  ranked  in  na- 
tional studies:  the  size  of  the  admissions 
pool,  which  has  improved  in  the  past  4 
1/2  years,  and  the  level  of  alumni  dona- 
tions, something  he  continually  strives  to 
improve. 

"(Improving  the  level  of  alumni  giving) 
is  a  tough,  uphill  struggle.  That  is  a  slow- 
going  piece,"  he  explained.  "It  is  a  piece  that 
we  have  to  firmly  get  in  place  before  we  navi- 
gate to  a  higher  classification  of  schools." 

Sporting  it 

One  controversial  spot  in  recent  years  is 
Knoth's  "white  paper,"  a  report  regarding 
intercollegiate  athletics  and  sports  affiliation. 
In  the  document,  Knoth  outlines  several 
options,  including  changing  affiliation  to  a 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
division  three  school,  remaining  a  National 
Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  sports 
program  and  granting  athletic  participation 
awards  to  student  athletes. 

"I  think  we  have  improved  the  focus 
with  conversations  over  the  past  four  years 
on  what  we  legitimately  can  do  and  offer 
given  the  resources  that  we  have  avail- 
able," he  said.  "Right  now,  NAIA,  Gulf 
Coast  Athletic  Conference  participation 
is  working.  I  don't  think  that  is  an  unlim- 
ited time  offer." 

Knoth  consulted  with  Craig  Bogar,  then 
athletic  director,  about  the  topic  ot  athletic 
participation  awards. 

"Without  giving  scholarships,  Loyola 
doesn't  have  a  fair  chance  to  win,"  Bogar 
told  The  Maroon  in  September  of  1 998. 

Since  then,  there  have  been  many  dis- 
cussions between  the  administration  and 
the  office  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics.  No 
firm  decisions  have  surfaced  yet. 

"I  suspect  in  time  we  will  improve  what 
we  do  —  I  don't  say  expand  what  we  do, 
but  improve  what  we  do  —  by  migrating 
up  to  a  national  league,  but  that  is  when 
resources  are  available  and  there  aren't  any 
on  the  horizon,"  Knoth  said. 

One  thing  he  has  been  adamant  about 
is  not  having  a  football  team. 

"We  could  not  even  right  now  pay  the 
insurance  on  a  football  team.  (It's)  high  re- 
ality," he  said. 


Knoth  addresses  Loyola's  faculty  and  staff  for  the  first  time  at  the  1  995 
faculty  convocation,  file  photo 


Occupational  hazards 

His  evenings  off  campus  average  four 
nights  a  week.  Through  business  dinners 
or  business-related  social  events,  Knoth  has 
incurred  an  occupational  hazard. 

"When  I  meet  and  make  friends  it  is  as 
the  president.  It  is  a  drawback  because  you 
end  up  talking  about  Loyola,"  he  said. 

Even  so,  it  seems  he  has  made  many 
friends  while  at  Loyola. 

Rhonda  Cartwright,  vice  president  lor 
Business  and  Finance,  said  one  thing  that 
impressed  her  when  interviewing  for  her 
job  was  Knoth's  vision  of  Loyola  and  his 
gracious  approach. 

"I  think  he  is  a  very  good  manager.  He 
had  a  clear  way  he  wanted  the  university 
to  look.  A  lot  of  CEOs  don't  have  that.  He 
is  consultative,  but  not  directive.  He's  easy 
to  work  with,  articulate  and  approachable," 
Cartwright  said. 

His  amiable  characteristics  have  left 
Knoth  with  little  opposition  in  his  years  at 
Loyola.  Even  so,  he  admitted  in  a  Septem- 
ber 1998  article  of  The  Maroon  that  some 
people  think  he  is  more  than  evil. 

"I'm  not.  I  get  along  with  people  fairly 
reasonably,"  he  said.  "I'm  fairly  consistent 
with  my  behavior.  Yeah,  there  are  some 
who  still  believe  I  am  the  spawn  of  Satan, 
but  they'll  never  change.  I  have  to  remind 
myself  of  that  once  in  a  while. 

Knoth  said  he  does  not  think  he  has 
any  "enemies"  per  se,  but  he  was  once  ac- 
costed on  St.  Charles  Avenue. 

"A  homeless  man  who  knew  who  I  was 
came  up  to  me  downtown  and  grabbed  me. 


He  scared  the  daylights  out  of  me,"  he  said, 
with  his  eyes  wide.  A  doorman  quickly  came 
to  Knoth's  aid,  and  nothing  further  happened. 

One  thins  Knoth  does  stru^g-le  with  is 
streamlining  his  schedule. 

"I've  never  lived  anywhere  where  the 
people  were  so  gracious.  The  people  of  New 
Orleans  take  time  with  you.  They  are  will- 
ing to  stop  what  they  are  doing  to  give  you 
directions,  information,  whatever  it  is  you 
need,"  he  said. 

"Now,  sometimes  after  they  give  you 
directions  they  start  giving  you  the  history 
of  places  you'll  pass  on  the  way  and  you 
are  like,  All  right,  let's  get  on.'  Pace  is  some- 
thing I  struggle  with." 

It's  hard  being  the  president 

With  so  many  accomplishments  to  his 
credit,  Knoth  still  wishes  that  he  did  one  thing: 

"Set  better  boundaries  on  the  job,"  he 
said.  "I  would  say  that  most  of  my  waking 
day  is  tied  to  the  job." 

Knoth  said  he  has  tried  to  set  some  pa- 
rameters on  the  job,  but  to  no  avail. 

So  what  does  a  university  president  do 
to  unwind  when  he's  not  building  a  library 
or  dealing  with  electronic  infrastructure? 
Not  much,  apparently. 

"I  am  always  trying  to  tell  the  young 
people  that  academics  are  primary,  and  af- 
ter that  you  need  a  social  lite,  eat  a  bal- 
anced diet,  you  need  to  get  some  exercise 
of  some  form  to  keep  yourself  sharp  and 
keep  yourself  interesting  and  interested  in 

continued  on  page  29 
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Nathan  Blackburn,  former  cast  member 

of  The  Real  World,  Seattle,  spoke  to  Loyola 

students  Feb.  8  in  Roussell  Hall  about  the 

pitfalls  of  alcoholism.  He  has  given  more  than 

30  speeches,  covering  suicide  and  drug  and 

alcohol  abuse,  at  universities  throughout  the 

United  States.  He  also  has  done  work  for  the 

Make-A-Wish  Foundation. 

Blackburn  said  he  enjoys  speaking  to  young 

audiences  because  they  feel  they  can  relate 

to  him  as  a  peer. 

Blackburn  also  spoke  about  his  experiences  on 

one  of  MTV's  most  popular  shows. 

"It's  been  one  crazy  ride,"  he  said. 

After  the  speech  Blackburn  signed  autographs 

for  Real  World  fans  in  the  audience. 
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The  Kids 
in  the  Hall 

Students  get  experience  —  and  a  little 
friendly  —  in  the  Donnelley  Center 

by  Anna  Mitchell 


Communications  students  from  all  sequences  frequent  the 
Donnelley  Center.  Just  a  few,  clockwise  from  left,  are  Jenn 
Schlotbom,  Ben  Diebold,  Lynn  Smith  and  Dane  Bono. 
photo  by  Jessica  Navay 
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n  the  wintry  north  of  Communications  Room  331, 
also  known  as  the  Donnelley  Center,  the  other  late- 
nighters,  down  the  hall  from  The  Maroon,  dili- 
gently plug  away  at  their  own  publications  and  projects 
in  sometimes  brisk  conditions  required  to  keep  the  comput- 
ers running  well.  Students  of"  other  majors  must  think  com- 
munications students  have  only  night  classes.  What's  really 
happening  is  work. 

Advertising,  public  relations  and  other  communications 
students  are  in  the  Donnelley  Center  working  on  not  only 
their  homework  assignments  but  on  projects  for  real  clients, 
with  real  applications. 

The  Shawn  M.  Donnelley  Center  for  Non-Profit  Com- 
munications isn't  some  cyberspace  hangout  where  students 
spend  countless  hours  on  the  Internet  participating  in  "Who 
is  the  Babe  of  the  Millennium?"  surveys.  It's  a  design  lab 
dedicated  to  working  for  non-profit  organizations  in  New 
(  Means. 

In  the  lab,  you  will  find  leftover  delivery  boxes  from  late- 
night  deadlines  as  well  as  state-of-the-art  graphics  programs 
and  computers. 

Shawn  Donnelley,  a  1991  public  relations  graduate  of 
Loyola,  donated  more  than  $100,000  in  1996  to  start  and 
maintain  the  lab,  which  is  available  for  all  communications 
students  to  use.  Student  assistants  keep  the  lab  open  about 
60  hours  a  week. 

Inside  are  1 5  PowerMac  computers,  four  scanners,  two 
black-and-white  printers,  a  color  printer  and  several  graph- 
ics software  programs,  such  as  Power  Point,  Adobe  Illustra- 
tor, Adobe  Photoshop  and  QuarkXPress.  Any  printer's  dream, 
these  items  aren't  just  for  making  flyers  for  the  latest  keg 
party.  The  center's  mission  is  to  provide  communications 
services  for  the  city's  non-profit  organizations  that  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  these  services  in  the  market. 

Teri  Henley,  associate  professor  oi  communications  and 

continued  on  page  28 
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Taking  time  for  yourself  is  essential  to  releasing  tension 


f  stress  was  a  career,  college  students  would 
be  a  hot  commodity.  If  the  alarm  clock  can 
never  go  off  late  enough,  your  attention 
span  can  never  be  long  enough  and  your 
coffee  can  never  be  strong  enough,  you  may 
have  yourself  a  full-time  job  in  stressing  out 

If  you  are  constantly  stressed  and  don't  feel 
rested  even  after  a  full  night's  sleep,  you  may 
need  to  dedicate  a  few  minutes  of  your  day 
to  releasing  tension. 

Benjamin  Wren,  associate  history  profes- 
sor, teaches  courses  on  Zen  and  meditation 
at  Loyola.  His  classes  include  the  art  of  medi- 
tation and  zazen,  a  method  of  concentra- 
tion and  relaxation  through  breathing. 

"The  problem  with  men  and  women  is 
they're  spaced  horizontally.  They've  got  to 
meet  a  deadline  —  always  horizontal,"  Wren 
said.  "The  opposite  of  this  is  living  verti- 
cally —  plunging  down  within  yourself.  To 
stop  horizontal  living  is  to  plunge  within 
yourself." 

He  explained  that  the  object  of  meditation 
is  to  go  within  the  self  and  find  the  source  of 
stress.  "We  set  up  goals  and  become  goal-ori- 
ented," Wren  explained.  "We  must  remember  that 
everything  happens  in  the  present.  There  is  no  yes- 
terday —  that's  just  a  memory —  and  there  is  no  to- 
morrow —  that's  just  an  idea,"  he  said. 

mericans   spend  a  fortune  yearly  on   mas- 
sages, spa  memberships  and  relaxation  and 
yoga  classes.  However,  they  can  obtain  the 
same  results  through  being  quiet,  drinking  a  cup 
of  tea,  taking  a  walk  in  the  park  or  simply  doing  nothing  at  all. 
An  hour-long  massage  can  cost  around  $90,  and  that's 
not  a  luxury  most  college  students  can  afford.  Massage 


Imagining  a  candle  burning  away 
your  negative  energy  can  help 
release  the  tension  in  your  life. 


therapy  focuses  on  certain  areas  of  the  body  that 
hold  tension.  This  tension  is  released  through  the 
application  of  pressure  to  these  areas:  the  neck, 
face  (forehead  and  eyes),  shoulders,  jaw  and 
lower  back. 

These  are  areas  you  can  treat  yourself. 
There  are  advantages  to  giving  yourself 
a  massage.  You  know  your  body  bet- 
ter than  anyone  else  and  you  know 
what  feels  good;  therefore,  you  get 
direct  and  immediate  feedback. 

In  his  book,  No  Ordinary  Mo-  J^ 

merits,  Dan  Millman  shares  tech- 
niques for  relaxation  and  more 
peaceful  living.  In  a  chapter  on  "Bal- 
ancing the  Body,"  Millman  gives  tips 
for  a  one-minute  self  massage. 

He  suggests  starting  with  a  light 
touch  to  bring  awareness  to  the  area, 
and  then  working  up  to  deeper,  more 
powerful  strokes.  He  writes:  "As  a  gen 
eral  guideline,  go  as  deeply  as  you  can, 
but  not  so  deeply  that  the  muscles  tense 
defensively  because  that  adds  tension 
rather  than  releasing  [it]."  Millman  recom 
mends  breathing  deeply  and  concentrating  on 
releasing  tension. 

This  concentration  is  important,  because  if  you 
concentrate  on  your  problems  and  throw  them  out  from 
within  yourself,  you  can  release  the  tension.  In  his  book,  Zen 
Mind,  Beginner's  Mind,  Shunryu  Suzuki  explains  basic  Bud- 
dhist techniques  of  meditation  and  general  practices.  "When 
you  do  something,"  he  writes,  "if  you  fix  your  mind  on  the 
activity  with  some  confidence,  the  quality  of  your  state  of 
mind  is  the  activity  itself.  When  you  are  concentrated  on  the 
quality  of  your  being,  you  are  prepared  for  the  activity." 

Wren  said  that  "any  meditation  —  yoga,  dancing,  drum- 
ming, Zen  —  it's  all  helpful.  You  go  back  to  your  ground  being, 
your  etre.  With  these  activities,  you  go  back  to  your  source." 

imple  breathing  exercises  also  can  release  tension. 
For  example,  you  can  sit  in  a  quiet  room  in  a  com- 
fortable position  for  five  minutes  and  concentrate 
on  "breathing  in"  positive  thoughts  and  strength, 
while  "exhaling"  negativity  and  tension.  If  you  visualize  the 
tension  escaping  you,  it  will  make  a  significant  difference  on 
your  level  of  relaxation.  You  must  take  what's  inside  you  and 
release  it.  As  quoted  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas:  "What  you 
bring  forth  out  of  yourself  from  the  inside  will  save  you.  What 
you  do  not  bring  forth  from  inside  will  destroy  you." 

Wren  emphasizes  the  importance  of  deep  breathing. 
"When  we  breathe  in  deeply  and  let  it  out  gently  and  slowly, 
the  spirit  impinges  on  the  flesh,"  he  said.  "It  is  natural  for 
man  not  to  breathe:  When  we're  scared,  we  freeze  and  hold 
in  our  breath.  This  causes  stress." 

Taking  a  walk  also  can  release  tension.  "Zazen  revolves 
around  being  at  peace  and  being  dynamic  in  stillness,"  Wren 


Applying  pressure  to  areas  such 
as  your  forehead  and  temples  can 
relieve  stress  if  done  correctly. 

said.  "You  can  also  be  at  peace  when  walking  around  (tazen, 
to  move  through  space  and  time  without  stickiness).  When 
you  have  peace  while  moving,  you're  the  eye  of  the  hurri- 
cane. Everything  goes  on  around  you,  but  within  you  there 
is  tranquility." 

There  are  other  short,  simple  meditations  you  can  follow  to 
release  pressure.  Millman  suggests  the  following:  Get  a  candle 
and  set  it  on  a  table  about  1 5  inches  away  from  your  face.  Take 
deep  breaths  and  gaze  into  the  flame.  Imagine  the  flame  suck- 
ing the  negative  energy  from  within  you  and  burning  it. 

If  you  visualize  negative  energy  being  burned  up,  it  will 
no  longer  weigh  you  down.  Calm,  peaceful  energy  is  conta- 
gious, so  you  might  even  transmit  some  to  those  around  you. 

The  more  we  think  about  our  problems,  the  more  stressed 
we  will  become.  Treat  yourself  to  five  minutes  of  medita- 
tion, and  you  will  be  able  to  combat  your  obstacles  more 
efficiently.  Wren  explained  that  the  word  for  Zen  is  "God" 
and  "warfare"  combined  —  warfare  because  we  are  always 
trying  to  fight  reality.  In  Zen,  you  accept  reality. 

Millman  includes  an  anonymous  quote  in  his  book  that 
states:  "Peace  comes  not  from  the  absence  of  conflict,  but 
from  the  ability  to  cope  with  it."  «► 
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You  can  find  the  word 
"aromatherapy"  on  just 
about  any  scented  prod- 
uct imaginable  these  days 
—  candles,  incense,  soap, 
even  highlighters.  One  scent  can  temporarily 
alleviate  your  fear  of  public  speaking  while 
another  can  make  you  completely  randy,  baby. 
You  would  think  this  line  of  products  would 
be  popular  only  with  the  granola-eating,  bead- 
wearing,  tree-hugging  crowd.  But  that's  not 
the  case  —  aromatherapy  has  gotten  huge. 
So  why  the  hype? 

"People  are  realizing  that  things  that  are 
more  natural  for  the  body  are  more  benefi- 
cial," said  Christine  Norris,  general  manager 
of  Belladonna  on  Magazine  Street. 

And  while  it  seems  to  be  as  trendy  as 
Pokemon,  the  Backstreet  Boys  and  snowflake- 
print  sweaters  from  The  Gap,  aromatherapy 
is  far  more  than  a  pop  culture  phenomenon. 


It  is  a  form  of  therapy  that  dates  back  6,000 
years  to  ancient  Egypt,  according  to  The 
Kevala  Centres  Web  site.  Using  a  process 
called  infusion,  the  Egyptians  extracted  oils 
from  plants  to  use  for  everything  from  em- 
balming to  worshipping  the  sun  god,  Ra. 

According  to  the  site,  the  Greeks,  and  later 
the  Romans,  cultivated  the  tradition. 
Aromatherapy  spread  to  the  Far  East  during 
the  crusades  and  later  to  North  and  South 
America  by  Native  Americans. 

According  to  the  Aromatherapy  Global 
Online  Research  Archives,  many  believe  that 
French  chemist  Rene  Maurice  Gattefosse  "re- 
discovered modern  aromatherapy"  in  the 
1920s. 

According  to  The  Kevala  Centres  site, 
Gattefosse  also  coined  the  term 
"aromatherapy"  —  "aroma"  meaning  "fra- 
grance or  smell"  and  "therapy"  meaning 
"healing." 


Olfactory  ecstasy 

Today  aromatherapy  is  a  standard  feature 
in  day  spas  and  body  shops,  and  it  comes  in  a 
variety  of  scents.  Different  scents  are  said  to 
work  in  different  ways:  Some  can  be  used  to 
treat  dandruff  and  hair  loss  (cedarwood),  oth- 
ers to  treat  menopause  and  menstrual  cramps 
(evening  primrose). 

"It's  amazing  what  benefits  you  can  reap 
from  aromatherapy,"  Norris  said. 
"Aromatherapy  is  a  wonderful  addition  to  any 
(massage)  service.  ...  It  assists  you  in  achiev- 
ing certain  moods." 

Two  of  those  more  commonly  desired 
moods  are  relaxation  and  rejuvenation. 

According  to  Norris,  the  top  choice  for 
relaxation  is  chamomile,  but  marjoram  also 
works  well. 

For  rejuvenation,  Norris  recommended 
spearmint,  peppermint  and  eucalyptus. 

And  there  are  hundreds  of  other  scents, 
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Essential  oils  and  potpourri  can  be 
heated  in  burners  to  help  tone  down 
their  often  strong  aromas. 

each  with  a  different  healing  property. 

Lemon  boosts  the  immune  system.  Grape- 
fruit is  good  for  obesity.  Basil  improves 
memory.  The  list  goes  on. 

Certain  aromas,  as  well  as  being  therapeu- 
tic, can  evoke  certain  memories,  said  August 
Smith,  English  junior. 

"For  myself,  I  guess  patchouli  reminds  me 
of  my  mother,"  he  said.  Smith's  mother  was 
the  first  to  introduce  him  to  the  smell,  which 
he  ranks  as  his  favorite  aroma.  What  Smith 
may  not  know  is  that  patchouli  is  also  an  aph- 
rodisiac, a  wound  healer  and  a  moth  repel- 
lent all  in  one. 

Smith  said  he  uses  aromatherapy  prima- 
rily to  stimulate  his  senses. 

"When  I'm  at  home,  I  want  stimulants 
—  pictures  on  the  wall,  good  scents,  good 
food,  good  drink.  It's  sort  of  like  that  Epicu- 
rean way  of  life,"  he  said. 

Finding  an  aroma  that  best  suits  you  is  a 
matter  of  personal  preference,  said  Honey 
Mmhat,  manager  of  EarthSavers  on  Maga- 
zine Street.  She  suggested  that  people  who 
are  new  to  aromatherapy  begin  by  trying  one 
favorite  fragrance  on  for  size. 

Dilemma:  Candles  or  highlighters? 

So  you've  decided  on  a  fragrance  of  choice. 
Now  what?  Aromatherapy  can  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Which  is  the  best  medium 
for  it? 

Again,  Mmhat  said  choosing  a  medium 
for  aromatherapy  is  a  matter  of  personal  pref- 
erence, but  you  can  choose  from  massage  oils, 
perfumes,  candles,  incense,  lodons  and  plants, 
to  name  a  few. 

Aromatherapy  in  its  most  basic  and  com- 
mon form  exists  in  the  essential  oils  —  a  vari- 
ety of  potent,  concentrated  fragrances  that  are 


used  in  small  amounts  for  different  therapeu- 
tic purposes. 

Because  of  the  potency  of  essential  oils,  it 
is  necessary  that  you  dilute  them,  Mmahat 
said.  After  doing  so,  you  can  burn  them  in  a 
lamp,  use  them  in  an  electric  fan,  saturate  a 
pad  with  them  or  even  apply  some  of  the 
milder  diluted  oils  to  the  skin.  Mmahat 
warned,  however,  that  several  essential  oils  are 
very  potent  and  can  irritate  the  skin. 

Smith  said  his  favorite  forms  of 
aromatherapy  include  oils,  colognes,  incense 
and  shampoos. 

"Shampoos  are  really  the  most  fun  for  me," 
he  said.  "I  usually  uncap  the  shampoos  (in 
the  store)  and  smell  them." 

Smith  also  prefers  a  more  natural  approach 
to  aromatherapy:  flowers. 

"Sometimes  I'll  pick  a  flower  ...  in  the 
morning  when  I'm  on  my  way  to  school. 
That's  the  type  of  thing  that  brightens  up  the 
whole  day  to  me,"  he  said. 

The  magnolias  in  bloom  at  Smith's  street- 
car stop  are  his  flowers  of  choice,  although  he 
said  he  prefers  traditional  white  magnolias  to 
the  Chinese  magnolias  that  are  in  season  now. 

Regardless,  Smith  said  flowers  draw  out 
his  creativity. 

"I  find  flowers  very  inspiring  to  write 
with;  they  produce  a  certain  frame  of  mind," 
he  said. 

Inhalation  beads  are  another  useful  me- 
dium for  aromatherapy,  Norris  said.  You 
can  carry  the  tiny  translucent  beads,  which 
come  in  a  variety  of  scents  and  colors,  in 
pocket-sized  sachets  and  use  them  through- 
out the  day. 

"If  you're  dragging  a  bit,  instead  of  get- 
ting coffee  you  can  try  the  inhalation  beads 
(for  rejuvenation),"  Norris  said. 

It  seems  that  just  about  any  product  that 


can  carry  scent  can  be  used  as  a  medium  for 
aromatherapy.  But,  come  on,  aromatherapy 
highlighters?  Isn't  that  going  a  bit  too  far? 

Not  necessarily,  said  Norris.  A  person  us- 
ing a  highlighter  scented  with  eucalyptus,  for 
instance,  can  reap  the  benefit  of  rejuvenation 
and  will  be  more  alert  in  class,  she  said. 

Not-so-therapeutic  effects 

Norris  warned  that  aromatherapy  gim- 
micks do  exist  in  the  forms  of  low-cost  prod- 
ucts, and  that  the  buyer  should  educate  him 
or  herself  on  the  various  aromatherapy  prod- 
ucts available  to  differentiate  between  the 
good  and  the  bad. 

Like  any  over-the-counter  or  prescription 
medication,  even  a  natural  form  of  healing 
like  aromatherapy  can  have  side  effects. 

Some  forms  of  aromatherapy  can  be  harm- 
ful to  pregnant  women.  According  to  an 
EarthSavers  pamphlet  on  essential  oils,  cin- 
namon, eucalyptus  and  grapefruit  oils  can  lead 
to  side  effects  in  pregnancy  if  used  in  an 
aromatherapy  diffuser  or  applied  to  the  skin. 
A  few  other  oils,  such  as  peppermint  and  rose- 
mary, are  "especially  toxic  to  pregnant  women 
in  the  first  trimester,  (but)  considered  safe 
thereafter." 

As  for  less-severe  side  effects,  some  oils  can 
cause  allergies  to  flare  up  or  can  cause  head- 
aches, Mmahat  said.  Reactions  vary,  she  said, 
on  a  person-by-person  basis. 

Aromatherapy  all  around 

Once  you  have  chosen  an  aroma  that  is 
safe  and  right  for  you,  as  well  as  a  medium 
to  use  it  in,  do  some  research  and  find  out 
what  is  the  most  beneficial  way  to  take  in 
the  aromas. 

One  generic  method  Norris  recom 

continued  on  page  30 
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the  kids  in  the  hall 

continued  from  page  23 

director  of  the  center,  believes  the  center  is 
beneficial  for  everyone. 

"It  is  good  for  the  client  because  they  are 
getting  really  professional  work  that  they 
couldn't  afford  otherwise;  students  win  because 
they  have  professional  portfolio  material,  and 
the  university  wins  because  it  is  funded  from 
an  outside  source,"  she  said. 

Donnelley  wanted  to  create  a  place  where 
the  Jesuit  mission  could  be  fulfilled  while  giv- 
ing students  practical  experience. 

"I  interned  (at  an  advertising  agency)  over 
the  summer  and  they  were  using  these  pro- 
grams, and  so  I  was  able  to  apply  what  I  learned 
here,"  said  Jenn  Schlotbom,  advertising  senior. 

Learning  is  the  key  to  the  success  of  the 
center.  Student  assistants  offer  programs  year 
round  to  teach  others  how  to  use  the  software. 

"A  lot  of  it  is  just  getting  in  and  playing," 
Schlotbom  said. 

But  the  center  isn't  all  work  and  no  play. 
Despite  the  large  amount  of  work  done  in  the 
lab,  about  24  projects  in  the  past  10  months 
(50  since  its  birth  in  1996),  the  environment 
cultivates  bonding  among  smdents. 

"We  get  to  know  each  other  way  too  well," 
said  Bryan  Thomas,  advertising  senior. 

Kristi  Bergeron,  advertising  senior, 
agreed,  but  added  that  it  was  a  beneficial 
invasion  of  privacy. 

"It  fosters  a  sense  of  community  where  we 
learn  from  each  other,  where  students  learn 
from  students,"  she  said. 

One  thing  she  said  she  learned  was  Tho- 
mas' most  pteterred  manner  of  relaxing. 

"The  way  he  sits  in  a  chair  (backwards), 
and  while  we  were  working  diligently  he  slept 
on  a  hard  table,"  she  joked. 

Henley  said  mentoring,  like  that  of  the 
student  assistants,  is  important  to  retention 
at  Loyola. 

"We  pair  senior  students  with  freshmen; 
they  mentor  each  other.  Boy,  sometimes  you 
walk  in  there  and  you  see  way  too  much  con- 
nectedness. You  just  want  to  tell  them,  'Go 
home,"'  she  said. 

Henley  is  proud  of  how  all  theit  long  nights 
and  hard  work  have  paid  off.  The  success  of 
the  Ad  Team  and  the  Bateman  public  rela- 
tions squads  can  in  part  be  attributed  to  the 
technology  in  the  lab. 

"I  think  that  it  speaks  to  the  talent  of  our 
students.  The  year  we  won  first  in  the  na- 
tionals, we  didn't  have  [the  lab],  but  I  don't 


trash  can  outside  the  center.  I  guess  it  was  over- 
exhaustion,  but  I  was  sick  too;  I  had  flu  medi- 
cation," she  said. 

Bergeron  recovered  from  the  harass- 
ment from  her  teammates,  but  some  an- 
tics still  remain. 

"To  keep  the  computers  running  well, 
Henley  has  to  keep  the  temperature  in  the  cen- 
ter low,  so  you  can  often  see  people  typing  in 
mittens  in  thete,"  Thomas  said. 

"Yeah,  we  look  like  snowmen  in  the  middle 
of  it  all  in  scarves  and  stuff,"  added  Bergeron. 

There  are  also  mysteries  surrounding  the 
center,  like  the  telephone  caper  of '99. 

"It  wasn't  a  really  big  deal,"  Bergeron  said. 
"[The  phone]  just  disappeared  for  a  few  days; 
we  thought  maybe  there  was  some  sabotage," 
she  joked. 

But  the  Donnelly  Center  is  teaching  some- 
thing more  important  than  winter  weather 
safeguards  and  how  to  shut  down  the  com- 
munications of  competing  agencies. 

The  center  not  only  teinforces  Jesuit  val- 
ues by  catering  to  non-profit  organizations, 
but  it  gives  students  the  ability  to  apply  prac- 
tical  knowledge  in  the  field  they  are  studying. 

"Nothing  I  know  now  (about  this  technol- 
ogy) I  learned  in  a  class,"  Bergeron  said.  * 


think  we  could  have  kept  up  the  track  record," 
said  Henley. 

The  work  Loyola  smdents  have  done  for 
theit  clients  is  what  Henley  said  she  admires 
most.  Newsletters,  pamphlets  and  other  print 
pieces  are  just  some  of  what  the  center  has 
allowed  students  to  create.  Its  client  list  of  more 
than  50  organizations  includes  the  American 
Red  Cross,  the  Lindy  Boggs  Center  for  Lit- 
eracy and  Goodwill  Industries. 

Goals  for  the  center  are  being  constantly 
met  and  surpassed. 

"It  is  just  getting  bigger  and  better  faster 
than  we  ever  expected,"  Henley  said. 

In  the  future,  Henley  hopes  to  set  up  an 
advisory  board  of  professionals  in  the  area  so 
smdents  have  even  more  contact  in  the  com- 
munity. She  also  wants  to  offer  informational 
courses  to  the  clients  so  they  can  pick  up  their 
work  where  the  center  leaves  off. 

Some  of  this  work  will  involve  continuing 
newsletters  smdents  have  created  for  them  or 
carrying  out  a  planned  campaign. 

Each  year  in  the  early  fall,  Henley  pre- 
pares an  annual  report  for  Shawn 
Donnelley.  Henley  includes  what  the  cen- 
ter has  done  and  what  its  plans  are  for  the 
coming  year. 

Donnelley  then  reviews 
me  report  and  sends  what 
funds  she  deems  necessary. 
This  year,  Henley  is  asking 
for  about  $75,000  to  re- 
place some  existing  equip- 
ment in  the  lab. 

Some  of  last  year's 
grant,  for  instance,  was 
used  at  the  beginning  of  the 
semester  when  the  lab's 
server  crashed  and  kept  the 
lab  closed  for  two  weeks. 
The  grant  money  got  the 
server  up  and  running  and 
the  Donnelley  Center 
buzzing  with  students. 

What  isn't  included  in 
Henley's  report  to  Donnel- 
ley are  some  of  the  best-kept 
secrets  in  the  communica- 
tions building. 

"Well,  I  guess  we  can 
tell  the  throw  up  story," 
Bergeron  coyly  tells 
Thomas. 

"As  my  team  was  walk- 
ing down  die  hall  one  night,   Kristi  Bergeron  works  on  one  of  many  projects  in  the 
I  was  throwing  up  in  the  Donnelley  Center.       photo  by  Michelle  Dobson 
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the  story  of  a 
university  president 
...  in  five  years 
or  less 

continued  from  page  21 

life,"  he  said.  "Sometimes  it  is  the  hard- 
est advice  I  have  to  give  myself." 

Knoth  has  not  been  to  a  movie  theater 
since  he  arrived  in  New  Orleans.  On  occa- 
sion he  attends  the  symphony,  but  it  is  usu- 
ally business  related. 

He  tries  to  take  24  hours  during  week- 
ends to  get  oft  campus.  Even  that's  a  struggle. 

He  has  access  to  a  one-bedroom  condo  in 
the  West  End  area,  20  minutes  away,  but  he 
often  brings  work  with  him  tor  the  weekend. 

For  exercise  Knoth  turns  to  golf.  He  said 
his  handicap  averages  from  18  to  20.  "It 
probably  is  the  one  fun  thing  that  is  re- 
motely athletic  that  I  do,"  he  said. 

This  year  Knoth  traveled  to  Costa  Rica 
for  his  first  personal  winter  vacation  since 
assuming  the  presidency  at  Loyola. 

Top  of  his  game 

Even  with  the  hectic  schedule,  the  cam- 
paigning and  precious  little  personal  time, 
Knoth  feels  his  job  keeps  him  "alive." 

"I  can't  imagine  a  more  exciting  job.  What 
I  am  doing  or  focused  on  changes  at  least 
hourly,  if  not  every  30  minutes,"  he  said. 

He  often  goes  from  a  finance  meeting 
to  a  business  lunch  to  a  group  meeting  to 
sitting  down  to  talk  to  a  friend. 

"You're  always  putting  in  that  mental 
clutch.  In  the  course  of  a  day  it  calls  on  prob- 
ably every  skill  you  have  and  a  few  you're 
still  developing.  That's  exciting,"  he  said. 

Knoth  often  recalls  a  quote  from  Ignatius 
Antioch  in  Fathers  of  the  Church:  "God's 
greatest  gift  is  that  of  a  human  fully  alive." 

"Almost  everyday  I  can  have  that  sense 
of  being  alive,"  he  said. 

The  meaning  of  it  all 

Knoth  said  all  the  new  facilities  and  in- 
ternal changes  were  dramatic,  but  necessary. 

"The  whole  feel  of  the  campus  (when  I 
arrived  at  Loyola)  wasn't  very  serious.  I 
think  across  the  board  we  have  developed 
facilities  and  spaces  which  really  can  un- 
derpin a  seriousness  about  the  academic 
pride,"  he  said.  "Down  the  road,  we  will 
see  that  we  are  better  situated  tor  the  fu- 
ture. (We  are)  focused  on  things  that  im- 


mediately enrich  the  experience." 

Sweat  thinks  that  Loyola  is  better  for 
Knoth's  time  at  the  university. 

"I  think  Father  Carter  had  great  strengths 
and  did  a  fine  job  as  president,"  she  said.  "I 
think  Father  Knoth  has  likewise  made 
Loyola  a  better  place  with  his  talents." 

Becky  Dayries,  A'99,  said  Knoth  should 
be  credited  with  bringing  Loyola  up  to 
speed  with  technology  and  facilities. 

"He  has  done  a  great  job  of  bringing  it 
where  it  needs  to  be  as  far  as  growth,"  she  said. 

Some  changes  in  staff  and  depart- 
ment restructuring  were  controversial 
because  they  involved  the  termination 
of  several  longtime  employees  of  the 
university. 

"Any  time  we  can  see  where  we  can  do 
something  more  effectively,  the  goal  is  to  have 
one-stop  shopping,"  Knoth  said.  "There 
should  be  a  more  centralized,  uniform  stan- 
dard across  the  board.  There  will  be  more 
(changes).  Hang  on  for  the  next  chapter." 

While  some  changes  were  not  popular 
with  all,  Knoth  said  all  changes  were  made 
tor  the  betterment  of  the  university  as  a  whole. 

"Everything  we've  done  is  really  geared 
to  provide  the  maximum  benefit  to  the 
greatest  number  of  community  members 
with  the  easiest  access  possible,  so  that  it 
can  truly  be  of  a  benefit  and  really  enhance 
everybody's  experience,"  he  said. 

Dayries  said  that  while  external  or  physi- 
cal elements  have  in  the  past  taken  prece- 
dent, it's  now  time  to  turn  focus  elsewhere. 

"Internally  we  are  probably  moving 
along  at  status  quo,"  she  said.  "I  think  the 
facilities  are  necessary.  Now  I  think  he 
needs  to  focus  on  in-house  issues." 

Dayries  suggested  focusing  more  on  so- 
cial justice  and  maintaining  Jesuit  values. 

What's  next? 

Many  people  in  the  university  would 
like  to  see  Knoth  concentrate  more  on  in- 
ternal matters. 

"In  my  time  there  I  would  have  liked 
to  see  him  pay  more  attention  to  the  aca- 
demic life  of  the  institution,"  said  Neal 
Falgoust,  A'99.  "While  the  library  contrib- 
utes significantly  to  that  atmosphere,  there 
was  never  in  my  opinion  enough  attention 
placed  on  having  professors  do  research  and 
publishing  in  their  respective  fields." 

Knoth  said  that  first  these  physical  al- 
terations were  needed  to  keep  Loyola  on 
track  with  other  universities.  He  also  said 


that  building  a  greater  reputation  for  the 
university  will  continue  to  be  a  goal  in  the 
coming  years. 

"1  think  we  can  move  in  the  next  sev- 
eral years  into  much  more  national  lime- 
light," he  said.  "There  is  much  enthusiasm 
about  what  goes  on  around  here.  We  are 
on  the  map." 

The  personal  future  for  Knoth  is  fairly 
stable.  Originally,  he  agreed  to  a  five-year 
stint  as  university  president.  He  does  not 
have  a  contract  because  of  the  Louisiana 
"free-will"  law.  The  law  dictates  that  any 
chief  executive  of  a  company  or  institution 
in  Louisiana  is  not  bound  by  contract. 
Knoth  is  the  only  Jesuit  university  presi- 
dent in  the  United  States  who  by  state  law 
does  not  have  a  contract. 

After  receiving  advice  from  his  Provin- 
cial, the  Rev.  James  P.  Bradley,  S.J.,  Knoth 
did  not  agree  to  a  binding  contract. 

"He  did  not  let  me  make  a  straight-out, 
five-year  commitment.  After  five  years  I  can 
stay  at  Loyola  unless  my  talents  are  needed 
somewhere  else,"  he  said. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  asked  him 
to  stay  for  another  term  and  he  expects  to 
be  here  for  some  time. 

In  fact,  Knoth  has  had  three  offers  in  the 
past  two  years  to  go  to  other  universities, 
but  has  denied  the  offers  to  stay  at  Loyola. 

So  where  does  he  see  Loyola  in  1 0  years? 

He  said  Loyola  has  the  potential  to  be  a 
Jesuit  Catholic  liberal  arts-inspired  academic 
program  that  would  be  known  as  well  as 
Havaford  College  or  Williams  College  - 
small  and  high-powered  institutions  that 
derive  their  reputations  from  large  admis- 
sion pools,  exceptional  academic  atmo- 
spheres and  the  strength  of  their  graduates. 

"I  don't  expect  everyone  to  know  our  name 
like  a  household  name,"  Knoth  said.  "We  have 
the  potential  to  be  a  school  where  potential 
employers  [will]  know  that  an}-  graduate  they 
get  from  Loyola  University  will  be  well  pre- 
pared to  make  a  meaningful  contribution." 

Looking  back  over  the  past  five  years, 
Knoth  said  the  physical  changes  are  not  what 
make  him  proud  of  Loyola. 

"(I  am)  happiest  about  what  the  projects 
represent,"  he  said.  "That  is  that  an  institu- 
tion can  work  together  at  a  community  and 
really  define  and  refine  what  they  want  to  be 
and  what  they  want  to  do.  I  don't  think  any 
other  school  in  the  United  States  could  ac- 
complish [in  the  same  amount  of  time]  what 
we  have."  'S 
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local  tourist 

continued  from  page  6 

Indian/Middle  Eastern  shop  filled 
with  great  jewelry  and  knickknacks  — 
including  a  how-to  video  for  belly  danc- 
ing and  placards  of  Hindu  deities. 

Paisley  Babylon,  just  around  the  cor- 
ner, is  like  so  many  or  the  second-hand 
clothing  stores  in  the  Quarter.  Surpris- 
ingly, price  tags  on  clothing  for  the  ad- 
venturous are  sometimes  lower  than 
those  at  the  Magazine  Street  secondhand 
shops.  Locals  in  the  store  are  more  than 
ready  to  give  you  a  running  commentary 
on  anything  you  try  on.  Sure,  you  see 
metal,  Madonna-style  corsets  from  time 
to  time,  but  there  are  also  great  coats  and 
pants,  the  copies  or  which  are  now  sell- 
ing like  crazy  at  Saks.  Babylon  has  the 
bonus  of  decor:  a  funky  interior  with  a 
ceiling  plastered  with  music  posters  and 
album  covers. 

Not  too  far  away  is  the  cult  store 
Esoterica,  which  beside  the  basic  tourist 
crud  also  sells  some  nice  incense  and  bath 
oils  (in  case  you  want  to  draw  love,  money 
or  decent  exam  grades).  Just  beware  of 
the  stores  familiar  spirit,  a  Great  Dane 
the  size  of  a  small  pony  that  guards  the 
door  and  judges  all  who  pass  by  or  dare 
to  enter. 

Mainline  muffaletta 

After  a  morning  of  nosing  around  the 
Esplanade-Decatur  stores,  head  back 
down  Decatur  to  the  Central  Grocery 
Co.,  est.  1906.  Forget  the  fancy  restau- 
rants; this  is  the  place  to  eat  in  the  Quar- 
ter. Halt  grocery,  halt  sandwich  shop. 
Central  Grocery  boasts  the  quintessential 
New  Orleans  sandwich,  the  muffaletta:  a 
big  round  loaf  of  Italian  bread  piled  with 
salami,  ham,  swiss  and  provolone  cheese 
and  the  best  olive  salad  in  the  city  tailing 
over  the  sides,  all  wrapped  up  in  white 
butcher  paper  instantly  freckled  with  ooz- 
ing olive  oil. 

Despite  an  ongoing  debate  with 
Progress  Grocery  two  doors  down,  Cen- 
tral generally  is  given  credit  for  invent- 
ing the  sandwich  and  naming  it 
Muffaletta  for  the  baker  who  sent  the 
round  Italian  bread.  A  half  sandwich  is  a 
hearty  lunch;  a  whole  one  is  obscene  un- 
less shared. 

But  the  sandwich  is  only  a  small  part 


of  the  grocery's  charm.  Walk  through  the 
doors  and  you  are  enveloped  in  scents 
thick  enough  to  cut.  The  place  is  small, 
jumbled,  always  crowded  with  shoppers 
or  workers  in  for  lunch.  Italian  flags  and 
placards  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  Child  are 
tucked  into  any  available  crevice.  Travel 
posters  that  were  yellowing  in  the  1970s 
line  the  walls,  along  with  a  calendar  from 
the  pope's  visit  to  New  Orleans. 

Grab  your  sandwich  and  your  soda 
and  snag  a  stool  at  the  counter  —  it  you 
can;  often  the  shop  is  packed  to  standing 
room  only.  The  counter  is  probably  like 
the  one  at  your  grandmother's  house, 
complete  with  scratches  and  the 
backboard  lined  with  cutout  articles 
about  the  grocery  to  read  as  you  eat. 

When  your  belly  is  full,  pause  as  you 
exit  the  grocery  and  contemplate  Sidney's 
Beer  and  Cigarettes,  wedged  between  the 
two  competing  groceries.  It  sells  some  of 
the  ickiest  postcards  and  souvenirs  in  the 
Quarter,  including  President  Clinton  on 
a  leash  and  a  really  fat  woman  posing 
nude.  Dirty  magazines  take  up  three- 
quarters  of  the  bookrack,  and  some  du- 
bious "toys"  sit,  aptly  enough,  beside  the 
first-aid  section,  but  this  dirty  little  store 
is  worth  a  pause  just  for  the  glee  it  seems 
to  take  in  sheer  tackiness. 

Rounding  out  the  morning 

Keep  heading  down  Decatur  until  you're 
back  at  Jackson  Square,  but  don't  pass  it  off 
as  a  tourist  trap  just  yet.  The  old  bookstore 
near  the  back  right  corner  of  the  square  has 
some  great  finds,  with  that  wonderful, 
slightly  musty  book  smell  that  Barnes  and 
Noble  will  never  be  able  to  duplicate.  The 
St.  Louis  Cathedral  is  lovely,  and  on  breezy 
days  there's  nothing  quite  as  enjoyable  as 
buying  a  kite  from  the  kite  shop  in  the 
square  and  flying  it  in  Woldenberg 
Riverfront  Park  near  the  Aquarium  of  the 
Americas. 

It's  barely  afternoon.  A  street  musician 
nearby  begins  a  bluesy  rendition  of  "Amaz- 
ing Grace,"  and  charity  workers  near  Jax 
Brewery  hand  out  "I  Love  New  Orleans" 
stickers  to  the  tourists  who  are  just  starting 
to  wander  in.  There's  plenty  of  time  left  to 
catch  the  streetcar  home  and  sleep  before  an- 
other wild  night  on  Bourbon  Street.  '# 


slice  of  life 

continued  from  page  13 

Eric's  secret  weapon  is  Chris  Owens' 
New  Orleans  Heat,  the  performer's  own 
brand  of  hot  sauce. 

He  laughs  at  the  idea  that  New  York's 
famous  hot  dogs  are  better  than  a  New 
Orleans  Lucky  Dog. 

"Many  people  tell  me  that  a  Lucky  Dog 
beats  out  a  New  York  hot  dog  in  a  New 
York  minute.  I  get  a  few  locals  who  swear 
by  Lucky  Dogs,  and  they  go  around  ad- 
vertising it  to  tourists." 

You  would  think  working  a  Lucky  Dog 
stand  would  encourage  a  vendor  to  eat  the 
hot  dogs  quite  often,  but  Eric  restricts 
himself. 

"I  eat  a  few  during  the  week,  but  it  cuts 
into  my  profit,"  he  says.  "But  they  are  kind 
ot  addictive,  in  a  way." 

At  3  a.m.  Eric  shuts  down  his  cart  and 
pushes  it  down  Bourbon  Street,  meeting 
two  colleagues  along  the  way. 

They  are  Leonard  and  Patty,  a  married 
couple  who  work  their  stand  together  on 
the  corner  ot  Iberville  and  Bourbon.  They 
have  been  working  six  days  in  a  row,  get- 
ting roughly  five  hours  of  sleep  each  night. 

"We  usually  take  Sundays  off  to  spend 
some  time  together,"  Patty  says. 

As  for  Eric,  he  will  be  back  again  the  next 
day  to  help  those  people  in  the  Quarter  who 
just  can't  visit  the  city  without  having  a  big, 
juicy,  quarter-pound  Lucky  Dog.  'S 

aromatherapy 

continued  from  page  27 

mended  is  taking  the  aroma  in  with  short 
breaths  for  30  seconds  and  then  stopping.  You 
can  continue  this  process  as  often  as  needed; 
however,  its  use  is  dependent  on  which  scent 
—  and  how  much  of  it  —  you  are  inhaling. 

And  sometimes,  Smith  said,  you  can  find 
the  right  aromas  in  your  own  backyard. 

"I've  sort  of  dubbed  New  Orleans  the 
'scented  city,'"  he  said.  "There  are  times  you'll 
walk  through  the  Garden  District  or  the 
French  Quarter,  and  you're  just  suffused  with 
this  beautiful  aroma." 

Whatever  you  choose,  make  sure  to  stick 
with  your  own  preference  and  start  slowly 
Mmahat  said.  "There  are  so  many  ways  to  go 
with  it,"  she  said.  "It's  just  a  matter  of  starting 
somewhere,  and  I  think  it's  better  not  to  over- 
whelm yourself  with  a  bunch  of  fragrances  at 
the  same  time."  '• 
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It's  not  easy  being  yella 


Dating  game  for  Asians 
has  more  chutes  than  ladders 

0  K,  I  admit  it:  I  watched  Sunset  Beach.  But  only 
for  one  season.  And  only  because  there  was  an  Asian 
chick  named  Rae  who  was  dating  a  super-hot  surfer 
boy.  They  broke  up  at  the  end  of  the  second  season  so 
Rae  could  marry  some  Asian  powerbroker  that  her 
parents  exported  from  the  motherland  to  California. 

The  same  thing  happened  on  Friends.  For  an  en- 
tire season  Ross  dated  Julie,  an  Asian  chick  —  one  of 
the  few  Asian  chicks  ever  on  prime  time.  But  then  the 
inevitable  happened:  Ross  dumped  Julie  for  Rachel. 

Not  that  Ross  and  Rachel  aren't  adorable  to- 
gether. And  not  that  this  is  necessarily  a  race  issue. 
But  everywhere  I  look,  I  see  Asian  girls  getting 
dumped. 

Remember  The  Single  Guy?  Ming-Na  Wen  had 
a  central  part  as  Trudy.  Finally,  a  strong,  competent 
Asian  female  character  —  who  gets  divorced  by  her 
dorky  husband. 

Then  there's  the  tragic  Miss  Saigon.  Kim,  the 
Asian  chick,  kills  herself  so  that  G.I.  Chris  can  live 
happily  ever  after  with  his  American  wife  and  raise 
the  boy  he  begat  with  Kim.  It  makes  me  sick. 

1  know  I'm  overreacting.  These  scenarios  are  not 
necessarily  race  issues.  But  when  you're  an  Asian  girl 
surrounded  by  white  males,  you  tend  to  be  hyper- 
sensitive to  these  things.  Dating  a  white  guy  is  a  big 
deal  for  an  Asian  girl,  especially  in  the  racially 
charged  South. 

Some  people  in  the  Asian  community  look  down 
on  you  for  denying  your  roots  and  tainting  the 
bloodline.  I  once  brought  a  white  boyfriend  to  eat  a 
traditional  Vietnamese  dinner  in  the  Little  Saigon 
village  in  eastern  New  Orleans.  Big  mistake.  All  eyes 
were  on  us  when  we  entered,  and  whispers  started 
flying.  We  were  scandalous. 

Others  view  the  white  boyfriend  as  a  status  sym- 
bol, like  wearing  a  Bebe  shirt.  In  high  school  I  dated 
a  blond-haired,  blue-eyed,  6'2"  basketball  player. 
Suddenly  I  was  dubbed  a  snob  by  some  of  my  Asian 
friends  and  ignored  at  Asian  parties. 

With  so  much  baggage,  it's  no  wonder  Asian  girls 
always  are  having  problems.  The  Asian  culture  runs 
strong  and  deep,  and  in  many  ways  is  fundamen- 
tally opposed  to  Western  values.  That  makes  it  es- 


pecially hard  for  us  to  date  across  racial  lines.  Asian 
culture  is  slow  and  methodical,  like  the  process  of 
harvesting  rice.  Time  moves  at  a  slower  beat. 

Thus,  dating  is  usually  an  elaborate  courtship 
involving  years  of  "friendship"  before  the  first  for- 
mal date  is  ever  taken.  But  when  that  first  date  is 
taken,  it's  nearly  equivalent  to  an  engagement.  Com- 
pare that  to  the  dinner-in-a-box  culture  of  the  States, 
and  it's  easy  to  see  the  friction. 

It's  a  hard  balance.  We  want  to  assimilate.  We 
want  to  have  one-night  stands  and  meaningless 
flings.  But  then  we  suffer  the  disapproving  stare  of 
the  Asian  community.  Good  Asian  daughters  do  not 
do  that.  So  we  start  buttoning  up  our  collars  and 
studying  in  the  library,  only  to  receive  frustrated 
sighs  from  disappointed  lovers.  Only  Asian  com- 
puter geeks  act  like  that. 

These  are  the  complexities  of  dating  a  white  guy. 
Dating  any  other  non- Asian  race  is  simply  out  of 
the  question.  It  just  doesn't  happen,  Tiger  Woods 
excepted.  The  only  problem  is  that  Will  Smith  is 
brutally  hot.  And  so  is  Antonio  Banderas  and  Adam 
Sandler  and  Chow  Yun-Fat  and  Matt  Damon.  That's 
a  long  list  of  people,  and  I  plan  to  date  all  of  them. 
It's  a  big  job,  breaking  down  centuries-old  racial  bar- 
riers, but  somebody's  got  to  do  it. 

I'm  single.  Call  me.  » 
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Wheels  of  misfortune 

America 's  dregs  and  drifters 
get  on  die  bus 

by  Luke  Kummer 
art  by  Deon  Roberts 

Traveling  on  buses  was  mythologized  by  legendary  Delta  blues 
singer  Robert  Johnson  and  Beat  author  Jack  Kerouac  alike.  Buses 
have,  in  some  references,  obtained  the  status  of  an  American  arche- 
type. There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  vagabond  journeyman  appeal  to  it, 
a  Midnight  Cowboy  kind  of  fascination. 
Pulling  out  of  a  smoky  station  and 
riding  into  the  night  to  some  ephem- 
eral destination  like  a  rolling  stone. 
Towing  down  Route  66  and  staring 
out  the  window  at  moonlit  cacti  cast- 
ing shadows  in  the  pale  desert  lumi- 
nance. Tumbleweed  chasing  the  bus' 
sandy  tire  tracks. 

Kerouac  even  has  his  protagonist 
in  On  the  Road  falling  in  love  with 
some  gorgeous  little  senorita  who 
happens  to  sit  next  to  him.  The  way 
I  figure  it,  I've  tracked  near  10,000 
miles  on  buses.  Not  once  has  a  beau- 
tiful girl  sat  down  next  to  me.  Every- 
one else  has,  however. 

I  remember  riding  back  from 
Memphis  once  when  a  slim  man 
asked  for  the  seat  beside  me.  Bulging 
veins  distorted  the  tattoos  covering 
his  arms.  He  wore  an  open  blue-col- 
lared shirt  and  matching  pants  that 
at  his  ankles  greeted  $10  shoes.  A 

mangy  blonde  beard  grew  wildly  from  his  face,  and  his  long,  scrag- 
gly,  dirty  dishwater  hair  was  tucked  under  a  worn  baseball  cap.  He 
sat  down  and  cocked  his  neck  from  side  to  side,  listening  to  his 
joints  crack.  I  loosened  my  knuckles  with  similar  pops  and  we 
struck  up  a  conversation. 

Old  boy  was  just  released  from  Farmington  County  after  serv- 
ing seven  of  a  14-year  rap  for  burglary.  He  explained  all  sorts  of 
practical  information:  how  to  bribe  appeals  court  judges,  how  to 
always  win  at  Russian  roulette,  scam  after  scam.  My  personal  fa- 
vorite was  his  fail-proof  way  to  get  out  of  a  pair  of  handcuffs.  "Now 
what'ch're  gonna  want  to  do  is  take  your  thumb,  whichever  one 
you  don't  write  with  see,  and  just  pull  it  to  the  side  until  you  hear 
a  snap.  Then  you  jus'  slip  right  out.  Easy  as  that." 


Another  time  I  rode  all  night  at  the  back  of  the  bus  with  a  half 
dozen  Marines  who  had  been  discharged  on  psychological  grounds. 
There  are  stories  from  that  evening  that  I  won't  share  here. 

There  was  the  time  I  sat  next  to  an  old  emphysematic  man 
whose  entire  left  side  was  adorned  with  various  shades  and  vintages 
of  vomit  and  dislodge.  Or  there  was  the  gentleman  who  preferred 
to  preserve  all  of  his  cigarette  butts  in  coffee  cans  and  travel  with 
them.  He  had  thousands. 

All  sorts  of  things  happen  on  the  bus.  A  lady  got  on  once  and 
started  selling  burritos  out  of  her  purse.  They  were  the  best  thing  I 

ate  over  the  next  two  days  on  the  road. 
I  was  going  through  Texas  once 
when  they  brought  on  the  border 
patrol.  Then  the  dogs.  Lucky  thing 
they  didn't  do  that  on  one  of  my 
many  other  trips  when  passengers 
used  the  latrine  primarily  to  smoke 
reefer.  I  saw  one  kid  walk  back  there 
with  a  bottle  labeled  "Ether"  and  a 
rag  once.  The  entire  bus  got  light- 
headed. 

I  think  my  favorite  bus  story  comes 
from  riding  back  from  St.  Louis  to 
New  Orleans.  There  was  this  couple 
who  wasn't  getting  along.  The  fellow 
had  too  much  to  drink  and  was  curs- 
ing her  out,  and  then  pretty  soon  he 
was  cursing  everybody  out.  Just  gen- 
eral belligerence.  Finally  the  bus  driver 
kicked  the  guy  oft  the  bus  right  in  the 
middle  of  swampland  Louisiana.  Just 
drove  away  and  left  him.  Not  too  long 
after  that  a  preacher  started  to  talk; 
pretty  soon  he's  up  there  preaching, 
with  his  hat  out  to  take  up  a  collection  for  the  poor  miss  whose 
guyfriend  is  wandering  around  there  in  the  boonies. 

The  driver  didn't  know  what  to  do.  His  conscience  called  him 
at  last,  and  he  decided  to  back  up  the  bayou  and  we  went  searching 
for  this  guy,  just  drove  around  trying  to  spot  him  in  the  brush. 
Finally  we  caught  him  by  the  side  of  the  road,  minus  his  shoes  for 
some  undetermined  reason.  The  driver  called  the  police  to  pick 
him  up.  It  took  hours.  "Get  on  the  bus,"  indeed. 

I  guess  if  you're  trying  to  be  Jack  Kerouac,  hell,  go  for  it.  But  if 
you  think  you're  going  to  ride  away  hip  to  hip  with  some  cute 
thing  then  I  wouldn't  count  on  it.  You  could  be  buck  up  against  an 
old  man  painted  with  bodily  fluid.  It's  still  a  great  story,  just  lousy 
for  romance.  • 
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letters 


It's  not  in  the  cards 


Editor: 


I  find  it  very  annoying  that  the  Loyola 
Express  card  doesn't  work  for  anything  ex- 
cept as  an  ID  and  for  library  purposes. 
Some  of  us  are  at  school  by  7  a.m.  and 
need  access  to  the  computer  lab,  but  the 
catd  swipe  at  the  door  does  not  work. 

University  Police  is  often  not  at  the 
door  and  students  have  to  get  up  from 
theit  work  to  open  it.  This  should  not  be. 
There  are  even  times  when  the  policeman 
is  sitting  at  a  computer  or  in  the  printing 
room  and  waits  for  a  student  in  the  lab  to 
open  the  door.  I  am  sure  many  others 
share  this  frustration.  Would  those  re- 
sponsible please  look  into  this  matter  and 
do  something  about  it? 

Marthanece  Bullard 
communications  sophomore 


Java  errors 


Editor: 


I  would  like  to  express  my  extreme  an- 
ger about  PJs  in  the  Underground. 

PJs  is  supposed  to  be  gourmet  coffee, 
catering  to  the  sophisticated  coffee  snob 
found  in  each  coffee  drinker.  Four  times 
I  have  noticed  that  my  cafe  lattes  were 
made  with  coffee  instead  of  espresso. 
Each  time  I  informed  the  Marriott 
worker  of  her  mistake.  Once  I  was  even 
accosted,  with  the  woman  yelling  at  me, 
telling  me  I  wanted  a  cappuccino.  I  in- 
formed her  she  was  wrong  and  that  a  latte 
has  no  foam  (or  little  foam),  and  that 
what  she  was  making  for  me  was  a  cafe 
au  lait. 

The  worst  part  is  that  I  am  paying  $3 
for  this  drink,  and  it  is  not  being  made 
properly. 

My  question  for  the  Loyola  commu- 
nity is  why  doesn't  the  school  allocate 
more  work-study  positions  and  hire  more 
students  to  work  at  PJs?  Students  care 


about  the  coffee  that  they  drink  and  also 
know  about  the  coffee  that  they  drink. 
It  takes  just  a  short  walk  over  to  the 
Tulane  ot  even  Maple  Street  PJs  to  see 
how  a  coffee  shop  is  run.  Why  can't 
Loyola  figure  this  out? 

Scott  Hummel 
visual  arts  senior 

Smells  like  school  spirit 
Editor: 

Recently,  I  read  a  letter  in  a  school 
paper  claiming  that  students  these  days 
have  no  school  spirit. 

It  went  on  to  say  that  because  com- 
muters dominated  the  school,  it  was  hard 
to  create  a  sense  of  community  outside 
the  classroom. 

Further,  it  questioned  just  what  was 
to  be  done  with  the  not-so-stellar  ath- 
letics department.  An  editorial  column 
in  the  same  issue  commented  on  the  core 
curriculum,  calling  it  outdated  and 
wotthless. 

Another,  a  week  later,  said  that  the 
name  of  the  university  was  becoming 
worthless  because  you  can  pay  your  fee 
and  get  your  'B.'  Sound  familiar? 

Of  course,  you  say.  That's  Loyola  for 
you.  No  one  hangs  out  there  after  class. 
And  who  attends  sports  events,  other 
than  the  athletes  and  maybe  someone 
from  The  Maroon''.  And  why  do  I  have 
to  take  those  three  philosophy  classes 
anyway? 

Only,  you'd  be  wrong  if  you  said  that, 
on  more  than  one  count. 

The  letter  was  in  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Spectator,  not  The  Maroon  or  The 
Wolf  Magazine,  proving  that  some  senti- 
ments are  universal. 

There's  something  else  more  impor- 
tant that  you'd  be  missing  if  you  readily 
accepted  these  judgments,  whether  about 
Loyola  or  about  Columbia.  I  hate  to 
sound  like  a  preachy  old  graduate  stu- 
dent, but  the  truth  is  that  what  you  get 


out  of  something  is  proportional  to  what 
you  put  into  it.  You  can  have  a  mediocre 
education  at  Loyola  or  Columbia  or 
whatever  school  in  the  country,  or  you 
can  have  a  great  one. 

So,  instead  of  going  home  fight  after 
class,  hang  out  a  bit.  Have  coffee  in  PJs 
or  sit  on  a  bench  in  the  Peace  Quad  with 
yout  friends.  Attend  athletic  events  if 
they  interest  you.  Attend  plays  and  con- 
certs if  those  things  are  more  appealing. 
Fill  your  schedule  with  classes  that  make 
you  want  to  pay  attention. 

And  at  the  end  of  your  four  years,  you 
might  find  that  you  got  something 
wotthwhile  and  not  at  all  mediocre. 

Elizabeth  Keenan 
A'98 


Write  to  us 

Send  your  letters  to  the  editor  to: 

The  Wolf 

6363  St.  Charles  Ave.,  Box  201 

New  Orleans,  LA  70118 

You  also  can  e-mail  us  at: 

wolf@loyno.edu 

Or  drop  off  your  letter  at  our  office: 

Communications/Music  Complex, 
Room  325 

Please  include  your  name  and  major  (or 
title).  All  letters  are  subject  to  editing  for 
length,  grammar  and  style.  All  letters  and 
columns  published  in  The  Wolf  'reflect  the 
opinions  of  the  author  and  not  necessar- 
ily those  of  Loyola  University  and/or  The 
Wolf's  editorial  board. 
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Marijuana  devil  taps 
students'  shoulders 


Pot  used  to  be  something  you  saw  only  in  after-school  specials. 
A  few  kids  would  toke,  then  one  of  them  would  end  up  doing 
something  extreme,  like  jumping  out  of  a  window  screaming,  "Get 
the  spiders  off  me!"  The  lesson:  Marijuana  is  a  drug,  and  drugs  are 
bad.  If  you  catch  someone  lighting  up  a  reefer,  even  if  it's  your 
brother,  you  are  to  report  the  person  to  the  cops.  Besides,  who  wanted  to  use  a  drug  that  even 
Zack  from  "Saved  by  the  Bell"  once  dubbed  "totally  uncool?" 

In  high  school,  Zacks  words  of  wisdom  no  longer  applied  to  you.  A  few  kids  in  your  class 
smoked,  but  you  certainly  wouldn't  report  them  for  it.  As  for  your  own  personal  preferences, 
you  just  weren't  interested  in  the  stuff. 

Jump  ahead  to  college,  where  most  of  your  peers  have  abandoned  Zacks  philosophy  for  that 
of  Chef  from  "South  Park":  "There's  a  time  and  a  place  for  everything,  and  it's  called  college."  It 
doesn't  take  long  before  you  learn  a  little  more  about  this  particular  philosophy. 

You're  at  your  first  college  party,  and  the  soft  glow  of  a  black  light  draws  you  to  the  back 
room.  You  hear  a  faint,  "gurgle,  gurgle,  gurgle,"  which  gets  louder  as  you  approach. 

You  remember  that  sound  from  high  school  and  the  long-haired,  burnt  out  hippies  who 
used  to  make  it.  But  instead  of  finding  the  dazed  and  conftised  crowd  when  you  reach  the 
door,  you're  greeted  by  a  circle  of  khaki-and-button-down-clad  frat  boys. 

This  is  a  bigger  crossover  than  Shania  Twain's  move  into  the  pop  world,  you  think.  But  at 
some  point  between  junior  high  and  now,  pot  made  the  transition  from  being  something  only 
the  bad  kids  do,  to  something  the  girl  or  boy  next  door  might  do.  And  your  status  has  changed 
from  "not  interested"  to  "slightly  curious."  The  age-old  peer  pressure  cliche,  "everyone  else  is 
doing  it,"  even  crosses  your  mind.  Now  the  bong  is  in  the  other  hand. 

Many  college  students  stand  at  this  fork  in  the  road  at  some  point.  Some  follow  the  wind- 
ing, smoky  path,  and  others  don't. 

The  reason  why  so  many  students  face  this  decision  for  the  first  time  in  college  is  because 
marijuana  has  a  strong  presence  on  college  campuses.  According  to  the  1 997  Core  Drug  and 
Alcohol  Survey,  almost  half  of  Loyola  students  had  smoked  marijuana  in  the  past  year.  Plus, 
getting  high  is  fast  and  cheap.  And  it's  a  lot  easier  to  hide  a  quarter  sack  than  a  keg. 

What  students  often  forget  is  that  marijuana,  no  matter  how  accessible,  is  illegal.  If  some  of 
it  falls  out  your  pocket,  lands  on  your  car  seat,  and  you  get  pulled  over  for  speeding,  you're  off 
to  jail.  According  to  the  Loyola  University  Student  Handbook,  first-time  offenders  face  suspen- 
sion for  possession  or  consumption  of  marijuana,  and  they  will  be  slapped  with  a  $250  fine. 
Second-time  offenders  will  be  suspended  for  a  semester,  and  dealers  can  say  goodbye  to  L.U. 
and  hello  to  Central  Lockup. 

So  why  are  students  willing  to  take  such  a  risk?  In  this  issue,  we  ask  the  burning  question: 
What's  the  college  crowd's  fascination  with  cannabis?  Tune  in  and  turn  on  to  page  1 9  to  find 
out.  But  please,  don't  drop  out.  /")  /-\ 
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Mike  Moloney,  stilt  walker  and  founder  of 
The  Belfast  Circus,  spoke  to 
communications  writing  and  beginning 
reporting  classes  about  politics  in  North 
Ireland,  where  he  is  a  prisons  social  worker. 
Moloney  came  to  Loyola  dressed  as  "Major 
Setback,"  and  he  marched  in  Jim 
Monaghan's  Decatur  Street  Irish  Parade 
dressed  as  The  World's  Tallest  Leprechaun. 
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All  aboard 

to  the  Ninth  Ward 

By  water  packs  away 
hidden  treasures 


Hot  damn,  hear  that  horn!  Fat  notes  heave  forth 
from  those  trumpet  guts  like  a  steam  whistle  blows. 
Kermit  Ruffins  shouts  over  his  wild,  rollicking  band 
of  Barbecue  Swingers,  "Train  to  the  Ninth  Ward!" 
The  people  jumping  to  the  thumping  at  Vaughan's 
Lounge  shout  back,  "All  aboard!" 

The  little  juke  joint's  corrugated  tin  roof  rattles 
down  at  800  Lesseps.  It's  the  Friday  before  Mardi 
Gras,  and  the  house  is  packed  boogie  tight  with  folks 
getting  down  to  the  native  rhythm  sounds  of  New 
Orleans.  Somebody  wearing  overalls  just  set  down  a 
steaming  barrel  of  rice  and  a  hot,  bubbling  crock  of 
red  beans.  Peoples  are  bouncing  and  bobbling,  sway- 
ing and  stomping  the  offbeat  while  their  feet  slide 
and  surprise. 

An  old  mahogany-skinned  man  stoops  atop  the 
radiator  grill.  His  hair  shines  salt  and  pepper,  and 
wire-rimmed,  Coke-bottle-bottom  spectacles  rest  on 
the  bridge  of  his  nose. 

I  yell  to  him,  "These  guys  are  tearing  it  up  to- 
night!" and  reach  out  my  hand  and  ask  introducto- 
rily-like,  "What's  happening?"  He  grins  and  says,  "You 
are.  Happy  Mardi  Gras,"  and  winks.  Just  then  he 
shoots  up  like  uncapped  soda  fizz  and  grabs  two 
women  who  have  been  dancing  hand  in  hand.  The 
three  of  them  sparkle  and  glisten  while  they  shimmy- 
shake  in  the  fluorescent  beer-sign  radiance. 

"The  Ninth  Ward  is  my  home.  I  was  born  here," 
Ruffins  explains,  wiping  the  sweat  from  his  brow  and 
grabbing  a  beer  during  set  break.  "I  started  playing  the 
horn  at  Alfred  Long  High  School  when  I  was  14." 

As  a  veteran  member  of  the  Rebirth  Brass  Band 
and  now  a  soloist  and  bandleader,  Kermit  Ruffins  is 
flirting  with  national  esteem.  He's  disseminating  to  a 
host  of  intrigued  ears  the  music  of,  as  he  calls  it,  the 
"back  quarter"  of  New  Orleans.  They're  listening  and 
they're  learning  to  dance  to  that  romping  Ninth  Ward 
sound.  He  loves  that  people  are  catching  on  to  what 
he  was  raised  on.  Kermit  smiles  with  pride:  "The 
Ninth  Ward  is  a  hot  spot.  I  grew  up  playing  here  and 
it  comes  out  in  my  music  automatically,"  he  says. 

Kermit  is  one  of  many  musicians  who  hail  from 
the  Bywater  area.  What  is  more  surprising  than  the 


Artist  and  shoe  shine  man  Big  Al  shows  off  one  of  his  famous  signs. 


talent  that  emanates  from  this  locality  is  that  many 
of  the  folks  who  made  it  into  the  big  time  choose  to 
keep  Bywater  as  their  permanent  home. 

Anthony  Pollard,  history  senior  and  lifelong  resi- 
dent of  the  Ninth  Ward,  recalls  high  school  days  vis- 
iting New  Orleans  diva  Charmaine  Neville  in  the 
neighborhood.  "She  invited  us  in  and  was  just  as  nice 
as  she  wanted  to  be,"  he  says.  As  Anthony  and  I 
cruised  down  St.  Bernard  Avenue,  I  mentioned  that 
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local  tourist 


R&B  legend  Fats  Domino  chose  the 
Ninth  Ward  for  the  location  of  his 
publishing  company. 

Miss  Neville  is  a  particularly  attractive  lady. 
"Yes  'ndeed,"  Anthony  happily  agreed. 

Our  wistful  Neville  fantasies  were  inter- 
rupted by  an  arresting  sight  —  a  house  at 
1338  St.  Bernard  Ave.,  with  its  bright  collec- 
tion of  wooden  artwork  ornamenting  the 
front  yatd.  Big  Al  and  his  identical  twin 
btothet  Big  Al  operate  the  dual  outpost.  Al's 
Folk  Art  Gallery  doubles  as  their  shoe  shine 
shop.  Alfred  Taplet  created  the  pieces  depict- 
ing shoes  and  cigars  —  his  two  favorite  things 
—  while  Alvin  Taplet  specializes  in  abstract 
African  art.  Both  retired  men  enjoy  shining 
shoes  as  they  have  since  age  eight.  Their  tal- 
ents are  highly  acclaimed,  and  their  art  is  dis- 
played in  all  seven  of  the  House  of  Blues  clubs 
and  on  five  continents.  Anthony  noticed  a 
painted  crucifix  bearing  the  insignia  "Jesus 
says  'Let  Big  Al  shine  your  shoes.'"  After  see- 
ing the  job  they  do,  no  one  can  argue. 

The  Bywater  area  is  as  brightly  painted  with 
New  Orleans  history  and  culture  as  one  of  Big 
Al's  famous  signs.  The  region  once  was  large 
tracts  of  plantation  land.  Long  ago,  increasing 
residential  growth  in  the  French  Quartet 
spilled  over  and  populated  this  area  upriver. 

Cypress  swamps  were  drained  and  farm- 
ing lands  developed  into  "fabourgs,"  or  sub- 
urbs later  incorporated  into  the  city  itself  as 
the  Bywater  area.  In  the  1800s  this  side  of 
the  French  Quarter  quickly  came  to  have  a 


large  French  Creole  population  that  remains 
prominent  in  the  community  today. 

The  area's  architecture  reflects  the  Cre- 
ole tradition  that  flourished  here.  Bywater 
is  stocked  with  Creole  cottages  and 
townhouses.  Americans,  Irish  and  especially 
Germans  arrived  in  the  1850s  and  added 
their  own  cultural  flares. 

The  long  and  narrow  "shotgun"  house 
became  a  popular  fixture.  The  name  was 
purportedly  bestowed  "because  one  could 
fire  a  gun  from  the  front  porch,  through 
the  house,  and  out  the  back  door  without 
hitting  anything,"  according  to  a  local  guide- 
book, Bizarre  New  Orleans.  Some  signifi- 
cant shotgun  homes  exist  in  an  early  fotm 
at  1031  Clouet,  with  ornate  woodwork  at 
5309  Dauphine  and  in  the  Greek  Revival 
style  at  1477  N.  Robertson. 

After  much  peering  out  of  car  windows 
at  local  architecture,  we  rolled  over  the  fusty 
iron  grid  of  a  massive  steel  bridge  over  the 
Industrial  Canal,  which  leads  into  the  lower 
Ninth  Ward.  This  waterway,  and  later  the 
bridge,  changed  the  face  of  the  Bywater  area. 

The  Ursuline  nuns  donated  the  land 
when  it  was  sited  for  a  canal.  High  hopes 
of  a  heavily  traveled  sea  passage  were  never 
realized.  However,  construction  brought 
employment  and  new 
residency  to  the  commu- 
nity. The  canal  dtained 
the  frequently  flooded 
area,  making  it  no  longer 
common  for  locals  to 
navigate  St.  Claude  Av- 
enue by  canoe. 

The  canal  came  with 
costs.  It  became  a  barrier 
separating  the  upper  and 
lower  wards.  It  wasn't  un- 
til the  bridge  was  erected 
that  they  reunited.  Aided 
in  part  by  the  1920s  ex- 
tension of  the  Public  Belt 
Railroad,  Bywater  at- 
tracted many  businesses.  The  industrializa- 
tion that  came  to  characterize  the  landscape 
discouraged  middle-class  settlement,  and 
Bywater  emerged  as  a  strong  and  indepen- 
dent community  of  working-class  people. 

A  remnant  of  these  times  stands  at  238 1 
St.  Claude:  a  large  frame  building  with  green 
paint  chipping  from  the  weatherworn  wood. 
More  than  100  years  old  and  housing  some 
of  the  best  raw  seafood  in  Bywater,  St.  Roch 
Seafood  remains  a  local  market  institution. 


There's  catfish  here  bigger  than  your  arm 
and  uglier  than  a  mug.  The  building  origi- 
nally was  an  exchange  for  locally  raised  live- 
stock and  game,  where  one  could  pick  up  a 
dozen  live  hens  or  get  sea  turtle  by  the 
pound. 

Continuing  our  venture,  we  neared  the 
home  of  one  of  the  biggest  and  fattest  men  in 
R&B  to  explode  from  the  New  Orleans  scene. 
This  is  where  you  might  find  Fats 
Domino  barbecuing  with  his  family  on  a 
hot  Saturday  afternoon,  claims  Frank 
Mayes,  who  teaches  "Jazz  in  American  Cul- 
ture" at  Loyola. 

The  gigantic  house  at  5525  Marais  lays 
comfortably  sprawled  out  in  its  pink  and 
yellow  trim.  An  enormous  satellite  dish 
guards  the  front  yard  and  flocks  of  pigeons 
coo  on  the  rooftop,  waiting  to  be  fed.  Next 
door,  the  huge  and  bold  black  letters  "FD" 
mark  the  Fats  Domino  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Fats  wasn't  anywhere  to  be  seen,  but  a 
long  maroon  Cadillac  waited  patiently  for 
the  owner  inside. 

By  this  time  in  our  journey,  both  An- 
thony and  I  could  hear  the  mighty  grum- 
bling of  empty  stomachs.  Anthony  men- 
tioned a  popular  local  joint,  Jack  Dempsey's 
Restaurant  and  Bar  at  738  Poland  Ave., 
claiming  "You  could  eat  two 
days  off  one  order."    Even  as 
hungry  as  we  were,  we  both  ate 
for  two  days  off  the  "Seafood 
Platter  for  One."  It's  a  huge, 
mouth-watering  mound  of  ev- 
ery kind  of  fried  seafood  imag- 
inable, plus  spicy  gumbo,  de- 
licious baked  macaroni  and 
fries.  I  saw  the  order  designed 
for  two  people  and  it  was  more 
than  I  even  wanted  to  look  at. 
Streaming  silver  tinsel  on  the 
tables  and  salad  dressing  in 
ketchup  bottles  makes  for  un- 
pretentious decor  and  authen- 
tic New  Of  leans  charm.  The 
food  is  fantastic  for  a  very  reasonable  fare. 
Jack  Dempsey's  hit  the  spot  and  then  some. 
Afterward  we  headed  with  full  bellies  to 
3067  St.  Claude  to  toss  a  couple  down  at 
the  Saturn  Bar,  a  perfect  place  to  walk  in, 
sit  down,  grab  a  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  and  re- 
lax since  1946.  Black  and  white  photos  of 
semi-clad  Marilyn  Monroe  adorn  the  walls. 
The  shelves  are  cluttered  with  an  odd  mix 
of  old  collectibles,  including  fusty  bubble 
continued  on  page  25 
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ith  a  foot  propped  against  a  rough- 
grained  worktable  in  his  Uptown  stu- 
dio, Steve  Rucker  talks  about  a  piece 
he  has  in  the  works.  He's  going  to 
build  it  in  Oxford,  Miss.,  as  a  tribute  to  Southern  au- 
thor Larry  Brown  —  a  sizable  ceramic  house  elevated 
on  poles,  molded  and  painted  until  it's  just  right. 

"I'm  gonna  fill  this  sucker  with  anything  that 
burns,"  Rucker  says.  "Larry's  gonna  do  a  reading  from 
one  of  his  books,  and  then  I'll  torch  it." 
Remorse?  "Not  one  damn  bit." 
A  lot  ol  Rucker's  work  ends  up  in  flames  at  one 
time  or  another.  It's  part  of  his  job  as  ceramics  teacher 
at  Loyola  University,  where  he  reigns  as  associate  pro- 
fessor of  visual  arts.  When  Rucker  isn't  firing  clay  in 
the  kilns,  he's  at  work  in  his  "New  York  loft"  above 
Cooter  Brown's  on  South  Carrollton  Avenue. 

Sacrifices  to  the  match 
Artist:  It's  a  rough  prolession.  Rucker  clumps  over 
the  floor,  making  his  way  through  dusty  sculptures  and 
loose  lumber.  "I'm  in  my  'supplemental  income  phase,'" 
he  says.  "Each  year  around  Halloween,  when  the  tem- 
perature up  here  drops  below  90  degrees,  I  throw  a 
lew  pots.  Thank  God  tor  the  clay-teaching  job."  He 
stops  and  points  to  a  desk  piled  with  paper.  "This  is 
where  I  sit  and  figure  out  how  to  make  those  Loyola 
paychecks  pay  off  my  debt."  Through  the  window, 
about  40  feet  away,  a  train  lumbers  by  with  a  bone- 


jarring  horn  blast. 

"Hard  sleeping  here." 

Crouching  everywhere  in  the  dust  and  shadow  is 
Rucker's  handiwork:  an  army  ot  tiny  wire  sculptures,  a 
stack  of  amoeboid  oil  paintings,  plant  pots  dangling 
like  bats  from  overhead,  lines  ol  shining  ceramic  let- 
ters and  pots  and  vases  of  all  shapes.  The  nude  paint- 
ing by  the  door  belongs  to  another  artist  who's  sharing 
the  rent.  "Big  Nose"  Smitry  who  founded  "Tennessee 
Studios"  (as  they  called  the  loft)  with  Rucker  in  1 99 1 , 
recendy  died.  Rucker  crafted  Smitty's  funerary  urn, 
wetting  the  clay  with  beer  and  fondly  adding  the  soot 
from  his  ashtrays  to  the  glaze. 

What  you  don't  see  in  the  studio  are  the  pieces 
Rucker  has  sacrificed  to  the  match.  Throughout  the 
Bible  Belt  he's  burned  his  art,  torching  it  in  fields,  by 
riversides  and  on  college  campuses.  The  students  get  a 
kick  out  ol  it.  Finally,  it's  art  they  can  approach  in  their 
own  way.  It's  art  that  encourages  them  to  sit  back,  drink 
beer  and  make  noise.  The  only  thing  that  might  beat 
it  would  be  shooting  kegs  of  dynamite  in  the  Rockies. 

And,  for  added  spectacle,  the  artist  is  right  there: 
that  long-haired,  wild-looking  dude  with  the  beer  in 
his  hand  who  for  God-knows-what  reason  wants  to 
destroy  his  meticulously  crafted  creations. 

One  of  the  earlier  burnings  Rucker  staged  was  in 
New  Orleans  on  the  Mississippi  shoreline.  "Fire  Fly," 
an  artificial  forest  of  painted  willow  stalks,  each  drawn 
back  by  strings  anchored  in  the  shore  mud,  was  earpiece 


"Fire  Tower,"  a 
Rucker  creation, 
burns  into  oblivion 
on  Pontchartrain 
Beach  in  1983. 
photo  courtesy 
Steve  Rucker 
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bonized  in  a  bed  of  burning  hay  once  the 
sky  turned  dark.  The  material  was  damp  from 
an  earlier  rain,  but  the  artist  worked  through 
this  obstacle  with  a  liberal  dose  of  kerosene. 

"Once  the  hay  burned,  the  cords  would 
snap  and  the  willows  would  vibrate,"  Rucker 
recalls.  The  whipping  willows  launched  bits 
of  fiery  string  and  clay  shrapnel  into  "the 
nasty  large  intestine  of  the  U.S."  A  crowd 
that  had  come  out  to  watch  the  show  stood 
unseen  but  heard  in  the  night  as  they  beat 
drums  and  shook  maracas  made  from 
drained  beer  cans  and  pebbles. 

That  was  1 982.  Rucker  has  since  altered 
his  style  —  his  fated-to-die  pieces  now  re- 
semble houses  and  boxes  held  on  high  by 
wood  and  steel  stilts  —  but  his  concept  is 
more  or  less  unchanged.  "It's  about  the  pro- 
cess of  fire,  with  its  origins  in  ceramics,"  he 
says.  "Its  a  catalyst,  a  positive  catalyst  for  vi- 
sual transformation." 

"It's  very  interesting  as  a  conception,  if 
you  know  in  the  end  that  it  will  be  burned," 
says  Jennifer  Ickes,  art  history  instructor  at 
Loyola.  Ickes  sometimes  takes  her  class  to 
meet  Rucker  and  his  work.  "Any  time  you 
use  elements  in  your  art,  you  know  -  earth, 
wind  and  fire  —  there's  an  otherworldly  out- 
look to  it ...  oriented  to  the  spiritual,  to  set- 
ting something  free." 

Critics  and  'quirkiness' 
If  a  critic  wanted  to  wax  smart  about  the 
Ruckerian  style,  he  could  declare  it's  about 
the  temporality  of  art,  the  porous  bound- 
aries of  mediums  or  a  portent  of  the  impend- 
ing Rapture.  Most  interpretations  are  defen- 
sible in  the  critical  world,  and  Rucker  has 
seen  a  lot  of  them. 

Aside  from  the  fire  pieces,  Rucker  has  ex- 
hibited sculptures  and  paintings  from  New 
Orleans'  Contemporary  Arts  Center  to  the 
Arthur  Roger  Caller)'  in  SoHo.  All  along  the 
way,  critics  have  read  strange  things  into 
Rucker's  art.  "My  first  review  was  titled  'Jut- 
ting Rods  and  Pullevs:  An  Invitation  to  Sex?  " 
Rucker  says.  "And  I  thought,  I  got  to  send 
my  mother  this?" 

Every  so  often  the  eye  of  the  media  turns 
to  "quirky"  artists  like  Rucker.  Quirky  artists 
always  make  great  material  for  human-in- 
terest stories.  (Rucker's  still  miffed  at  Times- 
Picayune  writer  Bill  Grady,  who  he  says  took 
a  number  of  quotes  out  of  context  in  his 
"Slice  of  Life"  article:  "Burning  with  Creativ- 


ity, Artist  Fumes  at  Pov- 
erty.") But  ever  since  his 
first  serious  artistic  en- 
deavors, Rucker  has 
shown  a  commendable 
ability  to  poke  his  small, 
muddy  finger  into  that 
giant  eye. 

As  an  undergraduate 
in  his  hometown  of 
Cleveland,  Tenn.,  Rucker 
carved  his  scrawl  into  art 
history  with  an  exhibit 
commemorating  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the 
Constitution  signing.  He 
fabricated  a  series  of  ce- 
ramic bathroom  fixtures 
("American  Sinks")  that 
included  a  toilet  embla- 
zoned with  the  U.S.  flag. 
Stationed  around  the  toi- 
let rim  were  tiny  clay 
men,  playing  Frisbee.  "It 
was  1976,  and  in  the  me- 
dia everything  was  bicen- 
tennial this,  bicentennial 
that,"  Rucker  says.  "I 
found  it  funny  and  sadly 
ironic. ...  Like  Bob  Dylan 
said:  'Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  to  which  a 
scoundrel  clings."  So  I  ended  up  making  'The 
Bicentennial  Bowl.  " 

Cleveland  didn't  take  the  flag/crapper  jux- 
taposition lightly.  "They  wanted  to  get  that 
Communist  artist  out  of  the  show,"'  Rucker 
says.  People  would  say  to  his  mother,  "That 
poor  Steve  Rucker ...  went  to  college  and  they 
messed  him  up.  When's  he  gonna  do  another 
nice  barn  painting,  Mrs.  Rucker?" 

"I'm  a  red-blooded  American,  didn't  burn 
my  draft  card,"  he  says.  Rucker  was  never 
big  on  hippies  either,  though  folks  have  a  ten- 
dency to  read  that  into  his  hair  length.  "If 
being  a  hippie  means  dirt}',  lazy,  stoned  people 
walking  around  not  standing  for  what  they 
believe  in,  then  no,  I'm  not  one." 

Rucker  eventually  moved  on  to  a  perma- 
nent position  in  the  Loyola  visual  arts  de- 
partment, then  located  in  Bobet  Hall.  He 
staked  out  his  current  abode  above  Cooler's: 
an  old  karate  dojo.  "I  decided  I  needed  to 
find  another  place  to  get  a  po-boy  and  a  beer," 
he  says.  "The  owner  [of  the  place]  ended  up 
being  a  fellow  from  New  York  City,  so  he 


The  artist  in  his  loft  proudly  presenting  "Study  For 
Firehouse,"  a  tribute  to  the  author  Larry  Brown. 


was  familiar  with  what  an  artist  was,  whether 
or  not  he  liked  it." 

Land  Art 

"Some  of  the  art  that  most  inspired  me 
wasn't  pottery,  but  Land  Art,"  Rucker  says. 
As  a  hormone-charged  schoolboy,  he  carved 
his  girlfriend's  initials  into  lawns  with  a 
mower.  In  college,  he  learned  of  Robert 
Smithson  and  his  "Spiral  Jetty"  on  Utah's  Salt 
Lake.  Firmly  into  teaching  clay  at  Loyola, 
Rucker  attempted  to  make  his  own  site  works. 

He  explored  the  New  Orleans  levee,  "pick- 
ing up  interesting  driftwood  [and]  chopping 
down  willow  stalks  that  may  become  an  arm 
or  may  become  a  leg,  combined  with  ceram- 
ics." He  explored  the  interstate,  collecting 
road  rubber  and  auto  parts  while  people  pass- 
ing in  cars  shouted  advice  ("Get  a  job,  hip- 
pie!"). 

The  result?  Pieces  like  "Fire  Fly,"  which 
are  site-specific  and  require  an  audience  to 
achieve  their  artistic  wholeness.  Rucker  once 
hauled  a  truckload  of  red  Louisiana  dirt  up 
to  New  York,  literally  creating  a  Southern  site 
continued  on  page  25 
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Air  fair 

Online  flight  planning  may  help  yon 
avoid  sky-high  prices 

Ah,  the  great  college  road  trip.  Imagine  it. 
you  and  your  friends,  piled  together  on  a  plane 
bound  for  Hawaii,  munching  on  airline  peanuts 
and  watching  the  flow  of  the  Atlantic  below  the 
wings. 

Sounds  nice,  doesn't  it?  Except  for  a  few  mi- 
nor details:  Your  best  friend  couldn't  make  the 
trip  because  the  new  taxes  and  soaring  gas  prices 
have  driven  the  ticket  cost  just  out  of  reach.  Your 
significant  other  is  starting  to  get  an  earache 
from  going  up  and  down  during  your  multiple- 
stop  discount  flight,  and  your  legs  are  perma- 
nently scrunched  from  the  economy-class  Little 
Calcutta  seating  that  seemed  like  such  a  good 
bargain  when  you  reserved  the  flight. 

Your  college  years  are  the  best  time  of  life  to 
travel,  but  if  you  don't  plan  ahead,  trips  can  put 
a  strain  on  your  back,  your  budget,  your  rela- 
tionships or  all  of  the  above.  Of  course,  college 
is  also  a  stage  when  students  barely  have  time  to 
juggle  school,  work  and  social  lives.  Who  has 
time  to  plan  out  random  vacations? 

It's  simple:  anyone  with  patience  and  Internet 
access.  With  a  bit  of  savvy  about  online  travel 
Web  sites,  you'll  be  set  to  plan  a  trip  or  just  keep 
vacation  ideas  flowing. 

The  key  is  to  know  which  sites  will  help  you 
find  the  best  deals,  rather  than  being  stuck  in 
tourist  traps. 

More  and  more  people  are  using  flight- 
browser  Web  sites  such  as  Travelocity  and 
Lowestfare.com.  These  are  great  for  fare  com- 
parisons and  package  deals,  but  don't  be  afraid 
to  subscribe  to  their  mailing  lists  either.  Spam 
is  kept  to  a  minimum,  and  the  occasional  spe- 
cial flight  deals  can  give  you  ideas  for  trips.  Yes, 
you  can  pay  $600  to  fly  to  San  Francisco  for  the 
weekend,  but  what  if  you  could  pay  $50  more 
and  fly  to  Hong  Kong?  Don't  limit  yourself  when 
you  are  trying  to  decide  on  a  summer  trip. 

So  how  do  you  get  the  best  deal  on  air  travel? 
First,  keep  your  eyes  open  for  interesting  places 
to  travel  throughout  the  year,  so  that  when  plan- 
ning time  comes  you  know  exactly  where  you 


want  to  go,  and  you  already  have  an  idea  or  how 
much  you  can  expect  to  pay.  Sticker  shock  is 
more  common  now  that  oil  prices  have  driven 
up  ticket  costs,  but  you  should  be  able  to  find  a 
range  or  suitable  prices. 

Next,  open  up  your  schedule.  You  get  the  best 
prices  for  tickets  if  you  book  them  at  least  21 
days  in  advance.  Prices  jump  alter  the  21 -day 
and  14-day  marks,  and  anything  reserved  closer 
to  the  date  than  that  puts  you  in  danger  of  be- 
ing bumped  if  the  flight  is  overbooked. 

Different  days  of  the  week  and  different  times 
of  the  day  will  determine  prices.  If  you're  will- 
ing to  drag  yourself  out  ot  bed  to  make  a  6  a.m. 
flight,  you  can  cut  as  much  as  $20  to  $50  oft 
your  price  tag  in  some  cases.  Airlines  also  often 
give  discounts  for  those  who  stay  through  the 
weekend,  returning  on  Monday  or  Tuesday 
rather  than  Sunday  evening.  Browsers  can  help 
you  grab  the  times  for  a  given  flight  quickly  and 
see  which  times  generally  cost  the  most  and 
which  the  least.  Many  of  the  cheaper  flights  are 
held  at  off-times  for  the  airline;  they  will  cut 
costs  to  fill  the  plane. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  flight-browsers, 
you  will  be  making  a  mistake  if  you  consider 

continued  on  page  26 


BananaTravel.com  is 
one  of  many  online 
travel  sites  that  can 
help  you  plan  your 
travels  without 
breaking  the  bank. 
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Grillades  and  grits 
with  ambrosia  for 
dessert  might  not 
be  on  the  menu  at 
the  nearest  Cajun 
restaurant,  but 
families  in  south- 
central  Louisiana 
have  passed  down 
these  recipes  for 
generations. 


Bon  fete 

Cajun  cuisine  like  Grandma 
Boudreaux  used  to  make 

A  group  ot  local  students  went  out  to  the  East  Coast 
during  the  Carnival  break  to  visit  friends.  Their  host 
jumped  at  the  chance  to  show  off  the  new  "Cajun" 
restaurant  that  had  just  opened  in  town.  The  dubious 
locals  stuck  to  basics  such  as  gumbo  and  jambalaya  in 
hopes  of  staying  safe. 

They  should  have  known  better. 

The  gumbo  came  in  a  light  cream  sauce,  and  the 
jambalaya  was  more  like  dirty  tice.  New  Orleans  is 
known  for  its  Cajun  food,  and  as  a  city  we  tend  to 
look  down  on  any  folk  who  would  presume  to  make  it 
outside  Louisiana.  The  roux  had  better  be  dark  and 
die  bread  pudding  had  better  be  made  with  stale  French 
bread;  gumbo  and  jambalaya  should  never  be  made  in 
less  than  10-gallon  batches. 

But  perhaps  New  Orleans  jumps  a  bit  too  quickly 
into  the  "Old  Acadie"  costume  to  impress  the  tourists. 
Certainly,  when  the  Acadians  resettled  in  Louisiana 
after  the  English  drove  them  from  Canada  in  1755, 


they  weren't  chowing  down  on  anything  on  the  menu 
at  Copeland's  or  Brennan's.  In  fact,  Acadians  originally 
settled  in  south-central  Louisiana,  far  upriver  from  New 
Orleans.  New  Orleans  Cajun  cuisine  blends  Creole, 
Spanish  and  German  influences  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Cajuns,  the  Acadians'  Americanized  descendents. 

Moreover,  many  Cajun  dishes  today  are  richer 
(and  often  less  healthy)  than  those  the  Acadians  might 
have  enjoyed.  Our  food  has  modernized  along  with 
the  culture. 

Beginnings 

Louisiana  Cajuns  trace  their  roots  to  French  set- 
tlers in  Canada,  the  area  now  known  as  Nova  Scotia, 
during  the  17*  century. 

In  the  1760s,  after  the  British  won  control  of  the 
area  in  a  war  with  France,  approximately  1,500 
Acadians  came  down  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Louisi- 
ana. Another  1 ,600  would  follow  them  25  years  later. 
Much  has  been  written  about  the  great  migration, 
including  Henry  Longfellow's  epic  poem 
"Evangeline." 

continued  on  page  26 
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Lucky  charm 


Managing  Ignatius  captures  quirkiness 
of  local  hot  dog  vendors 

If  you  are  not  from  New  Orleans  or  are  not  of     employees  to  Toole's  eccentric  character,  Ignatius.      Dy 
the  carnivorous  persuasion,  then  you  may  have  Despite  its  few  weaknesses,  the  book  splen-      CVvStPlI 

never  heard  of  the  Lucky  Dog.  Only  in  a  city  didly  captures  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  city, 
known  for  its  debauchery  and  indulgent  behav-  It  describes  throngs  of  drunken  tourists  on  Bour- 
ior  would  the  idea  to  sell  hot  dogs  in  a  huge  hot  bon  Street,  families  touring  historic  museums 
dog-shaped  cart  on  the  sidewalk  (of  all  places)  such  as  the  Cabildo  and  strolls  along  Armstrong 
come  about.  Park  amid  the  lunacy  of  Lucky  Dog's  weenie  men. 

Jerry  Strahan's  Managing  Ignatius:  The  Lunacy  Streetwalkers  stand  on  the  corner  sidewalks, 

of  Lucky  Dogs  and  Life  In  New  Orleans  takes  a  de-      bums  are  in  the  alleyways  and  overflowing  beer 

mugs  rest  in  the  hands  of 
tourists  and  potential  par- 


Bolner 


tailed  look  at  the  quirky, 
true  but  sometimes  unbe- 
lievable lives  of  the  vendors 
who  work  for  the  Lucky 
Dog  establishment. 

Strahan  graduated  with  a 
bachelor  of  arts  from  the 
University  of  New  Orleans 
and  was  a  one-time  Ph.D. 
of  history  candidate  at 
Tulane  University.  He  gave 
up  his  studies  to  pursue  the 
"big  time"  in  managing 
Lucky  Dogs  on  the  streets  of 
the  historic  French  Quarter. 

In  a  quickly  read  300 
pages,  Strahan  compiles  the 
stories  of  the  drifters  who 
have  wandered  in  and  out  of 
his  life  during  his  20  years 
with  the  Lucky  Dog  com- 
pany. The  strange,  some- 


takers  of  the  delicious  Lucky 
Dog  cuisine.  It  may  not  al- 
ways be  beautiful,  but  it  is 
definitely  true  to  life. 

Even  if  you  aren't  much 
into  hot  dogs,  this  book  will 
make  you  crave  the  delicious 
quarter-pound  hot  dog  with 
all  its  toppings.  Strahan 
gives  a  well-narrated  saga  of 
mishaps  and  tells  of  incar- 
cerated, drunken,  drifting 
and  flamboyant  Lucky  Dog 
vendors. 

In  one  story,  a  number 
of  vendors  abandon  their 
carts  for  the  enticement  of 
the  Quarter.  In  another, 
they  offer  free  weenies  to 
beautiful  women  in  lieu  of 


times  psychotic  and  often  downright  sadistic  hu-  special  "services." 

man  beings  who  sit  on  stools  next  to  the  weenie  The  story  line  is  dramatic  and  unexpected.  For 

carts  make  for  plenty  of  laughs  and  hours  of  read-  example,  one  vendor  worked  his  way  up  the  chain 

ing  enjoyment.  of  Lucky  Dog's  command  to  the  position  of  man- 

The  title  refers  to  Ignatius,  the  main  charac-  ager,  only  to  give  it  up  because  he  believed  aliens 

ter  of  John  Kennedy  Toole's  novel,  Confederacy  had  landed  and  were  ruling  Earth. 
of  Dunces.  Stories  range  from  the  mildly  zany  to  the  very 

It  is  definitely  an  attention  grabber.  However,  weird.  This  book  is  a  must-read  for  those  looking 

he  weakly  makes  use  of  this  connection  and  hap-  to  be  immersed  in  the  unique  culture  that  is  New 

hazardly  compares  the  crazy  lifestyles  of  his  own  Orleans.  * 
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Amazing  (grace 


a  photo  essay 
by  Marcy  Ceruti 


at  is  the  day  before  the  production  of  Le  Corsaire.  The  danc- 
ers of  the  Loyola  Ballet  glide  across  the  stage  with  grace  and 
ease,  while  backstage  pulses  race  and  last-minute  details 
are  addressed. 

The  dancers  come  together  for  several  hours  every  day  to  prac- 
tice their  numbers  and  make  the  necessary  adjustments  in  the 
studio  and  on  the  stage.  They  must  get  their  timing  and  spacing 
accurate  when  taking  the  routines  to  the  stage.  The  practices  take 
on  an  added  fever  the  week  before  the  scheduled  performance. 

The  Loyola  Ballet  includes  students  in  the  ballet  repertory 
class,  offered  through  the  College  of  Music,  and  those  in  the 
intermediate  and  advanced  night  classes.  These  dedicated  danc- 
ers begin  learning  the  choreography  six  to  eight  weeks  before 
the  opening  night. 

The  night  of  the  dress  rehearsal  is  taken  very  seriously.  Before 
the  rehearsal  begins,  the  dancers  get  into  their  costumes  and  full 
stage  makeup.  In  the  dressing  rooms,  the  dancers  speak  like  old 
friends  with  those  who  they  have  practiced  with  for  weeks,  some- 
times years.  The  women  help  each  other  with  their  makeup,  which 
consists  of  false  eyelashes  and  bright  red  lipstick.  They  pull  their 


hair  into  tight  buns  and  place  any  adornments  their  roles  call  for. 
They  are  now  ready  to  put  on  their  costumes.  They  make  the 
adjustments  to  personalize  each  costume,  to  ensure  that  the  cos- 
tume will  stay  in  place  and  give  the  dancer  the  greatest  mobility. 
The  studio  is  crowded  with  dancers  at  the  bar  or  on  the  floor 
stretching  out  their  muscles. 

They  are  called  onto  the  stage  for  pictures.  Each  group  is  pho- 
tographed in  its  scene  in  the  major  production.  The  stage  is  then 
cleared  and  the  curtain  closes. 

Everyone  watches  from  the  wings  as  their  comrades  dance 
across  the  stage  in  their  brilliant  costumes.  Once  the  music  be- 
gins, it  is  not  stopped  —  forcing  the  dancers  to  work  as  a  group. 
They  weave  around  each  other  at  a  furied  pace.  After  they  exit 
the  stage,  those  with  major  parts  must  run  to  their  next  position 
to  await  their  entrances.  The  dancers  hold  their  breath  as  they 
perform  the  complicated  choreography.  They  push  themselves 
to  their  limits  and  give  everything  they  have. 

The  music  finally  stops  and  they  stand,  posed,  trying  to  steady 
their  breathing.  After  the  finale,  the  instructors  critique  the  groups 
on  their  performances. 

The  studio  and  the  dressing  rooms  fill  back  up  with  those 
performing  in  the  student-choreographed  numbers  and  those  who 
are  just  getting  ready  to  go  home.  Costumes  are  handed  in,  and 
the  dancers  go  home  to  prepare  for  the  real  thing  tomorrow. 
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Opposite  page:  The  dancers  of  the 
Loyola  University  ballet  repertory 
class  perform  the  Pas  de  Fleurs. 

Left:  Costumer  Carol  Beck  makes 
the  final  alterations  for  the  dress 
rehearsal  of  Le  Corsaire. 

Middle:  Melissa  Sommers  (left)  and 
Karen  Beck  (right)  stretch  before 
the  performance. 

Bottom:  Lydia  Witte  receives  the 
final  touches  on  her  makeup. 
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Above:  Gayle  Parmelee  poses  the  dancers  for  the 
pre-rehearsal  photo  shoot. 

Right:  Allie  Timberlake  leads  a  group  of  dancers  in  the  Pas 
de  Fleurs. 

Below:  The  dancers  display  some  fancy  footwork. 
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Above:  Brooke  Bacuetes,  of  the  in- 
termediate class,  waits  for  her  turn 
to  dance. 

Above  right:  Kenneth  Beck  delivers 
a  powerful  performance  as 
Lankedem  the  slave  dealer  in  Le 
Corsaire. 

Right:  Daniel  Gianfala  and  Laura 
Zambrano  perform  the  Gypsy 
Dance.  t> 
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Shack 


Subculture  of  "shackers"  thrives 
among  students 


by  Danielle  Mastropiero 
art  by  Deon  Roberts 
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You  pine  for  your  freedom  until 
the  day  you  find  yourself  in  the 
throws  of  residential  life.  And 
it's  absolutely  decent  in  a 
"roughing  it"  kind  of  way  —  a  stepping 
stone  into  the  no-holds-barred  world  of 
being  master  of  your  own  domain. 

But  of  course,  what's  freedom  without 
someone  to  shate  it  with? 

How  do  you  convey  the  everydays  to 
your  buds  who  live  back  in  the  good  old 
days  but  not  on  campus?  How  do  you  pre- 
vent drunks  from  oozing  out  of  the  resi- 
dence halls  and  getting  maimed  stagger- 
ing home?  And  how  do  you  tell  your  be- 
loved not  to  let  the  doot  hit  him  on  the 
way  out? 

Some  say  that  the  answer  lies  in  shacking. 

Shacking  is  the  act  of  housing  persons 
of  an  alternate  sex,  either  continental  or 
cross-residential,  in  one's  room  after  visit- 
ing hours. 


While  Residential  Life  neither  appreci- 
ates nor  permits  housing  such  guests,  stu- 
dents shack  and  permit  shacking  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons.  Robert  Reed,  director  of 
Residential  Life  said  that  legalizing  shack- 
ing would  be  highly  improbable. 

"It's  never  going  to  be  allowed,"  he  said. 

Although  the  level  of  acceptance  of  such 
policies  differs  from  person  to  person,  the  fact 
remains  that  a  prevalent  subculture  of  resi- 
dence hall  tourists  exists  in  each  of  the  halls; 
among  both  veteran  rule-breakers  and  those 
who  usually  take  the  straight  and  narrow. 

Perhaps  echoing  the  feelings  of  many 
shack-enablers,  some  students  —  like  Jose 
Colon,  international  business  freshman  — 
say  that  school  policy  infringes  on  personal 
rights. 

"It's  my  room;  I  paid  for  it,"  he  said. 

Official  dorm  policy  would  dictate  that 
Colon's  prerogative  ends  whete  fire  hazard 
regulations  and  roommate  rights  begin. 


One  Buddig  resident  claimed  she  has 
disrupted  her  roommate's  prime-time  ac- 
tivities often  and  has  politely  been  asked 
to  sleep  in  the  study  lounge. 

Residence  policy  cettainly  has  a 
case  to  argue  as  well  as  an  obli- 
gation to  protect  victimized 
roommates.  Reed  said  that  this 
is  why  shacking  is  not  permitted. 

"We're  not  here  for  visitation.  We're  here 
to  go  to  school.  You  can't  give  people  that 
freedom.  People  will  have  live-in  boyfriends 
and  girlfriends.  If  you  give  them  freedom 
they  always  abuse  it.  The  rule  is  to  protect 
roommate  privacy,"  he  said. 

However,  many  residents  offer  illicit 
hospitality  in  times  of  roommate  absence. 
And,  of  course,  a  code  of  shacker  courtesy 
exists.  Protocol  dictates  that  the  inhabit- 
ant who  is  sans  guest  must  consent  to  his 
or  het  roommate's  activities. 
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luv  shack 

"My  roommate  and  I  calked  about  it  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  She  goes  away 
on  weekends,  and  she  has  no  problem  with 
guests  in  the  room  so  long  as  none  of  it's 
on  her  side  or  on  her  bed,"  said  a  New  Resi- 
dence Hall  freshman,  who  wished  to  re- 
main anonymous.  "She  told  me  that  she 
doesn't  want  other  people's  pubes  in  her 
sheets,  and  I'm  cool  with  that." 

Of  course,  due  to  the  forbidden  nature 
of  shacking,  many  soon  discover  that  it  is 
not  merely  a  trendy  after-hours  activity,  but 
an  art  form. 

Complicating  the  art  form  is 
the  sticky  science  of  sex.  In- 
disputably, a  large  percentage 
of  shackings  invariably  result  as 
a  byproduct  of  intercourse. 

As  activities  of  a  sexual  nature  may  leave 
one  or  both  partners  brutally  exhausted, 
shacking  usually  occurs  afterward. 

Intercourse,  like  shacking,  is  frowned 
upon  under  Loyola  residence  hall  policy,  as 
"conduct  unbecoming  of  a  Loyola  student." 
Documented,  yes.  Enforced,  not  always. 
"There's  sex  at  least  once  a  day  in  my 
suite,"  said  a  Buddig  freshman  who  also 
said  that  she  and  her  suitemates  adjust  their 
sexual  agendas  according  to  each  other's 


class  schedules. 

"It's  not  too  hard  to  sneak  a  guy  into 
the  girls'  dorm.  My  RA  basically  taught  me 
how  to  work  around  the  rules,"  she  said. 

Nick  Boeglin,  communications  sopho- 
more, recalls  an  incident  when  a  friend's 
shacking  went  horribly  awry: 

"A  girl  I  know  brought  a  guy  back 
home.  They  were  both  piss  drunk  and 
when  he  woke  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
trying  to  find  the  bathroom,  he  peed  in 
her  closet  all  over  her  clothes.  These  two 
are  not  together  anymore." 

But  some  do  not  see  sex  to  be  of  central 
importance  in  every  residence  hall.  Eddie 
Gonzalez,  computer  science  sophomore 
and  Cabra  Hall  resident,  thinks  that  due 
to  the  fact  that  most  students  in  his  hall 
are  older,  incidences  of  sex  in  Cabra  are 
not  as  frequent  as  they  were  when  he  lived 
in  Biever  Hall. 

"  [The  residents]  are  a  little  more  focused 
on  school,"  he  said.  "They  are  not  just  try- 
ing to  have  sex  all  the  time;  their  priorities 
are  different." 

Sex  aside,  platonic  shackings 
are  not  a  new  concept.  Many 
students  quarter  spring 
breakers,  blood  relatives  or  hard- 
pressed  significant  others  in  dorm  rooms. 
Elizabeth  Rechtin,  psychology/pre-med 


freshman,  feels  she  should  be  allowed  to 
have  her  long-time  male  friend  from  out 
of  town  spend  the  night. 

"I  don't  think  it's  fair  because  we  don't 
do  anything.  (With  him)  it's  the  same  as 
having  a  girl  in  my  room.  When  my  friends 
come  down  to  see  me  they  can't  afford  to 
stay  in  a  hotel.  I'm  so  happy  that  they  spent 
the  money  to  come  down,  that  I  just  try 
to  make  it  as  fun  for  them  as  possible." 

Of  course,  not  every  platonic  shacking 
is  incident  free. 

Despite  the  complications  of  keeping 
the  shady  business  of  shacking  on  the  down 
low,  those  who  permit  shackers  may  find 
themselves  the  unwitting  recipients  of  a 
wealth  of  information  about  friends. 

Nicole  Robichaux,  math  freshman,  notes 
a  peculiar  tendency  she  has  witnessed  in  a  male 
friend  since  she  welcomed  into  her  room. 

"My  roommate  and  I  are  both  dis- 
turbed by  the  boy  who  sleeps  in  our  room. 
He  always  smells  his  socks  when  he  takes 
them  off  at  least  three  times.  And  when 
my  back  is  turned  he  always  sneaks  a  sniff," 
Robichaux  said. 

But  despite  the  schism,  the  fact  remains 
that  shacking  may  never  be  contained.  To 
shack  or  not  to  shack?  A  poignant  debate  that 
gets  little  rest  on  the  campus  of  Loyola.  'S 

— with  reporting  by  Deirdre  Duffey 
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Reserve  an  ad  in  the  Fall  2000  Wolf  Magazine  before 
August  1  and  get  a  5  percent  discount! 
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Marijuana  almost  blase 
for  todays  college  students 

mm* 

K  he  loadies  used  to  be  easy  to  spot. 

^m    They  hung  out  on  the  grassy 

■■     knoll.  Sometimes  they  would 

^P     come  to  class  and  say  bonehead 

things,  and  everyone  would  laugh.  But  no 

respectable  girl  would  ever  date  them. 

Think  again. 

Gone  are  the  hippie  communes  and  tye- 
dyed  Rastafarians  of  the  '60s.  Pot  has  been 
democratized.  Modern  tokers  include  every- 
one from  President  Bill  Clinton  to  your  par- 
ents to  almost  half  of  Loyola.  Marijuana  no 
longer  is  connected  to  social  revolution  and 
has  no  pretensions  to  peace,  love  and  happi- 
ness. Our  parents  have  been  there,  done  that. 
Pot  is  almost  blase. 

Demographics  of  a  drug 

Weed  is  not  as  hip  as  it  was  in  the 
Woodstock  era.  According  to  a  survey  of 
1 ,000  adults  by  the  National  Center  on  Ad- 
diction and  Substance  Abuse  at  Columbia 
University,  56  percent  of  adults  smoked  pot 
during  the  '60s  and  '70s.  Thirty-eight  per- 
cent said  they  smoked  regularly,  and  18  per- 
cent did  it  at  least  once. 

Fast  forward  to  the  future.  The  1997  Core 
Drug  and  Alcohol  Survey  found  that  44  per- 
cent of  Loyola  students  had  hit  the  bong  in  the 
past  year,  and  27  percent  had  smoked  in  the 
past  30  days — lower  figures  than  our  parents. 


However,  the  Core  Survey  is  not  a  repre- 
sentative sample  of  Loyola.  The  survey  is  an 
anonymous  questionnaire  filled  out  by  stu- 
dents who  have  classes  in  certain  time  frames. 

"I  can't  pretend  it's  really  effective,  but  it's 
a  good  survey,"  said  Christopher  Flynn,  di- 
rector of  Counseling  and  Career  Services. 

Despite  its  flaws,  the  Core  Survey  gives 
the  university  a  rough  idea  of  where  it  stands. 
Flynn  said  he  thinks  Loyola's  numbers  are 
higher  than  the  national  average  of  marij  uana 
use  but  are  typical  of  private  colleges. 

Flynn  has  seen  pot  go  in  and  out  of  style 
like  a  pair  of  Capri  pants.  The  late  '60s  and 
early  '70s  were  the  height  of  the  toke.  By  the 
late  '70s  and  '80s,  America  had  exhaled  and 
pot  was  on  its  way  out.  One  1989  poll  re- 
ported marijuana  use  as  low  as  17  percent  of 
high  school  seniors  in  a  one-month  period. 
But  marijuana  has  made  a  comeback  for  the 
millennium.  A  poll  by  the  Roper  Center  at 
the  University  of  Connecticut  found  that  64 
percent  of  adults  estimated  that  illicit  drug 
use  will  be  common  by  2025. 

Smoking  in  the  '60s 

Flynn  still  can  clearly  recall  his  first  joint. 
He  was  13  years  old  and  living  in  Boston. 
He  was  chilling  in  Harvard  Square  with  his 
friends  when  some  college  kids  let  him  join 
in  their  round.  Flynn  said  he  didn't  feel  much 
on  the  first  hit  but  had  heard  that  pot  was 
supposed  to  make  life  funnier.  So  he  laughed. 

Times  changed  since  then.  By  the  late 
'60s,  pot  smoking  had  become  a  signifier  of 


a  college  student  subculture.  Flynn  attended 
an  avant-garde  school  in  New  Hampshire. 
During  his  first  night  in  the  dorm,  one  prank- 
ster had  left:  everyone  two  joints  on  their  pil- 
lows instead  of  mints.  He  remembers  light- 
ing up  on  the  front  porch  of  his  dorm,  much 
like  students  do  in  front  of  Buddig  Hall.  Only 
Flynn  and  his  crew  were  passing  a  doobie 
instead  of  a  cigarette. 

"The  '60s  was  a  time  of  more  open  rebel- 
lion," he  said.  But  marijuana,  in  and  of  it- 
self, did  not  spark  a  revolution. 

"I  don't  think  they  (hippies)  were  smok- 
ing pot  as  a  means  to  end  Vietnam  or  inte- 
grate society.  It  wasn't  that  noble, "  said  Mark 
Rubinfeld,  associate  sociology  professor. 

Pot  was  just  one  ingredient  in  the  counter- 
cultural  soup.  Rubinfeld  said  smoking  pot 
was  a  way  for  a  new  generation  to  define 
themselves  and  distinguish  their  values  from 
those  of  their  parents.  Still,  not  everyone  was 
high  during  the  '60s. 

"(Marijuana)  tends  to  get  glamorized  and 
romanticized  as  counter  culture,"  Rubinfeld 
said.  "But  not  everyone  was  at  Woodstock. 
Some  people  were  appalled  by  the  drug." 

Profiles  of  pot  smokers 

The  attitude  surrounding  pot  has 
changed  since  the  days  when  the  Beatles  cried 
for  a  revolution. 

"(Marijuana)  is  not  that  much  of  an  ob- 
session," said  Courtney,  a  Loyola  student.  "It's 
kind  of  an  in-passing,  recreational  thing." 

Pot,  like  most  fads,  has  been  subsumed 
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into  popular  culture,  it  no  longer  belongs 
solely  to  the  hackey-sacking  hippies  and 
angst-ridden  alterna-teens. 

"In  reality,  there's  no  stereotype  at  all," 
Courtney  said.  "There's  nothing  to  go  by." 

That  doesn't  mean  all  the  hippies  are  gone, 
however.  They've  just  lost  their  social  agenda. 

Phil,  a  Loyola  student,  started  smoking 
in  high  school.  His  first  joint  was  at  a  Boy 
Scout  conference  at  Purdue  University  in 
August  1994.  He  was  15. 

"I  was  really  paranoid.  I  thought  I  was 
going  to  jail  or  the  electric  chair  or  some- 
thing," he  recalled,  taking  a  deep  toke  from 
his  glass  pipe. 

"I  felt  really  bad  ass,"  he  said.  "I  literally 
couldn't  feel  my  feet  touch  the  ground.  I've 
been  a  pothead  ever  since." 

No  political  motivation.  No  damned 
man.  No  burnt  draft  card.  It  just  felt  cool. 
Phil  bought  his  first  bag  of  weed  three  days 
after  he  got  high. 

Courtney's  first  time  was  on  a  school  choir 
trip  when  she  was  1 6.  It  was  a  low-key  event. 

"It  wasn't  an  expected  thing,  but  it  wasn't 
surprising,"  she  said. 

Courtney  has  smoked  up  about  half  a 
dozen  times.  She  said  she  didn't  use  mari- 
juana to  send  a  message  to  society  but  be- 
cause she  wanted  to  know  what  it  was  like. 
Though  she  tried  it  in  high  school,  Courtney 
has  taken  most  of  her  hits  here  at  Loyola. 

"You  don't  have  a  lot  of  responsibilities 
besides  going  to  school,"  she  said.  "(College) 
is  a  time  when  we're  supposed  to  be  experi- 
encing and  learning  new  things." 

Many  parents  are  realistic  about  this.  They 
grew  up  in  a  culture  in  which  pot  was  preva- 
lent, and  most  are  not  shocked  by  their 
children's  use.  Courtney  said  there  is  a  silent 
understanding  between  her  and  her  parents. 
They  know  that  she's  probably  tried  pot,  but 
they  also  know  that  she  is  responsible. 

Flynn  said  his  15-year-old  son  announced 
that  he  would  never  smoke  pot  regularly,  but 
he'd  probably  experiment.  Flynn  just  nod- 
ded —  he  considers  pot  almost  like  a  rite  of 
passage.  Though  he'd  never  hand  his  son  a 
dime  bag,  Flynn  said  he  wouldn't  flip  out  if 
he  found  a  joint  hidden  in  his  son's  sneaker. 

Passing  on  pot 

Not  everyone  feels  the  need  to  get  high.  Lori, 
a  Loyola  student,  has  never  smoked  the  ganja 
herb  and  said  she  probably  never  will. 

"I  don't  think  it's  right  because  of  what  it 
would  do  to  my  brain,"  she  said.  "Frankly,  I 


can't  afford  to  lose  the  brain  cells." 

Lori  brings  up  a  valid  point:  Aside  from 
its  revolutionary  and  recreational  uses,  mari- 
juana is  still  a  drug  with  many  dangers. 

First  of  all,  there's  jail.  Pot  has  been  illegal 
since  the  MarijuanaTax  Act  in  1 937.  In  Loui- 
siana, possession  of  marijuana  carries  a  pen- 
alty of  four  to  10  years  in  jail  and  a  possible 
fine  of  $5,000.  Phil  has  been  arrested  and 
sent  to  jail  twice  —  once  on  Thanksgiving 
and  once  on  the  day  of  the  Columbine  High 
School  shootings.  He  was  sentenced  to  at- 
tend Velocity,  a  three-month  drug  rehabili- 
tation program.  He  went  once  a  week  for 
three  hours  to  discuss  his  problem. 

"It  taught  me  a  lot  about  life,"  Phil  said. 
"It  didn't  get  me  to  quit  smoking  pot,  but  it 
was  worth  it." 

Then  there's  health  —  or  lack  thereof.  Ac- 
cording to  a  study  by  the  Kaiser  Permanente 


Center,  those  who  smoke  marijuana  daily  have 
19  percent  more  respiratory  complaints  dian 
non-smokers.  This  puts  them  at  a  higher  risk 
of  bronchitis  and  emphysema. 

Another  danger  is  dealing.  Phil  was  his  high 
schools  hook-up  and  made  $  1 ,500  to  bring 
to  college,  but  he  paid  for  his  money  with  a 
tooth  lost  in  a  fight  and  multiple  robberies. 

"Selling  is  almost  a  worse  addiction  than 
smoking,"  he  said.  "Money  ...  can  give  you 
coundess  pleasures." 

Then  there's  amotivational  syndrome.  Sub- 
stance Abuse:  A  Comprehensive  Textbook  defines 
this  as  passivity,  aimlessness,  apathy  and  lack 
of  ambition  due  to  smoking  marijuana. 

But  despite  the  dangers,  old  habits — and 
hippies  —  die  hard. 

"(Smoking  pot)  has  had  a  lot  of  negative 
consequences,  but  I  don't  think  I'd  take  it 
back,"  Phil  said.  Uf 
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Loyola  students  get  acquainted 

with  their  celebrity  neighbors 

down  the  street  —  by  any  means  possible 


by  Marcy  McCall 

photos  by  Alichcllc  Uobson 


T 


his  is  the  true  story  of 
seven  strangers  picked  to 
live  in  a  house... 


They  go  by  the  name  of  the  Belfort 
Seven.  Gracing  St.  Charles  Avenue  with 
their  presence,  the  pack  travels  en  masse, 
roaming  downtown  and  Uptown  with 


their  camera  crews,  combing  the  city  in 
search  of  "the  real  world,"  providing  col- 
lege students  with  entertainment. 

It  seems  that  the  latest  campus  fad  is 
the  game  of  spot  The  Real  World.  And 
since  it  seems  that  everyone  wants  to  get 
in  on  the  action,  it  can't  hurt  to  let  the 
players  know  the  rules  of  the  game. 

By  now,  nearly  every  college  student 


knows  where  the  Real  Worlders  live.  Of" 
course,  the  location  is  supposed  to  be  top 
secret,  but  go  to  any  Real  World  Internet 
site  and  you'll  find  the  address  printed 
plain  as  day:  2618  St.  Charles  Avenue. 
Not  to  mention,  when  the  cast  members 
address  all  of  their  party  invitations  with 
"The  Belfort  Seven''  and  live  in  the 
Belfort  house,  chances  of  keeping  the 
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location  secret  are  slim.  Add  to  that  a 
police  car  permanently  parked  outside, 
porch  lights  blazing  day  in,  day  out  and 
the  peculiar  sight  of  mounted  cameras 
pointed  at  the  side  porch  and  front  door 
—  well,  it's  pretty  obvious  that  some- 
thing is  going  on. 

While  some  weasely  college  students 
have  smuggled  their  way  into  Real  World 
life,  most  are  just  hopeful  voyeurs.  The 
few  who  have  made  sightings  generally 
refer  to  the  cast  members  as  "the  hot 
guy,"  "the  black  guy,"  "the  Asian  girl"  and 
so  on.  Of  course,  they  do  have  names. 
So,  who  are  these  people? 

The  most  charismatic  of  the  bunch  is 
David.  Originally  from  Chicago,  David 
was  studying  criminal  justice  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  before  he  took  off  to 
join  the  show.  It  appears  that  David  is 
the  cool,  hip  black  guy  in  the  Real  World 
formula.  Check  him  out  at  a  little  pub 
on  Prytania  Street  you  might  know  of, 
where  he  works. 

Danny,  hailing  from  Atlanta,  is  the 
gay  guy  of  the  bunch.  Of  course  there 
had  to  be  one.  He  has  short  brown  hair 
and  glasses.  It's  rumored  that  he  has  al- 
ready found  himself  a  boyfriend. 

Jamie  is  the  hottie,  rumored  to  be  an 
Abercrombie  and  Fitch  model.  The  corn- 
fed  looker  grew  up  in  Chicago  and  is  a 
recent  graduate  of  Cornell.  Further 
sweetening  the  pot,  Jamie  runs  his  own 
business. 

Matt  is  another  Georgia  man.  Also  a 
looker,  Matt  has  spiky  blond  hair  and 
supposedly  always  wears  orange  sun- 
glasses. 

In  the  female  department,  the  cast 
members  are  Melissa,  Kelli  and  Julie.  So 
far,  little  is  known  about  the  women  — 
basically  because  the  local  co-eds  are 
hounding  the  Real  World  men  and  don't 
really  care  about  the  women.  The  ladies 
of  the  Real  World  are  typical  of  the  Real 
World  mix.  There's  the  blonde  with 
glasses,  the  blond  without  and  an  Asian- 
Latino-looking  girl. 

Everyone  who  has  come  in  contact 
with  the  Real  Worlders  has  a  story. 
The  stories  basically  start  the 
same.  First,  bored  and  curious  students 
somehow  find  a  way  to  meet  the  cast 
members,  then  they  decide  the  show  is 
stupid  and  the  cast  members  are  jerks. 


Scenario  one:  Nya  Smith,  computer 
science  junior,  and  some  friends  were 
hanging  out  at  Xavier  University  on  a  Fri- 
day night.  Out  of  general  boredom,  the 
girls  decided  to  go  downtown  to  do  some 
Real  World  sighting.  Asya  Johnson,  com- 
munications junior,  went  along  for  the 
trip.  Smith  swears,  "The  point  of  the 
night  was  to  get  free  drinks  at  Tip's  and 
then  go  to  a  frat  party."  But  Johnson  re- 
calls a  different  situation,  all  of  which  is 
quite  typical  when  it  comes  to  Real 
World  stalkings.  After  all,  who  wants  to 
admit  they're  stalkers? 

Johnson  said  the  group  left  Xavier, 
planning  to  take  the  bus  downtown,  but 
plans  changed  when  one  of  the  girls 
wanted  to  go  by  the  Real  World  house. 
The  group  took  a  $4  cab  ride  to  St. 

"The  point  of  the  night  was 
to  get  free  drinks  at  Tip's 

and  then  go  to  a  frat 
party,"  (said  Nya  Smith) 
But  Johnson  recalls  a  dif- 
ferent situation,  all  of 
which  is  quite  typical  when 
it  comes  to  Real  World 
stalkings.  After  all,  who 
wants  to  admit  they're 
stalkers? 

Charles  to  get  on  the  trolley,  hoping  to 
get  a  glance  at  cast  members  as  the  trol- 
ley rumbled  by  the  Belfort  mansion. 

Smith's  work  story  is  even  more  pa- 
thetic. During  her  shift  at  Bubba 
Gump's,  she  and  her  friend  saw  a  cam- 
era crew  walking  down  the  street.  The 
girls  thought  it  was  the  Real  World  crew. 
In  a  fit  of  excitement,  her  friend  ran  to 
the  door  of  the  restaurant,  hoping  to  get 
on  camera.  Hopes  of  stardom  faded 
quickly  when  the  girl's  manager  informed 
them  that  it  was  a  public  access  show 
rolling  down  the  street,  not  the  Real 
World. 

The  Red  Room  was  the  site  of  much 
fanfare  at  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary, when  "the  Asian  girl"  had  a 
birthday  party  there. 

The  party  was  stuffed  with  college  stu- 
dents hoping  to  party  with  the  Real 
World.  Smith  said  her  friends  went  to 
see  David.  But  the  group's  heightened  ex- 


pectations of  "the  black  guy"  quickly 
changed. 

"David  is  trash,"  Smith  said. 

David  appears  to  be  the  man  to  love 
and  hate.  Most  girls  who  have  met  one 
of  the  Real  Worlders  have  met  David. 
He  loves  ladies  and  has  no  qualms  about 
giving  out  his  phone  number  to  any 
woman  he  meets.  The  body  builder 
doesn't  drink,  and  he  is  known  for 
bringing  a  gallon  jar  of  protein  powder 
everywhere.  Oh,  and  he  also  plays  the 
piano,  which  would  naturally  give  him 
an  edge  with  the  ladies. 

One  party-goer  overheard  Melissa  was 
at  the  Red  Room  saying  that  the  other 
members  of  the  cast  don't  like  David. 
Now  you  have  a  tip  for  when  the  show 
airs  this  June:  Hate  David! 

"Just  go  to  the  parties,"  Smith  said. 
The  parties  are  open  to  anyone  who  can 
find  them.  Smith  said  she  and  her  friends 
have  "an  inside  source."  In  other  words, 
she  has  a  friend  who  is  an  intern. 

Brandi  Clark,  marketing  senior,  spot- 
ted the  Real  World  at  735  on  Bour 
bon  Street.  According  to  Clark,  the 
cast  will  work  at  the  club  every  Wednes- 
day as  one  of  their  jobs.  Real  World  spot- 
ters may  have  to  work  a  little  harder  to 
see  the  cast  members  in  the  coming 
months.  Local  Uptown  bars  are  closing 
their  doors  to  the  Belfort  Seven.  It's  just 
too  much  work  to  deal  with  the  cast  and 
their  camera  crew  as  they  interact  with 
local  drunks.  Not  to  worry.  There  still 
will  be  opportunities  for  Real  World 
sightings.  Rachel  May,  visual  arts  senior, 
said  she  heard  rumors  that  the  cast  mem- 
bers will  hit  the  New  Orleans  Museum 
of  Art  to  do  their  confessionals. 

Most  stalkers  are  content  to  just  drive 
by  the  house.  Take  a  drive  by  any  given 
night.  Cars  filled  with  teen-age  girls  hop- 
ing to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  cast  will  be 
parked  outside.  Random  drivers  scream 
obscenities  at  the  house.  Others  just 
throw  beads  or  trash  over  the  fence. 
Rachel  May  took  herTri  Phi  pledge  sis- 
ters to  the  house  and  made  them  do  a 
little  dance.  "Nothing  happened,"  she 
said.  "The  security  guard  didn't  even 
come  out." 

As  for  the  inside  of  the  house,  it's 
huge,  and  of  course,  it  is  beautiful.  Some- 
one had  the  bright  idea  to  put  a  cathe- 
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dral  altar  inside  the  foyer.  Little  color- 
ful books  are  tacked  to  the  wall  as  deco- 
ration. Rumor  has  it  that  the  house  also 
sports  a  robotic  dog.  The  $2,500  won- 
der can  roll  over,  fetch  and  beg.  Jon 
Ness,  assistant  director  of  the  Danna 
Center  and  Student  Activities,  visited 
the  house  with  Nathan  Blackburn  of  the 
Seattle  series.  Ness  described  the  house 
as  "Very  bright.  It's  all  pastel.  Not  very 
New  Orleans." 

Security  refused  to  allow  Blackburn 
inside,  fearing  he  would  give  away  the 
show's  secrets.  What  kind  of  secrets?  For 
example,  producers  don't  bother  to  tell 
cast  members  that  their  microphones 
have  a  two-mile  transmitting  radius,  Ness 
said.  You  can  run,  but  you  can't  hide  from 
MTV's  total  invasion  or  privacy. 

The  funniest  thing  about  the  Real 
World  is  all  the  secrecy.  Bantam- 
Murray,  the  group  who  does  the 
show,  has  threatened  a  news  blackout  of 
any  organization  that  prints  the  location 
of  the  house.  The  Times-Picayune  already 
has  printed  a  photo  of  the  house.  The 


"They  try  to  make  it  as 

realistic  as  possible.  But 

who  in  the  world  has  a 

camera  on  them  24-7?" 

—Jon  Ness,  assistant 

director  of  the  Danna  Center 

and  Student  Activities 

address  is  on  the  Internet  anyway.  But, 
ever  since  the  Picayune  printed  the 
photo  of  the  house,  anyone  connected 
to  the  Real  World  must  maintain  si- 
lence. No  more  tips  about  fights  behind 
the  scenes  or  parties.  But  that's  not 
likely  to  last  long. 

After  all,  what  are  the  producers  hid- 
ing? Is  all  this  secrecy  an  attempt  to  keep 
the  show  realistic?  As  if  life  can  truly  be 
realistic  when  a  camera  and  sound  crew 
constantly  follow  cast  members,  save  for 
the  times  when  they  use  the  restroom 
or  sleep. 

Ness,  who  visited  Lindsay  Brian  in 
Seattle,  said  for  the  most  part  the  cast 
members  act  pretty  normal.  After  all, 
they  never  know  what  will  end  up  on 


tape  from  thousands  of  hours  of  foot- 
age. It  would  be  hard  to  act  your  way 
through  four  months.  "They  try  to 
make  it  as  realistic  as  possible,'  Ness 
said.  "But  who  in  the  world  has  a  cam- 
era on  them  24-7?" 

Even  the  cast  members  say  the  Real 
World  isn't  so  real.  In  a  sob  story 
told  at  the  Red  Room,  Matt  la- 
mented that  it's  hard  to  get  girls  when 
you  have  camera  crews  trailing  you.  And 
many  of  the  girls  just  want  to  get  on 
camera.  Poor  guy.  The  Real  World  just 
isn't  all  it's  cracked  up  to  be. 

Love  or  hate  them,  the  Real  World  is 
here  to  stay  for  a  few  more  weeks.  Mark 
your  calendars,  young  voyeurs.  But  don't 
feel  bad.  As  assistant  professor  of  sociol- 
ogy Mark  Rubinfeld  said,  "After  all,  who 
hasn't  on  some  level  dreamed  of  a  bolt  of 
media  lightening  striking,  and  becoming 
a  star?" 

Stay  tuned  until  Fall  2000  to  find  out 
what  happens  when  people  stop  being  po- 
lite and  start  getting  real.  . . .  % 


Fans  gather  daily  in  front  of  the  notorious  Belfort  mansion  on  St.  Charles,  hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  cast  members. 
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gum  machines  and  hand  grenades.  The  at- 
mosphere is  reminiscent  of  granddaddy's  ga- 
rage and  beers  are  only  a  buck  and  a  half. 

Never  mind  the  bullocks,  the  loud  and 
shadily  lit  Hi-Ho  Lounge  at  2239  St.  Claude 
slouches  as  one  of  New  Orleans'  rowdiest, 
trampiest  punk  bars.  We  stopped  in  and 
caught  a  real  "wear  metal  chains  and  screw 
your  parents"  experience. 

Mine  eyes  hath  seen  another  storied 
nightspot  in  the  Ninth  Ward.  I'm  not  at 
liberty  to  reveal  its  location,  but  some- 
where lies,  in  the  ruins  of  an  abandoned 
barbershop,  an  bar  called  the  Spellcaster. 
Not  quite  legit,  it  operates  under  the 
guise  of  an  occasional  house  party.  The 
Spellcaster  is  one  of  the  downest  hidden 
spots  on  the  underground  scene.  If  you 
inquire  in  the  right  circles,  you  can  dis- 
cover the  whereabouts  of  this  hip  place 
and  see  one  of  the  heavy  gigs  it  hosts. 

"There's  a  lot  of  stuff  down  here  that  people 
don't  even  know  about  because  they  get  so 


caught  up  in  thinking  there  ain't  nothing 
around  here,"  Anthony  says  of  the  popular 
misconception  of  his  neighborhood.  Bywater 
is  often  considered  unsafe  and  unfoundedly 
desolate.  Reflecting  these  attitudes,  the  entire 
section  has  been  deleted  in  the  "New  Orleans 
Street  Map  &  Visitor  Guide."  Crime  statistics 
warrant  precaution,  but  don't  legitimize  the 
mass  aversion.  Racism  and  unnecessary  tear 
has  segregated  much  of  New  Orleans  and  iso- 
lated areas  like  the  Ninth  Ward  from  the  com- 
munity and  its  visitors. 

In  the  1 960s  settlement  patterns  changed 
in  Bywater.  Owner-occupied  dwellings 
dwindled  and,  as  more  apartments  became 
filled  by  African-Americans,  whites  fled  to 
the  suburbs.  A  new  stigma  was  perpetrated 
against  the  area  as  prejudices  sunk  in.  The 
city  soon  shunned  Bywater  and  neglected 
equal  services  and  allocations,  including  ad- 
equate policing.  Local  amenity  slowly  fell 
into  disrepair,  furthering  outside  apprehen- 
sions about  the  area's  safety  and  appearance. 
It  is  in  this  vicious  cycle  that  many  Bywater 
affairs  still  revolve. 

Anthony  observes  that  "between  the 


crime  and  the  rumors  of  crime,  prospective 
visitors  and  investors  are  rurned  away."  On 
racial  interaction  in  his  neighborhood  and  the 
incidence  of  crime,  he  explains:  "The  people 
who  are  here,  they  live  together.  The  kids  play 
together.  It's  the  outsiders  who  make  up  all 
the  beef,  and  they  don't  even  ever  get  a  chance 
to  see  any  of  it."  More  and  more  though, 
people  are  starting  to  rediscover  the  attributes 
of  Bywater. 

As  Kermit  Ruffins  indicated,  Bywater  is  a 
vibrant  community.  History,  art  and  soul 
spring  forth  from  Bywater  as  they  always  have 
from  New  Orleans.  The  Big  Easy  is  where  jazz 
was  born,  the  greatest  musical  tradirion  to 
come  out  of  America.  It  wasn't  conceived  in 
the  suburbs.  It  didn't  come  out  of  the  places 
tourists  flock.  It  came  from  the  potent  and 
organic  urban  African-American  communi- 
ties like  Bywater. 

With  talent  like  Ruffins  perpetuating  New 
Orleans'  traditions  and  spearheading  the  next 
movement  in  its  music,  the  Bywater  is  rich  with 
creative  energy.  It's  the  oft-the-beaten-path  lo- 
cale that  savvy  tourists  will  want  to  explore. 
"Train  to  the  Ninth  Ward  ...  all  aboard."  • 
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piece  in  the  middle  of  a  SoHo  gallery.  Un- 
fortunately, he  couldn't  ditch  the  dirt  in 
the  city.  After  the  show,  he  carted  it  back 
with  him. 

The  SoHo  exhibit,  "Post  Modern 
Pharming,"  illustrates  much  of  what  Rucker 
is  about.  The  installation  is  an  uneasy  col- 
laboration of  the  bucolic  and  industrial 
worlds.  Out  of  a  floor  of  rust-colored  dirt 
rise  hundreds  of  "plants"  -  glazed  clay  items 
impaled  on  steel  rods.  Some  of  the  plants 
hold  pea  pods  and  flowers,  while  others  blos- 
som into  syringes,  pills,  bandages  and  dollar 
bills.  LInderneath  this  strange  crop  creep  ce- 
ramic laboratory  rabbits. 

"On  TV,  every  other  commercial  is 
about  over-the-counter  pain  remedies," 
Rucker  explains.  "Where  does  this  medi- 
cine come  from?  The  farmers.  This  piece  is 
kind  of  about  the  death  of  the  American 
farm  family  ...  and  all  my  buddies  who 
couldn't  make  it." 

"Post  Modern  Pharming"  also  has  a  per- 
sonal side.  "I've  had  a  rough  couple  of  years; 
I've  got  my  mid-life  pains,"  the  45-year-old 
Rucker  says.  There's  the  silicosis  developing 
in  his  lungs  from  years  working  in  clouds  of 


clay  dust,  and  there  are  other  things.  Find- 
ing the  time  and  materials  for  site  work  is 
expensive,  and  the  funding  process  is  a  pain. 
"There's  a  whole  lot  of  politics  at  universities 
that  artists  could  live  without,"  he  says. 

"He's  not  really  the  starving  artist,"  Ickes 
says.  "You've  got  the  famous  ones  . . .  and  then 
you  got  the  bulk  of  artists  with  their  day  jobs. 
Steve's  very  sincere  and  determined  about 
what  he  does.  He's  not  going  to  give  you  the 
bulls —  story.  He's  on  his  path:  He's  an  artist 
and  he's  teaching  art." 

Marcus  Wellen,  biology  senior,  has 
shaped  pots,  vases  and  bowls  in  Rucker's 
wheel  throwing  class.  "Steve  doesn't  com- 
pare you  against  other  classmates,"  Wellen 
says.  "He  wants  you  to  progress  as  an  art- 
ist." He  also  reveals  to  students  what  the 
art  profession  involves.  "He  tries  to  show 
you  the  real  world  behind  ceramics  . . .  the 
processes  and  hassles." 

Wellen  admits  that  he's  never  been  inter- 
ested in  treading  the  rough  road  of  the  artist. 
"Being  a  bio  major,  I'm  stuck  in  a  very  logi- 
cal and  progressive  world,"  he  says.  "Clay  is 
not  an  escape.  But  it's  a  way  I  can  relax.  It's 
philosophical  on  a  level  beyond  the  actual 
medium  itself." 

"I  believe  people  should  do  what  drives 
them,"  he  says.  "If  they  can  find  something 


in  their  life  that  fills  them,  then  what  else 
do  they  need?" 

Gritty  prose  —  up  in  smoke 
Rucker  has  decided  that  the  Larry 
Brown  tribute  piece  is  going  to  need  the 
assistance  of  a  carpenter.  He'll  join  the  car- 
penter in  erecting  the  25-foot-high  scaffold- 
ing, then  create  the  structure  and  decora- 
tion of  the  fire  house.  Rucker's  read  a  lot  of 
Brown,  and  is  going  to  inscribe  his  own 
gritty  prose  in  the  style  of  the  author  on 
the  sides  of  the  structure.  "If  you  walk 
around  this  I  think  1 8  times  you  can  read 
the  story:" 

He  didn't  like  it  one  damn  bit. 

His  wife,  his  job,  his  double-wide ... 

He  lit  another  cigarette  and  debated  the 

fork  in  the  road. 

Choices.  Too  many  of  them  . . . 

And  after  reading  the  full  story,  you 
can  watch  it  go  up  in  smoke:  gone  for- 
ever. "My  art  doesn't  need  to  outlive  me," 
Rucker  says.  "I'm  into  the  process,  into 
the  experience.  Those  that  see  it  can  ben- 
efit, interpret,  like  or  dislike  it.  And  thanks 
to  photography  ...  I  can  see  these  things 
that  will  never  be  again."  '• 
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continued  from  page  10 

Despite  the  early  wandering,  Acadians 
tended  to  stay  put  once  they  reached  Louisi- 
ana. Most  of  them  had  been  farmers  in 
France,  a  trait  that  served  them  well  in  Loui- 
siana. While  most  people  associate  Cajuns 
with  seafood,  the  original  settlers  worked  in 
agriculture,  raising  livestock  and  growing 
cotton,  corn  and  sugarcane.  Fishing  did  not 
become  a  major  industry  for  Cajuns  until  the 
late  19'h  century. 

Until  the  20th  century,  most  Cajuns  were 
on  the  lower  end  of  the  economic  scale.  They 
lived  simply,  often  built  their  houses  with  help 
from  neighbors  and  made  clothes  and  furni- 
ture by  hand.  Though  a  few  moved  away 
from  their  roots,  many  remained  in  rural, 
family-oriented  environments  until  after  the 
two  World  Wars. 

A  Cajun  morning 

Thus,  authentic  Cajun  food  is  often  less 
show)'  than  New  Orleans  Cajun  restaurants 
would  make  it  appear.  It  makes  use  of  a  lot  of 
game  meat  as  well  as  beef  and  pork  and  plentv 
of  vegetables. 

The  following  dishes  are  adapted  from 
home  recipes  of  families  in  south-central 
Louisiana.  They  are  all  made  in  big  portions, 
so  you  may  want  to  cut  the  sizes  in  half  if 
you  aren't  planning  to  treat  your  friends  to 
a  Cajun  brunch. 

Grillades  and  Grits 
Ingredients: 

Grits 

5  cups  water 


2  tablespoons  butter 

1  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  white  hominy  grits 

GrilLides 

1 II  cup  vegetable  oil 

8  stalks  celery,  finely  chopped 

4  large  onions,  finely  chopped 

4  thin  beef  slices  or  veal  rounds,  cut  into 

strips 

6  cups  water 

4  cups  fresh  or  canned  mushrooms,  sliced 

4  green  peppers,  seeded  and  cut  into  strips 

1  cup  finely  chopped  shallots 

2/3  cup  fresh  parsley 

salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

To  make  grits,  heat  water  to  boiling  in  a 
1  1/2-quart  saucepan;  add  butter  and  salt. 
Gradually  add  grits,  stirring  constantly  to 
prevent  lumping.  Cover;  reduce  heat  to  low 
and  cook  30  minutes,  stirring  frequently. 

To  make  grillades,  heat  oil  in  a  heavy 
1 0-inch  skillet  until  warmed;  add  celerv  and 
onion,  sauteing  until  tender  (about  5  min- 
utes). Add  meat;  cook  until  browned  over 
medium  heat. 

Reduce  heat  and  add  two  cups  water; 
cook  gently  several  minutes.  Add  remaining 
4  cups  water,  mushrooms,  green  peppers  and 
shallots;  cover.  Cook  over  medium  heat  un- 
til meat  is  tender.  Add  parsley  and  season- 
ings to  taste;  cook  2  minutes  longer. 

Serve  warm  over  hot  cooked  grits.  Makes 
6  to  8  servings. 


Lost  Bread 


Ingredients: 

2  eggs,  beaten 


1  /3  cup  sugar 

1/3  cup  plus  1  tablespoon  evaporated  milk 

1 15  cup  plus  1  tablespoon  water 

3  tablespoons  melted  butter 

1  teaspoon  vanilla  extract 

6  slices  very  stale  or  toasted  bread 

powdered  sugar 

Beat  eggs  until  frothy  in  large  mixing  bowl. 
Add  sugar,  bearing  until  completely  combined. 
Add  milk,  water,  butter  and  vanilla;  beat  well. 

Heat  lightly  greased  10-inch  skillet  over 
medium  heat.  Dip  bread  slices  in  egg  mixture 
and  place  in  hot  skillet;  cook  until  both  sides 
are  browned.  Place  bread  on  serving  platter 
and  sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar.  Serve  with 
svrup,  if  desired.  Makes  3  to  4  servings. 

Ambrosia 
Ingredients: 

1  fresh  coconut 

1  dozen  sweet  Louisiana  oranges,  peeled  and 

sectioned 

1  cup  sugar 

powdered  sugar 

Remove  outer  casing  from  coconut;  grate, 
then  set  aside. 

Place  a  layer  of  orange  sections  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  large  glass  salad  bowl;  sprinkle  with  a 
portion  of  sugar.  Top  with  a  layer  of  coconut. 
Repeat  layering  until  all  ingredients  are  used, 
ending  with  coconut.  Sprinkle  ambrosia  with 
powdered  sugar,  as  desired.  Chill  at  least  2 
hours  before  serving.  Makes  10  to  12  serv- 
ings. 

Recipes  taken  from  Foods  a  la  Louisiane  by  the 
Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Women  0 


common  cents 

continued  from  page  9 

them  one-stop  travel  shops.  No  one 
browser  carries  all  airlines,  and  often 
you  can  find  even  better  deals  by  spend- 
ing 20  minutes  instead  of  1  5  and  going 
to  specific  airlines'  home  pages.  Try  the 
big  names  such  as  Southwest  at 
www.southwest.com,  or  Delta's 
www.delta-air.com,  but  don't  forget  to 
look  at  smaller  regional  airlines  such  as 
www.aviacsa.com,  the  site  for  Aviacsa, 
which  services  Mexico  and  the  South. 
These  smaller  airlines  have  fewer  desti- 
nation stops,  but  they  are  also  often 


cheaper,  less  crowded  and  have  fewer 
transit  stops. 

Finally,  just  before  you  order  tick- 
ets, check  an  online  auction  company 
such  as  eBay  or  Yahoo's  ticket  auction. 
Since  airlines  rarely  give  full  price  for 
late  cancellations,  many  people  try  to 
peddle  their  tickets  if  they  have  to  can- 
cel. Just  be  sure  that  the  tickets  you  re- 
ceive are  transferable,  and  that  you  can 
verify  your  ticket  sale  online,  so  you 
don't  get  cheated. 

Once  sure  of  your  flight,  reserve  e- 
tickets  instead  of  paper  ones  (they  can't 
get  lost  in  the  mail,  and  you  can't  leave 
them  on  the  kitchen  counter).  And 


since  you're  online,  use  your  e-reserva- 
tions  to  choose  a  seat  and  a  meal  at  the 
same  time.  Any  special  food,  like  veg- 
etarian or  diabetic,  must  be  made  sepa- 
rately from  the  main  food  pile,  and  of- 
ten is  fresher.  And  the  emergency-aisle 
seats  usually  have  a  bit  more  legroom, 
so  you  don't  end  your  flight  in  the  fetal 
position. 

And  it,  after  all  your  online  search- 
ing, you  decide  to  hit  the  road  instead 
of  flying,  check  out  www.speedtrap.com, 
the  World  Speedtrap  Registry.  It  can 
help  save  you  money  on  tickets  if  you 
have  to  take  the  highways  instead  of  fly- 
ways.  U 
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Viva  Las  Vietnam 


Asian  pop  leaves  The  King  begging  for  mercy 


Elvis  lives. 

Well,  Elvis  lives  reincarnated  into  an  aging  Viet- 
namese pop  star  named  Elvis  Phuong.  The  Asian 
King  played  at  a  Vietnamese  silver  wedding  anni- 
versary that  I  recently  attended.  A  Vietnamese  sil- 
ver wedding  anniversary  is  not  like  an  American  sil- 
ver wedding  anniversary.  The  Vietnamese  version 
features  karaoke,  ballroom  dancing  and  Elvis 
Phuong,  while  the  Americans  have  the  chicken 
dance,  a  conga  line  and  an  open  bar. 

Despite  the  culture  clash,  Elvis  Phuong  does  his 
best  to  make  East  meet  West.  The  boys  got  game. 
Anyone  who  sings  "Love  Me  Tender"  half  in  Viet- 
namese and  half  in  English  while  wiggling  his  white 
polyester-clad  pelvis  deserves  props. 

This  is  the  epitome  of  Vietnamese  pop  music. 
Not  the  polyester  or  the  pelvis,  but  the  desire  for 
both  the  theatrical  glamour  of  American  pop' and 
the  ethnic  purity  of  traditional  Vietnamese  music. 
The  pinnacle  of  this  blend  is  Paris  by  Night,  the 
Vietnamese  equivalent  of  VH 1  on  video.  And  Elvis 
Phuong  is  its  only  star. 

In  the  latest  tape,  Paris  by  Night:  Goodbye  to  a 
New  Millennium,  Nguyen  Hung  heavily  borrows 
from  Ricky  Martin's  "Livin  La  Vida  Loca"  for  his 
"So  Qua  Di  Thoi"  (very  loosely  translated,  "Watch 
Me  Shake  My  Asian  Bon  Bon").  Hung's  rendition 
is  meticulous,  right  down  to  the  black  leather  pants. 
Asian  girls  drop  their  trench  coats  to  shimmy  in 
silver-sequined  apron  shirts  and  fringey-shakey- 
skirt-things. 

The  video  continues  to  ride  the  Latin  wave  with 
the  original  composition  "Chili  Cha  Cha,"  per- 
formed by  Phuong  Vy  and  Tommy  Ngo,  who  are 
dressed  up  as  cowboys.  So  we've  got  Vietnamese  stars 
singing  bad  English  lyrics  to  an  even  worse  Latin 
tune  while  decked  in  haute  couture  Old  West  attire. 
Smashing. 

The  problem  with  these  performances  is  that 
they're  not  sincere.  They're  pretentious.  Instead  of 
making  up  innovative  music,  these  pop  stars  are 
imitating  what's  hot  on  the  American  market.  This 
has  two  pitfalls.  First,  they'll  never  be  as  good  as  the 
originals  (I  have  yet  to  see  an  Asian  equivalent  to 
Britney  Spears.)  Second,  they'll  always  be  a  beat 
behind.  (Um,  hello?  Latin  is,  like,  so  five  weeks  ago.) 


There  were  some  good  moments  on  the  tape, 
however.  The  Son  (pronounced  tay  son)  sang  a  beau- 
tiful piece  in  Vietnamese  about  the  apocalypse.  The 
dancers  all  wore  gas  masks,  except  for  one  little 
chickie  who  wore  a  metal  bra  and  stilettos.  And  Ai- 
Van  (pronounced  eye  vun)  sang  a  song  from  the 
Vietnamese  countryside  while  dressed  in  traditional 
garb  and  carrying  a  rice  bucket.  The  Son  and  Ai- 
Van  weren't  putting  on  a  show;  they  were  creating 
art.  People  just  happened  to  be  watching. 

So  it's  possible  for  Asian  people  to  have  good 
taste  in  music.  The  other  night,  a  troupe  of  Asian 
tourists  were  jamming  out  to  the  Chris  Wilkinson 
group  at  the  Funky  Butt.  And  while  they're  not  Viet- 
namese, Asian  bands  such  as  Logik  Freaks  are  kick- 
ing the  rave  scene  and  techno  music  up  to  a  new 
level.  It  all  just  proves  that  —  Elvis  Phuong  and  all 
—  there  ain't  no  party  like  an  Asian  dance  party  cuz 
an  Asian  dance  party  don't   . . .  stop.  • 
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The  pot  phenomenon 
put  in  perspective 

Marijuana,  reefer,  dope,  weed,  pot.  Call  it  what 
you  will,  but  marijuana  remains  one  of  the  most 
popular  drugs  used  lor  social  purposes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

The  wat  against  drugs  has  been  an  issue  tor  years. 

But  the  question  remains:  What  really  is  the  prob- 
lem with  weed?  Studies  show  that  yes,  marijuana 
kills  brains  cells,  makes  you  lazy  and  poses  the  pos- 
sibility ol  cancer,  but  the  results  of  those  studies  vary 
widely,  and  many  are  still  underway. 

1  he  long-term  ettects  on  a  heavy  pot  smoker  are 
similar  to  those  on  heavy  drinkers  and  alcoholics. 

But  if  there  are  so  many  dangers  of"  smoking  pot 
why  do  people  smoke?  Let  us  explore.  Like  alcohol, 
pot  is  a  social  drug;  like  alcohol,  it  can  be  enjoyed 
responsibly. 

We  have  all  been  to  those  parties  where  you 
smoke  a  little  boo  and  have  a  good  time.  It's  just 
like  going  to  a  club  and  having  a  few  drinks.  Yes, 
pot  is  addictive,  but  isn't  everything?  Studies  show 
that  while  it  is  not  a  physical  addiction,  the  addic- 
tion is  mental. 

People  are  addicted  to  everything  from  cocaine 


to  cigarettes  to  sugar.  When  someone  stops  smok- 
ing weed  they  will  miss  it  but  not  go  through  severe 
withdrawal  as  they  might  after  quitting  alcohol, 
cigarettes  or  heroin. 

At  one  time  or  another,  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation has  smoked  pot.  Hell,  even  the  president  of 
the  United  States  has  done  it  (didn't  inhale,  my  ass). 

You  would  be  surprised  to  learn  how  many  people 
in  the  past  have  tried  weed.  Parents,  teachers,  gover- 
nors (OK,  Marion  Barry  may  have  gone  a  little  too 
far)  and  perhaps  even  a  cop  or  two  or  1 0  or  1 00,000. 

According  to  the  1997  Core  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Survey,  the  Loyola  community  is  no  stranger  to  pot. 

Forty-four  percent  of  Loyola  students  had  toked  in 
the  past  year,  and  27  percent  had  smoked  in  the  past 
30  days,  according  to  the  survey.  In  more  simple  terms 
approximately  1,700  students  at  Loyola  smoke  pot  or 
have  smoked  it  recently. 

People  smoke  dope  for  many  reasons.  Some  need 
special  care  to  deal  with  life,  much  like  an  alcoholic  to 
escape  from  daily  pressures,  but  many  just  want  to  ex- 
periment. Pot  gives  people  something  to  recollect  from 
their  younger  years,  like  those  nasty  food  cravings. 

Theories  and  deep  discussion  of  things  like 
spoons  and  the  theory  of  relativity  always  made  great 
conversation. 

Aside  from  its  social  aspects,  pot  has  many  useful 
purposes.  Why  would  California  legalize  the  use  of 
pot  for  medicinal  purposes  if  it  was  seriously  harmful? 

It  relieves  pain  from  arthritis,  glaucoma  and 
even  helps  AIDS  and  cancer  patients  whose  bod- 
ies are  weak  and  rundown  from  chemotherapy  re- 
gain their  appetite. 

People  use  alcohol,  cigarettes  and  sex  to  make 
them  feel  better  every  day.  All  of  these  things  are 
more  dangerous  than  social  pot  smoking.  Smoking 
pot  does  not  cause  bar  fights,  has  not  been  proven 
to  cause  cancer  and  does  not  sptead  AIDS,  herpes 
and  many  other  STDs. 

Now,  this  is  not  to  advocate  heavy  drug  use.  Drugs 
such  as  cocaine,  heroin  and  acid  could  kill  you  with 
one  dose.  Drugs  like  these  are  a  serious  concern  in 
this  country;  smoking  pot  is  less  dangerous  than  any 
one  of  these  illegal  drugs  as  well  as  legal  drugs  like 
alcohol  and  tobacco.  But  let's  not  forget  that  mari- 
juana does  have  its  dangers.  And  let's  face  it:  No  high 
is  worth  doing  time.  U 
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Need  something  to  read  in  your  spare  time? 


Subscribe  to  The  Wolf  Magazine. 


Call  x3300  and  reserve  next  year's  subscription  early! 


Got  a  Gripe? 

Got  a  Complaint? 

Let  us  help! 


Meetings  are  held  every 
Tuesday  at  5  pm 
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1.  /vmber  kamanauskas  and  JXatie   Witry 


Amber  Ramanauskas 
English  writing  senior 
Involvements:  Loyola  University  Saidents  Against  Sweatshops  co-founder,  Loyola  University  Com- 
munity Action  Program  chairwoman,  ReVisions  fiction  editor,  Lourdes  tutoring  program,  Hunger 
Relief,  Best  Buddies,  Sigma  Tau  Delta  English  honor  society.  School  of  the  Americas  Watch 

Katie  Witry 
sociology  senior 
Involvements:  Loyola  University  Students  Against  Sweatshops  co-tounder,  Loyola  University  Soci- 
ology Students  Organization  (LUSSO)  president,  Women's  Committee  board  member.  Women's 
Issues  Organization  vice  president,  Loyola  University  Community  Action  Program  (LUCAP),  Dean 
Advisory  Board,  Alpha  Kappa  Delta  sociology  honor  society,  Alpha  Sigma  Nu  Jesuit  honor  society 

You  might  call  them  the  dynamic  duo  of  social  justice. 

This  year,  Amber  Ramanauskas  and  Katie  Witry  worked  to  hold  the  administration  more  "cor- 
porate!}' responsible"  with  the  creation  of  LUSAS.  Since  then  pressure  has  been  on  the  administra- 
tion to  make  sure  items  sold  in  the  bookstore  are  not  made  in  sweatshops. 

The  two  students  met  at  a  national  convention  last  summer  and  quickly  set  up  the  second 
student  group  against  sweatshops  in  the  nation  to  affiliate  with  the  Workers  Right  Consortium. 
"I've  got  this  bug  now,"  said  Witry.  "I've  put  new  glasses  on,  and  I  can  see  injustices  everywhere." 
Unlike  many  so-called  reformers,  Witry  decided  long  ago  to  not  just  talk  of  change.  She  came  to 
Loyola  in  her  juniot  year,  and  since  then  has  involved  herself  in  a  number  of  social  programs. 

Along  with  founding  LUSAS,  Witry  went  outside  the  campus  to  participate  (and  sometimes 
speak)  at  conferences  such  as  the  1 999  New  League  ofWomen  Voters,  the  Symposium  on  Disability 
Law  and  Mayor  Marc  Morial's  1999  Conference  on  Women. 

Witry  also  has  participated  in  protests  around  New  Orleans,  and  will  be  in  Washington  DC. 
with  other  activists  this  summer  to  voice  het  displeasure  toward  the  IMF  and  World  Bank.  In  her 
work  with  the  Women's  Issues  Organization  and  the  Women's  Committee,  Witry  is  carrying  the 
torch  of  what  women  started  decades  ago. 
"I  wanted  to  create  a  place  where  women  felt  comfortable,  where  we  could  confront  ourselves  and  educate  each  other,"  she  said. 

Rimanauskas  has  been  continuing  the  community  service  quest  she  started  in  high  school.  She  joined  the  Loyola  University  Community  Action  Program  as  a  freshman, 
and  the  rest  was  history.  Her  long-range  plans  include  attending  law  school  lor  human  rights  law,  writing  and  continuing  to  be  a  social  advocate.  Her  biggest  accomplish- 
ment as  LUCAP  chairwoman,  she  said,  is  working  extremely  well  with  other  student  organizations  like  Bridging  the  Cap  as  well  as  the  administration. 
"I  can't  imagine  what  we  could  have  done  if  we  met  each  othet  earlier,"  she  said. 
Ramanauskas  said  she  has  a  "yin-yang"  relationship  with  Witry. 
"We  work  well  together.  When  1  am  pessimistic,  she  is  optimistic  and  vice  versa.  We  motivate  each  other,"  Ramanauskas  said. 


2.  Ansel  Alk 
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ciology  senior 


Involvements:  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  president, 
adviser  to  the  African  American  Scholars 
for  Youth  Service  organizations,  Black  Stu- 
dent Union  parliamentarian.  Order  of 
Omega,  senior  desk  assistant  in  Buddig 
Hall,  New  Student  Orientation  peer  assis- 
tant, Knights  of  Columbus,  Knights  of  Pe- 
ter Caver,  World  Masonic  Federation 


nil 


3.  Joe  Belle 


you  11  en|oy  your 


"If  you  get  involved, 
experience  here." 

These  aren't  merely  idle  words,  they're 
those  of  Ansel  Augustine,  one  of  Loyola's 
most  conspicuous  and  involved  students. 
He  makes  his  presence  known  through  a 
wide  array  of  activities,  from  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  to  LUCAP  He's  thete  from  day  one,  at 
orientation,  giving  freshmen  a  first  glimpse  at  a  face  they'll  see  again  and  again,  and 
night  after  night  as  he  watches  them  stagger  in  from  behind  the  Buddig  front  desk. 
Augustine  is  also  a  spiritual  man,  and  he  credits  the  Almighty  for  his  successes. 
"I've  stayed  Christ-centered  in  everything  I  do,"  he  says.  After  graduation,  Au- 
gustine hopes  to  teach  and  be  a  youth  minister. 

2  The  Wolf 
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inance  senior 

Involvements:  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion president 

Bellows,  the  first  non-Gteek  SGA  presi- 
dent in  recent  years,  is  modest  about  his 
personal  influence  on  Loyola.  "The  posi- 
tion itself  is  influential,"  he  said. 

The  ptesidency  is  also  a  great  consumer 
of  time  and  attention.  "I've  pretty  much 
wiped  away  everything  [on  my  schedule] 
besides  it,"  he  said. 

Now  out  of  office,  Bellows  said  he  left 
behind  a  tew  good  things. 

"I  tried  to  set  a  new  level  of  profession- 
alism in  SGA  —  update  its  in-house  equip- 
ment, make  it  a  more  comfortable  setting,"  he  said. 

"My  main  goal  was  to  really  establish  SGA  programs,  to  make  them  big- 
get  and  better,"  he  said,  mentioning  the  success  of  Ptovide-a-Ride  and  the 
Father  Carter  Lecture  Series. 

Bellows  also  focused  his  term  on  "representing  the  student  body  in  a  way 
that  was  unpartisan." 


4.  /Vlegan  I  oilman 

biology/  prc-mca  junior 


Involvements: 

Student  Govern- 
ment Association, 
vice  president; 
Delta  Gamma 
sorority,  vice 
president  for 
member  education; 
Phi  Eta  Sigma 
honor  society. 
Order  of  Omega 


After  her  years  at  Loyola,  battling  with  the 
powers  that  be  and  allocating  money,  Pollman 
eventually  wants  to  move  on  to  help  patients 
battle  for  life. 

For  now,  she  balances  her  schedule  of  soror- 
ity life,  academics  and  her  SGA  vice  presidency. 
She  thinks  the  fact  that  she  was  chosen  as  an 
influential  student  is  a  testament  to  the  work 
SGA  has  been  doing. 

"I  am  honored  because  it  makes  me  feel  like 
the  student  population  at  Loyola  does  recognize 
the  contributions  of  SGA,"  she  said. 

Pollman  said  she  hopes  to  exceed  the  stu- 
dent body's  expectations  while  she  is  part  of 
SGA. 


5.  Michael  Giusti 

communications  senior 

Involvements: 

The  Maroon,  edi- 
tor in  chief;  Phi 
Kappa  Psi  frater- 
nity, Society  of 
Professional  Jour- 
nalists 

Although 
many  agree  that 
the  success  ot  this 
year's  prize-win- 
ning Maroon  is  due 
to  Michael  Giusti's 
laid-back  "Let  the  small  stuff  slide"  philosophy,  no 
one  doubts  that  the  2 1  -year-old  Houstonian  has  a 
keen  sense  of  what  he  feels  is  worth  fighting  for. 

"Choose  your  battles.  Fight  over  what  matters: 
fight  over  love,  fight  over  passion,  fight  over  free- 
dom," Giusti  said.  "If  you  choose  your  battles  wisely, 
you've  already  won." 

He  is  known  widely  for  his  level  head  and  sound 
news  judgment.  "1  don't  fly  off  the  handle,"  he  said. 

Giusti  said  his  knack  for  leading  a  staff  also  re- 
fleas  being  the  second  oldest  of  eight  children.  "[I've 
learned  that]  you've  got  to  look  out  for  other  people. 
If  someone  needs  help,  you  take  care  of  them." 

Giusti  will  be  married  in  July.  After  graduation, 
he  intends  to  work  as  a  reporter  at  a  daily  newspaper. 


6.  kosina  Koibai 

music  education  senior 

Involvements:  Loyola  Green  Club  president,  En- 
vironmental Action  president,  LUCAP  special  af- 
fairs committee,  Loyola  Amnesty  International 
president,  SGA  College  of  Music  president,  Ameri- 
can String  Teachers  Association 

If  you're  playing 
the  tune  of  pollu- 
tion, you'd  better 
change  the  melody 
before  Rosina 
Roibal  finds  out  and 
teaches  you  a  lesson. 

Loyola's  most 
visible  environmen- 
tal activist  prides 
herself  on  letting  the 
community  know 
when  something's 
gone  wrong  in  the 
world  of  social  justice. 

"Education  is  one  of  my  goals,  and  I  look  to 
see  that  everyone  around  me  knows  the  real  issue 
and  that  they  don't  just  believe  what  they  see  in 
the  media,"  Roibal  said. 

But  her  crusade  is  anything  but  easy  riding  as 
her  greatest  nemeses  are  ignorance  and  apathy. 

"Id  like  to  see  people  active  and  not  ignorant 
and  passive,"  she  said. 


7.  Jason  Jtcinlc 

Ln^ush  literature  junior 


S.  John  H 


avcl 


Involvements:  SGA  executive  secretary,  Cabra  Hall 
desk  assistant,  orientation  leader,  University  Hon- 
ors Association  member 

Jason  Steinle  was  born  in  the  suburbs,  but  he 
plans  to  travel  the  country.  He's  applied  to  work  in 
the  Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps,  helping  people  wher- 
ever he  can.  Steinle  says  he  hopes  his  altruism  will 
most  influence  his  peers. 

"I  was  helped  out  a  lot  along  the  way  by  others, 
and  I'm  just  trying  to  return  the  favor,"  he  says. 

Steinle  reckons  he'll  eventually  attend  law 
school.  But  in  a  perfect  world,  he  says  he  would 
rather  be  a  high  school  teacher. 

"I've  always  respected  those  who  are  willing  to 
pass  on  what  they've  learned." 


Un^ush  senior 


Involvements:  Loyola  University  Community 
Action  Program,  Awakening 

John  Havel  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 


9.  Dec  Lambert 

political  science  settlor 

Involvements:  Panhellenic  Council  president, 
Delta  Gamma  director  of  scholarship,  Student 
Government  Association  director  of  public  rela- 
tions, orientation  leader,  vice  president  of  Pi  Sigma 
Alpha  political  science  honor  society.  Order  of 
Omega,  Alpha  Sigma  Nu 

If  it's  all  Greek  to  you,  then  you're  speaking  Dee 
Lambert's  language.  The  Panhellenic  president  is 
more  Greek  than  Aristotle.  Her  commitment  to 
involvement  began  early  in  her  career  as  a  DG. 

"As  a  new  member  in  Delta  Gamma,  our  presi- 
dent was  really  involved.  She  inspired  me  to  get  in- 
volved. DG  was  a  bridge  to  achieve  that,"  she  said. 

She  credits  the  time  she  dedicates  to  campus  hap- 
penings as  be  the  single  most  enriching  factor  of  her 
college  days  and 
hopes  that  her  record 
of  achievement  will 
press  naysayers  of 
student  involvement 
into  taking  a  much 
different  view. 

"My  experience  at 
Loyola  has  been  great 
because  of  my  in- 
volvement, and  I 
hope  that  people  will 
look  at  someone  like 
me  and  get  involved." 

The  Wolf 


ones 

junior 


Involvements:  Interfraternity  Council  president, 
Southeastern  Interfraternity  Conference  president, 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 

Joseph  Jones  may  not  have  foreseen  himself  as 
a  frat  boy,  but  once  this  Sig  Ep  found  himself  at 
convocation,  he  soaked  up  the  scene  like  a  red  and 
blue  sponge. 

"When  I  went  to  convocation  and  met  the  guys, 
I  thought  they  were  the  kind  of  guys  I'd  like  to  talk 
to,"  he  says. 

He  maintains  a  view  of  the  whole  and  tries  to 
promote  peace  rather  than  playing  partisan  poli- 
tics to  the  mosaic  of  Greek  views  on  the  IFC 

"Sig  Ep  is  a  part  of  the  big  picture.  I'm  more 
concerned  with  the  idea  that  we  all  get  along  and 
progress  together." 

Jones'  greatest  hope  is  to  see  his  organizations 
rise  to  the  top  of  the  ladder. 

"I  want  to  help  the  organizations  achieve  their 
highest  possible  goals  ...  and  just  be  productive 
and  useful  to  Loyola's  campus." 


12.  Elena  Ande 


erson 


political  science  junior 


Involvements:  Homecoming  Queen,  Loyola 
soccer  team  captain,  Loyola  cheerleading  team 
captain.  Captain's  Council,  Black  Student  Union 

So  what  can  it  mean  to  a  daydream  believer  and 
a  Homecoming  Queen?  Just  ask  Temika  Lomas. 
Whedier  she's  on  the  field  or  in  the  quad,  Lomas 
strives  to  promote  school  spirit  wherever  she  goes. 

"When  I  first  got  here,  people  were  like, 
'What's  school  spirit?'  I  try  to  get  people  more 
involved  spirit-wise,"  she  said.  "I'm  just  the  type 
of  person  who  tries  to  get  to  know  everyone." 

And  she's  certainly  proved  it.  Last  year, 
Lomas  thought  people  labeled  her  as  a  "jock." 
But  this  year,  with  sceptet  in  hand,  she  is  now 
awate  of  her  campus-wide  recognition. 

When  she's  not  cheering  on  the  Pack,  Lomas 
coaches  an  inner-city  cheerleading  squad.  And 
this  summer,  she  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
travel  to  Atlanta  to  try  out  for  the  W-l  soccer 
league,  which  consists  of  some  of  the  best  fe- 
male college  soccer  players  in  the  country. 


Involvements:  Uni- 
versity  Programming 
Board  president,  Ori- 
entation Leader, 
Common  Ground, 
Buddig  Hall  desk  as- 
sistant. Delta  Sigma 
Theta  sorority,  corre- 
sponding secretaty; 
Pi  Sigma  Alpha  politi- 
cal science  honor  so- 
ciety, Delta  Sigma  Pi, 
Black  Student  Union 


Elena  Anderson  hopes  to  experience  a  little  bit 
of  everything  through  her  various  involvements.  She 
credits  motivation  and  homesickness  as  the  driving 
force  behind  her  decision  to  become  active  in  UPB. 

"I  needed  something  to  get  my  mind  off  things," 
she  said.  "I  met  people  (through  UPB)  involved  in 
other  things,  and  one  thing  led  to  another" 

One  of  the  people  who  motivated  Anderson 
was  an  upperclassman,  and  she  said  she  strives  to 
have  the  same  influence  on  students  younger  than 
herself. 

"When  I  see  freshmen  or  younger  students  try- 
ing to  obtain  the  same  leadership  positions  ...  it 
makes  me  teally  proud.  It  makes  me  feel  like  I'm 
doing  something  positive,"  she  said. 


15.  Marcus  Wellen 

biology  senior 

Involvements:  senior 
resident  assistant  in 
New  Residence  Hall, 
Beta  Beta  Beta  presi- 
dent.  Potential  Tutor, 
Academic  Enrich- 
ment tutor 

Some  people 
make  the  best  of  a  si  tu- 
ation;  Marcus  Wellen 
makes  the  most  out  of 
it.  The  senior  RA  of 
the  New  Res  Hall  said 
the  best  times  of  his 
college  experience  have  been  through  his  involvement 
with  Residential  Life. 

"I've  found  that  it's  just  a  wonderful  way  to  be  in- 
volved and  interact  with  other  people,"  Wellen  said. 

During  the  second  semester  of  his  sophomore  year, 
Wellen  became  an  RA  in  Biever  Hall.  During  that  time 
he  saw  a  lot  of  musical  talent  on  his  floor  and  staged 
the  fitst  Underground  performance  of  Four  North. 

"It  was  awesome.  We  packed  the  place,  and  every- 
one said  I  just  had  this  proud  papa  look  on  my  face.  It 
was  a  lot  of  tun,"  he  said. 

Although  Marcus  the  musical  RA  is  gearing  up  for 
graduation,  he  wants  his  last  numbet  to  be  a  tune  of 
thanks  to  those  who  have  helped  him  along: 

"I  just  want  to ...  thank  everybody  who  believed  in 
me  or  helped  me  out.  It's  meant  a  lot  to  me." 
4  The  Wolf 


14.  A  inter 


Hello 


history  senior 


er 

Involvements: 

College  Demo- 
crats ptesident, 
State  Federation 
President  for 
Louisiana  College 
Democrats,  Phi 
Alpha  Delta 
president 


Heller  has  her 
mission  at  Loyola 
clear.  "I've  tried  to 
get  rid  of  political 
apathy  on  cam- 
pus," she  said.  "I  kind  of  consider  myself  a  nui- 
sance with  all  my  e-mails  . . .  but  it's  a  nice  feel- 
ing, being  influential." 

Among  other  things,  Heller  brought  het  pre- 
law fraternity  back  into  strength,  roped  lawyers 
from  the  Princeton  Review  to  speak  at  Loyola 
and  collected  200  student  signatutes  to  protest 
graduation  in  the  Horseshoe.  This  petition 
caused  the  Rev.  Betnatd  Knoth,  S.J.,  himself  to 
send  a  letter  to  all  graduating  seniors  addressing 
the  protest.  "It  wasn't  a  very  nice  letter,"  Heller 
said,  "but  at  least  we  elicited  a  response." 

Heller's  othet  political  projects  include  hold- 
ing a  voter  tegisttation  drive  at  Loyola  and  stag- 
ing a  mock  presidential  election,  complete  with 
candidate  platforms  passed  out  to  students. 


15.  /Amelia  v_  hen 

communications  junior 


Involvements:  Contemporary  Sounds  chairwoman 
for  the  Univetsiry  Programming  Board 

Chen,  part  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
University  Programming  Board,  is  a  leader  in  her  field. 

While  coordinating  campus  events  such  as 
Loyolapalooza  and  Loup  Gatou,  she  juggles  school 
with  a  broadcast  production  internship.  Chen  re- 
cently finished  an  internship  for  the  Food  Network. 
She  said  her  work  with  UPB  is  relative  to  the  work 
she  will  be  doing  after  graduation. 

"I  plan  on  working  in  production  for  film  or 
TV,  and  I  think  the  work  with  UPB  prepares  me 
for  work  in  those  fields,"  she  said. 

Chen  said  she  will  continue  working  for  UPB 
until  graduation. 


id  trik  Keichardt 

chemistry  senior 

Involvements: 

Buddig  Hall  residen- 
tial assistant,  Univer- 
sity Honors  Associa- 
tion speaker,  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Soci- 
ety treasurer 

Erik  Reichardt 
considers  himself  an 
unlikely  influential 
student. 

"I  really  despise 
the  limelight  just  be- 
cause it's  never  been  my  bag,"  he  said. 

That's  too  bad,  considering  the  high-profile  po- 
sitions he  holds. 

Despite  his  accomplishments,  he  said  he  still  is 
unsure  of  what  he  wants  to  do  after  graduation. 
Tentative  plans  include  studying  pharmacy  at  Xavier 
University. 

"I'm  not  going  to  try  to  foresee  my  future  be- 
cause when  I  make  a  four-year  plan,  something  comes 
to  jar  it,"  he  said.  "It's  a  crap  shoot  in  some  ways." 

Reichardt  was  born  in  Michigan  and  lived  in 
Florida  for  17  years  before  moving  to  New  Orleans. 

[9.  Elizabeth 
Stuart 

ana  Kobcrt 
I  roadway 

Elizabeth  Stuart 
history  junior 
Involvements:   The 
Maroon,  copy  editor; 
Society  of  Profes- 
sional Journalists  trea- 
surer; Clio's  Report, 
editor;  secretary/treasurer  for  Phi  Alpha  Theta 
Robert  Treadway 
communications  junior 
Involvements:  The  Maroon,  managing  editor;  GOAL; 
SPJ;  The  Times-Picayune,  editorial  assistant 

Elizabeth  Stuart  and  Robert  Treadway  are  two 
major  forces  that  keep  the  presses  rolling  at  The  Ma- 
roon. Both  Stuart  and  Treadway  have  been  involved 
in  the  production  of  Loyola's  weekly  newspaper  since 
their  freshman  year  and  now  make  a  full-time  com- 
mitment to  it. 

"I'll  be  here  usually  from  10  in  the  morning  until 
1 1  at  night.  I'm  here  between  six  and  12  hours  per 
day,"  Stuart  said,  "I'm  here  a  lot  and  I  think  that's 
important.  If  you're  going  to  get  anything  out  of  col- 
lege, you  have  to  be  here  for  a  certain  amount  of  time. " 

The  two  editors  hope  that  their  work  with  the 
paper  will  bring  everyone  at  Loyola  to  the  same  page. 

"Through  my  writing,  I  hope  I  cause  some  change 
for  the  better,  and  that  I've  helped  to  make  the  school 
a  better  educational  institution,"  Treadway  said. 


18.    lorrey  L<: 


orrey  !_,awson 

communications  senior 


Involvements:  LUCAP,  policy  development 
internship  in  England,  worked  with 
Westminster  Race  Equality  Council, 
AmeriCorps,  Senior  Class  gift  scholarship  re- 
cipient, will  represent  Loyola  this  summer  at 
the  Global  Diversity  Conference  in  Wales 

If  you  tape  together  all  the  pages  of  Octavia 
Powell's  resume  you'd  probably  have  a  paper  trail 
stretching  the  distance  to  some  of  places  this 
world  traveler  has  seen.  But  Powell  isn't  one  to 
sit  back  and  suck  down  the  in-flight  peanuts 
—  she's  flying  first  class  to  reform. 

"1  think  the  education  system  in  New  Or- 
leans has  big  problems,  but  I  can't  just  talk  about 
it  so  I  go  and  tutor  the  kids,"  she  said. 

Powell's  ambitions  don't  take  a  backseat  to 
her  true  vision. 

"I  just  hope  that  something  that  I  did  will 
help  somebody  else.  It's  not  so  I  can  get  an  award 
and  the  end  of  the  year,"  she  said.  "I  wouldn't 
do  it  if  I  didn't  care." 


Involvements:  Phi 
Kappa  Psi  social 
chairman,  Student 
Government  Asso- 
ciation chief  of 
staff,  chairman  of 
Black  Student 
Union  Scholarship 
Gala,  University 
Retention  Task 
Force,  Maroon  col- 
umnist 


Torrey  Lawson  is  just  another  piece  of 
Loyola  pie,  and  he  likes  it  that  way.  "I  can't  say 
that  I  myself  have  made  a  difference,"  he  said. 
"I  think  the  students  have  collectively  made  a 
difference  and  I  have  helped  by  being  in  sev- 
eral organizations." 

According  to  Lawson,  the  key  to  enjoying 
Loyola  is  involvement. 

"I  was  an  SGA  Arts  and  Sciences  freshman 
representative,  and  that  just  launched  into  other 
stuff." 

But  the  saga  of  Torrey  Lawson  is  not  set  to 
end  in  May.  "A  lot  of  times,  once  you  leave 
Loyola,  that's  it.  I  want  to  continue  giving  back 
to  Loyola." 


9.O.  Jessica  Collier 

LVn^lish  sophomore 


Involvements:  A 

Cap  pell  a  editor 
and  founder, 
ALEPH  vice  presi- 
dent,  ReVisions 
managing  editor. 
Reader's  Response 
editorial  board, 
Sigma  Tau  Delta, 
cross-country 
team,  Maroon  and 
Maroon  Online  ad- 
vertising writer, 
LUCAP  volunteer 


Jessie  Collier  is  viciously  pursuing  change  at 
Loyola.  She  has  taken  up  all  the  battle  stations  — 
from  the  deck  of  a  new  student  literary  sheet  to 
the  op-ed  page  of  The  Maroon. 

Thanks  to  Collier,  students  who  can't  help 
mumbling  poetry  on  the  street  and  filling  their 
notebooks  with  winsome  scribbles  now  have  a  new 
arena  to  flourish  their  an.  Collier  established  A 
Cappella,  a  weekly  zine,  because  she  thought  the 
creativity  of  Loyola's  population  was  disproportion- 
ate to  the  number  of  places  students  could  cre- 
atively vent.  "Once  a  year  for  a  literary  magazine 
seems  so  rare  . . .  being  the  way  Loyola's  set  up, 
there's  not  enough  room  for  people  to  express  them- 
selves creatively,"  she  said. 


91.  Kristi  Jell 


nes 


sociology  senior 


Involvements: 

Women's  basketball 
co-captain.  LUCAP 
volunteer,  project 
CARE;  Campus 
Ministry  retreat  rec- 
tor, Fellowship  of 
Christian  Athletes 


For  Kristi  Jeffries,  service  is  a  part  of  her 
everyday  routine.  Jeffries  is  the  women's  bas- 
ketball co-captain  and  is  very  active  in  Cam- 
pus Ministry.  Being  a  role  model  is  something 
she  wotks  at. 

"I  care  for  all  those  around  me  and  try  to 
positively  influence  people,"  she  said.  "I  believe 
a  positive  mental  attitude  is  contagious." 

Originally  from  Gulf  Breeze,  Fla.,  Jeffries  is 
also  active  in  LUCAP,  volunteering  for  project 
CARE  as  well  as  other  organizations. 

Jeffries  was  "honored  and  wowed"  at  being 
nominated  to  the  influential  students  list.  "I'm 
glad  someone  thinks  I'm  making  a  difference  be- 
cause that's  what  I  try  to  do  everyday,"  she  said. 

The  Wolf  5 


22.  Becky  Dicki 


:y  L/icKmson 

communications  senior 

I  n  vol  vemen  ts  : 

Panhellenic  Coun- 
cil vice  president, 
Theta  Phi  Alpha, 
Public  Relations 
Student  Society  of 
America,  Rho  Chi 

Little  Bo  Peep 
had  her  sheep  and 
Becky  Dickinson, 
her  rushees. 

"1  think  I've 
helped  a  lot  of  the 
freshmen  women  find  their  place  in  the  Greek 
community,"  says  the  former  Rho  Chi  (rush 
counselor)  . 

"I  think  we're  unique  because  all  of  our 
Greeks  do  get  along,  which  is  so  different  from 
state  schools.  It  benefits  not  only  your  own  chap- 
ter, but  the  entire  (Greek)  community,"  she  says. 
As  she  gazes  over  her  four  years  of  Greek  life, 
Dickinson  is  certain  that  all  the  hard  work  has 
paid  oft  in  multiples  of  unity. 

"Compared  to  when  I  was  a  freshman,  the 
Greek  community  has  gotten  stronger,  and  it's 
good  to  see  that  maybe  I  had  a  small  part  in 
that,"  she  says. 


23.  Dc  lesslyn  Nenneb 


rew 


communications  senior 

Involvements:  Black  Student  Union;  Genesis 
Gospel  Choir,  direcror;  Phi  Alpha  Delta;  New  Life 
Church  Children's  Choir,  director;  Senior  Class 
Retreat  Committee;  Gods  Rama  Ptaise  Dancers; 
Youth  Making  a  Difference  Award 

Kennebrew  doesn't  mark  a  particular  event  in 
her  life  that  began  her  dedication  to  social  service. 
Whenever  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  when- 
ever an  organization  needed  a  new  member,  she 
simply  walked  through  the  door  and  got  involved. 

"Doing  community  service  . . .  gives  self-grati- 
fication," the  director  of  two  church  choirs  said. 
"It  helps  you  to 
recognize  and  con- 
front the  needs  of 
those  who  may  be 
less  fortunate,  and 
it  reminds  you  to 
be  humble. 

"Even  though 
I  know  that  I  am  I 
only  one  person,  I  I 
believe  that  little 
becomes  much 
when  it  is  placed  in 
God's  hands,  so  I 
continue  to  press  on 


1 


24.    Wayne  t,milien 

computer  science  senior 

Involvements:  Resi- 
dent Assistant,  New 
Residence  Hall;  Al- 
pha Phi  Alpha  fra- 
ternity 

If  you  spend  more 

m    than  a  heartbeat  at 

Loyola  each  day,  you 

probably        know 

Wayne       Emilien. 

Though  you  may  not 

know  why  you  know 

him,  or  what  exactly 

it  is  he  does,  there  he  is  —  being  smooth,  engaging 

and  helpful. 

As  an  RA,  Emilien  keeps  the  fourth  floor  in  the 
New  Hall  in  order.  "It's  a  cool  feeling  when  you  know 
you  can  help  somebody,"  he  said. 

Besides  dorm  work,  Emilien  is  involved  in  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  community  service.  He's  operated 
as  a  personal  mentor  and  worked  for  the  Junior 
Achievement  program,  teaching  children  about 
business. 

"The  most  important  way  to  make  change  in 
anybody's  life  is  to  have  a  genuine  concern  and  to  be 
involved,  not  necessarily  in  organizations,  but  in 
people's  lives." 


25.  konnic   /ates 

/\°9/  computer  information  systems 
(no  photo  available} 


Involvements:  Java  Club  founder,  Association 
of  Computing  Machinery  president 

Ronnie  Yates,  graduated  in  December,  but 
he's  already  scored  a  job  in  Seattle  at  Microsoft. 

Kenneth  Messa,  chairman  of  math  and  com- 
puter sciences,  is  not  surprised. 

"[Yates]  not  only  learned  material  really  fast 
. . .  but  he  was  able  to  see  how  the  material  could 


be  applied  to  other  areas,"  he  said. 

Yates  was  president  of  the  Loyola  chapter  of 
the  Association  of  Computing  Machinery.  He  also 
founded  the  Java  Club,  which  focuses  on  Internet 
technology. 

"Everyone  looked  toward  Ronnie  as  the  leader," 
Messa  said.  "If  Ronnie  said  that's  the  way  it  was, 
they  believed  him." 

Yates  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 


Honorable  /Vlcnt 


ion 


/  Vlaro,arct  L  ouviuon 

biology/chemistry  senior 


Involvements:  Rector  for 
Spring  2000  Awakening  re- 
treat, Alpha  Chi  Omega  soror- 
ity, LIniversity  Honors  Associa- 
tion, Beta  Beta  Beta  biology 
honors  society,  Alpha  Sigma 
Nu  (Jesuit  honors  society) 
president,  LUCAP  volunteer 


Kalael  Jarqutn 

physics/  pre-engineenna 
sophomore 

Involvements:  Former  presi- 
dent of  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Outreach  at  Loyola  (GOAL), 
Eucharistic  Minister  at  Holy 
Name  of  Jesus  Catholic 
Church 


/vllan  I  erates 
music  performance  senior 

Involvements:  University 
Programming  Board  vice 
president 


shannon  kc^cci 

narketing/ economics  junior 


Involvements:  Student  Gov- 
ernment Association  business 
representative,  Alpha  Chi 
Omega  president,  Resident 
Assistant  in  New  Residence 
Hail,  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  Alpha 
Sigma  Nu 


Jimmy  Jtrcctt 
philosophy  senior 

Involvements:  Campus  Min- 
istry, Student  Government 
Association,  congressman-at- 
large;  Phi  Kappa  Psi  fraternity 
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Jenna  Fish 

third-year  law 

student 


1.  Jenna  fish  and  Ocrald  shields  (tie) 

lb 


Involvements:  Stu- 
dent Bar  Association 
president.  Delta 
Theta  Phi  vice  dean, 
International  Law 
Society  vice  presi- 
dent, former  honor 
board  of  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Society, 
legal  research  and 
writing  teaching  assistant  at  the  School  of  Law,  can- 
didate for  Poverty  Law  Journal 

The  verdict  is  in:  Jenna  Fish  is  guilty  of  making 
°Loyola  School  of  Law  a  better  place. 

The  long  arm  of  student  involvement  extended 
beyond  undergraduates  to  the  law  school  and 
grabbed  Fish. 

"It  is  important  to  be  active  in  law  school  be- 
cause every  activity  that  broadens  a  law  students 
perspective  will  make  a  better  lawyer,"  she  said. 

"I  truly  believe  that  you  are  doing  your  future 
clients  a  disservice  by  not  getting  involved  with 
all  of  the  wonderful  opportunities  law  school  can 
offer. " 

Fish  doesn't  forget  about  people  eithet,  which 
perhaps  is  why  she's  such  a  fine  catch. 

"I  am  proudest  when  I  am  able  to  prove  to 
people  that  things  are  not  as  bad  as  they  seem  and 
when  someone  walks  away  from  me  feeling  better 
then  when  they  approached  me,"  she  says. 


Gerald  Shields 
second-year  law  student 

Involvements:  Law  Alumni  Annual  Fund,  Maritime 
Law  Journal,  Maritime  Society,  Association  of 
Women  Law  Students,  Asian  Pacific  American  Law 
Student  Association  social  chair,  Spanish-American 
Law  Students  Association 

Though  still  a  relative  youngster  in  the  School  of 
Law,  boy  wonder  Gerald  Shields  holds  positions  in  five 
disparate  law  organizations.  He  was  asked  this  year  to 
run  for  the  office  of  Student  Bar  Association  secretary, 
but  declined  because  of  an  already  stuffed  schedule. 

He  holds  more  positions  in  the  undetgraduate 
school.  He  served  on  Homecoming  Court  for  the 
past  two  years,  and  he's  a  justice  on  the  Court  of 
Review.  Still,  "I've  achieved  a  balance  between  my 
extracurricular  activities  and  my  academic  activities, 
and  so  far  that  balance  has  been  successful." 

To  fill  the  spaces  between  the  minutes,  Shields 
also  volunteers  as  an  income  tax  assistant  in  the  Gillis 
Long  Poverty  Law  Center.  He's  also  a  law  clerk  in 
the  New  Orleans  District  Attorney's  Office. 

Recently  Shields  was  invited  to  join  the  Black  Law 
Students  Association.  He  will  "definitely"  join  next  year. 


3.  Dana  Douglas 

third-year  civil  law  student 

Involvements:  Black  Law  Stu- 
dent Association  president, 
Poverty  Law  Journal  editor, 
Who's  Who  Among  Americas 
Law  Students. 


It's  safe  to  say  that  Dana 
Douglas  won't  be  bored  after  graduation.  She  already 
has  a  clerkship  and  a  job  lined  up  for  after  graduation. 

Until  then,  Douglas  will  be  busy  managing  the 
BLSA  and  editing  The  Poverty  Law  Journal,  an  annual 
compilation  of  articles  written  by  honor  law  students. 

"I  hope  I  have  at  least  inspired  students  to  become 
actively  involved  in  the  things  they  want  changed,  in- 
stead of  just  sitting  back  and  complaining." 


+.  Nolan  Knigkt 

third-year  common  Law  student 


Involvements:  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association/ 
Loyola  Board  of  Advocates  , 
president;  The  Poverty  Law 
Journal,  managing  editor 


Nolan  Knight  entered 
the  Board  of  Advocates  in  his 
first  year  of  law  school.  He 
now  runs  the  organization. 
Knight  is  also  involved  in  the  production  of  The 
Poverty  Law  Journal.  He  is  working  to  make  the  jour- 
nal a  semi-annual,  rather  than  annual,  publication. 
"I  will  say  that  in  all  the  organizations  I've  been 


2.  [Nathan  /xbcrcrombie 

communications  senior 

Involvements:  Moot 
Court  board  chair- 
man, Loyola  Law  Re- 
view, appointed  by  the 
dean  to  the  American 
Bar  Association  self- 
study  committee 

Nathan 
Abercrombie  is  Moot 
j&Sm  I  I    Court's 

*|  Wm     H  I    Last  year's  Moot  O  lun 

board  chose  him  to 
run  die  show  as  chair- 
man for  1999-2000.  The  promotion  suited 
Abercrombie  just  fine;  he  participated  in  his  share  of 
competitions  in  previous  semesters,  and  he  wanted  to 
run  the  program  instead,  he  said. 

Abercrombie  said  he  hopes  to  bring  recognition  to 
Loyola  Law  School  and  its  Moot  Court  team  by  serv- 
ing as  chairman. 

"I  feel  like  it  makes  Loyola  look  better.  It's  the  most 
visible  aspect  to  other  people  of  Loyola  Law  School 
and  in  the  law  community,"  he  said. 

Abercrombie's  vision  is  that  the  Moot  Court  team 
brings  enough  prestige  to  the  law  school  that  graduates 
will  have  an  easier  time  finding  out-of-state  jobs. 

5.  /\leta  Darno 
and  n,d\vard  ^Hcason  (tic) 

Aleta  Barnes 
third  year  civil  law  student 
Involvements:  Moot  Court  board  alumni  coordi- 
nator, former  National  Board  of  Advocacy  team 
member,  teaching  assistant 

Edward  Gleason 

third  year  civil  law  student 

Involvements:  Loyola  Law  Review  editor-in-chief 


I    involved  with,  I've  tried  to  make  a  positive  change." 

The  Wolf  editorial  board  and  an  additional  selection  committee  chose  the  Influential  Students  of  1999-2000  from  a  pool  of  more  than  60  nominees.  The  nominees  were 
submitted  by  students,  faculty  and  staff  of  Loyola  University.  Winners  were  selected  and  ranked  on  the  basis  of  votes  and  involvement  in  the  Loyola  community. 
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Lourdes  Abalia 
Christophe  Abele 
Angelique  Alexander 
Shawn  Allen-Boyd 
Wes  Ancira 
Elizabeth  Arias 
Andres  Aspiazu 

Ansel  Augustine 
Luis  Avila 
Aaron  Bankson 
Charles  Barzon 
[ohn  Becker 
Denise  Belleville 
Rebecca  Beltran 

Edith  Bnell 
Ryan  Brach 
Jamal  Brown 
Melissa  Burmeister 
Virginia  Burmeister 
Autumn  Cafiero 
Natalie  Caserta 

Piero  Caserta 
Elizabeth  Cassese 
Jennifer  Cernich 
Jeffrey  Chopin 
Mariel  Coen 
Brigid  Collins 
Ricardo  Colon 

Edwin  Compass 
Karen  Comeaux 
Emily  Coonfield 
Margaret  Couvillon 
Sunny  Cousin 
Clothilde  Cummings 
Cheryl  Curtis 

Michelle  Curvall 
Monica  Delmonte 
Maria  Del  Valle 
Frederico  Diaz 
Kevin  Donelon 
Christopher  Dupree 
Paul  Duquesnay 

Alison  Eckert 
Jennifer  Edie 
Wayne  Emilien 
Friedrich  Esker 
Tonya  Farlough 
Misty  Faucheux 
Russell  Ferlita 
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Kimberly  Filos 
Sean  Fitzwilliam 
Angelle  Flanagan 
Thomas  Forsyth 
Joseph  Forte  Jr. 
Amy  Gardenier 
Joshua  Gamier 

Byron  Gast 
Wendy  Gaudin 
Carol  Gerard 
Raynette  Gilyot 
Michael  Giusti 
Giselle  Grenier 
Courtney  Guillory 

Eileen  Guillory 
Karla  Hammer 
Andre  Harris 
Melvin  Harrison 
Amber  Heller 
Guillermo  Hernandez 
Michelle  Holland 

Rendell  James 
Jay  Jacquet 
Brian  Jenkins 
Willie  Johnson-Crain 
Michael  Joines 
Courtney  Jones 
Zanada  Joyner 

David  Kaska 
Delesslyn  Kennebrew 
Miree  Kim 
Erica  Kinler 
Edward  Knoten 
Richard  Landry 
Michelle  La  Vie 

Matthew  LeBlanc 
Diana  Liermann 
Manuel  Lora 
Helen  Loveless 
Illeana  Lyons 
Carla  Maes 
Olita  Magee 
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Stephen  Maloney 
Natiko  Manego 
Michael  Mann 
Kathleen  Manning 
Maria  Martin 
Samuel  Martin 
Ryan  Matthews 
he  Wolf  9 


Kyle  McMann 
Christy  McDougal 
Eleanor  McGrory 
Andromeda  McKinney 
Steven  McLaughlin 
Meghan  McNamara 
Gustavo  Medina 

Andrea  Menzies 
Anna  Mitchell 
Sharon  Moretti 
Vanessa  Molina 
Dimitra  Moustaka 
Silpa  Nalam 
Jessica  Navay 

Christina  Newton 
Huyen  Nguyen 
Robyn  Nolting 
Lori  Nugent 
Diana  Ornitz 
Jentel  Ougrah 
Jennifer  Pattick 

William  Pearson 
Dung  Plum 
Alison  Picheloup 
Maria  Pla 
Octavia  Powell 
Alison  Pradella 
Alicia  Pruitt 

Karla  Reditte 
Charissa  Rehnberg 
Maria  Jose  Rengifo 
Rhonda  Richmond 
Claire  Richoux 
Shontel  Riley 
Deon  Roberts 

Katia  Rodtiguez 
Li-Suzzette  Rodriguez 
Gianna  Rossi 
Theresa  Ryan 
Elizabeth  Sallaberry 
Susan  Schiber 
Sarah  Schmitt 

Nadia  Segebre 
LaToya  Session 
Marcelle  Shreve 
Kellie  Smith 
Mylischa  Smith 
Nikia  Sparks 
Sarah  Sparks 
10  The  Wolf 
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Marianne  Thomas 
Scott  Spinato 
Elizabeth  Stember 
David  Tafalla 
Jenny  Thomas 
Kellie  Tonglet 
Laura  Toups 

Jeffrey  Unay 
Missy  Ursin 
Renee  Valentino 
Sonique  Visser 
George  Voulgarakis 
My  Linh  Vu 
Tin  Vu 

Cory  Wallace 
Marvin  Weaver 
Marcus  Wellen 
Laura  Lee  Wilkinson 
Lawrence  Williams 
Kenisha  Winder 
John  Winter 


Congratulations  to 


Autumn  Cafiero 

and 

Michael  Giusti 

on  your  graduation  in  May 
and  wedding  in  July. 


Love, 
Mom,  Dad  and  Anne  Cafiero 
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Elena  Anderson 
Lisa  Badon 
Amber  Barnes 
Josephine  Bonomo 
Okema  Brooks 
Jacqueline  Chase 
Patrick  Cousins 

Sara  Haydel 
Brent  Hernandez 
Rachel  Holliday 
Eric  Hoormann 
Rene  Hymel 
Lauren  Landwerlin 
Cheryl  LeFrere 

Elizabeth  Macaluso 
Manisha  Mirpuri 
Matt  Mistretta 
Ronny  Monterio  Jr. 
Jerry  Morris 
Takira  Morris 
Shannon  O'Connor 

Jamie  Price 
Joe  Ramboldt 
James  Rinando 
loseph  Rodriguez 
Rosina  Roibal 
Jose  Rosmaninho 
Anna  Roth 

Jessica  Shay 
Valerie  Simpson 
Bradley  SpedaJe 
Melissa  Spence 
Elizabeth  Stuart 
Brandy  Tant 
Michael  Toledano 

Robert  Treadway 
Claire  Twigg 
Destenie  Vital 
Brandy  Walteau 
Lauren  White 
Bridgette  Yancy 
Heather  Yost 
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Seth  Alexander 
Mohammed  Altawwash 
Kristi  Clewis 
Dennis  Coughlin 
Catherine  De  Mers 
Jay  DeSilva 
Dorla  Ewing 

Blake  Hillmer 
Christen  Gerrett 
Ashley  Gibb 
Jeffrey  Guhin 
Lynette  Guzman 
Brandy  Harper 
Fatima  Harris 

Marielvn  Hogarth 

Maggie  Hopkins 

Shira  Hussain 

Thuan  [ett 

Efterpi  Kolara-Karamouzis 

I  li/.abeth  I  andrv 

Dominique  Martin 

Zara  Masoodi 
Catherine  McSheehy 
Daniel  Morreira 
Nicholas  Poche 
Thomas  Reding 
Lily  Rodriguez 
Analia  Saban 

Kori  Savage 
Jennifer  Screen 
Stephanie  Sharpe 
Brandi  Smith 
Paul  Sotolongo 
Altreca  Stark 
Jaclyn  Tejeda 

Nicole  Williams 
James  Wyman 
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Melissa  Allen 
Jornea  Armant 
James  Asmus 
Katherine  Bany 
Rebecca  Barrilleaux 
Alex  Beguiristain 
Bubba  Bellows 

Chris  Beyt 
l.imik.i  Bivens 
Frank  Boehm 
Crystal  Bolner 
Jeannette  Bordenave 
lanell  Borne 
Timothy  Bosso 

Palma  Botterell 
Tiffany  Boveland 
Nicole  Burke 
Meredith  Cagigal 
Michelle  Carmouche 
Kari  Cesta 
Catherine  Chopin 

Marva  Coleman 
N4aureen  Conway 
Jason  Cook 
Jonathan  Cordier 
Shaken  Coss 
Misty  Cory 
Brian  Cowand 

Krista  Danos 
Harold  Dede 
Jason  Del  Toro 
Tanika  Diggs 
Megan  Dobyns 
Aimee  Dominigue 
Jolie  Dufrene 

Eric  Earthman 
Walker  Ebey 
Laura  Eichelberger 
Aubrey  Elias 
Jolie  Estes 
Brand]  Evans 
Reanda  Fields 

Danika  Foley 
Rachael  Foley 
Rebecca  Fox 
Rebata  Frickey 
Grace  Funnell 
Monica  Gongora 
Casey  Gonzales 
14  The  Wolf 
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Francis  Gumbel 
Nicole  Haase 
Rayya  Haddad 
Christine  Haley 
Shelley  Hammann 
David  Hampton 
Meghan  Hart 

Rachel  Hicks 
Colin  Higgins 
David  Houston 
Phung  Huynh 
Daniel  James 
Duane  Johnson 
Marilyn  Johnson 

Sara  Johnson 
Lisa  Lafleur 
Erin  Lagarde 
David  Landry 
Christie  Laporte 
Carolyn  Lea 
Angie  LeBlanc 

Lesley  LeBlanc 
Lisa  Lester 
Ginger  Lewis 
Tiana  Kai  Madera 
Elizabeth  Marcello 
Christopher  Marino  Jr. 
Leslie  Martino 

Danielle  Mastropiero 
Tereze  Matta 
Pamela  McLendon 
Nicole  McCoy 
Kristin  Milano 
Jenny  Morgan 
Theresa  Nguyen 

Thuy  Nguyen 
Jorge  Ochoa  Jr. 
John  Palka 
Jessica  Pierce 
Wade  Pierce 
Eritria  Pitts 
Jonathan  Porter 

Jessica  Pulkowski 
Kimberly  Quatroy 
Melody  Quinn 
Jenell  Rayford 
Emily  Richardson 
Ryan  Richardson 
Myron  Roanhorse 
Wolf  1 5 


Debbie  Rodriguez 
Sophie  Rosado 
Muriel  Roseman 
Sarah  Rost 
Shannon  Ruelle 
Kristi  Salvaggio 
Christopher  Shirer 

Zorayda  Shirer 
Brad  Showalter 
Teresa  Siemers 
Blair  Smith 
Brandi  Smith 
Emily  Smith 
Jessica  Smith 

Laura  Smith 
Emily  Sonza 
Brett  Spurlock 
Julia  Stackler 
Katherine  Staiano 
Kristen  Starr 
Renee  Syll 

Patricia  Tasker 
Glenn  Taylor 
Zachary  Taylor 
Holly  Tohede 
Nancy  Thomason 
Kristen  Tubre 
Jean  Vidal-Font 

Erica  Wahden 
Teyanna  Walker 
Karlyanne  Washington 
Alexandra  Wesley 
Kristin  Tubre 
April  Woods 
Alexis  Yankowski 
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Third  and  fourth  Year  Students 


Nathan  Abercrombie 
Evelyn  Adams 
Ron  Adams 
Karen  Ahearn 
Alan  Alario 
Jennifer  Alexander 
Aaron  Allen 

I   Eric  Badger 
Heather  Baldo 
Aleta  Barnes 
Samantha  Bennett 
Hernando  Bernal 
Bruce  Betzer 
Brina  Bolden 

Koby  Boyett 
Beth-Anne  Bracey 
Stacey  Brackeen 
Thomas  Brahney 
James  Breaux 
Thomas  Broussard 
Janet  Buggee 

Spencer  Calahan 
David  Cambre 
Cecelia  Cameron 
Troy  Cancienne 
Sean  Cassidy 
Roy  Chan 
Nicholas  Chauvin 

Alejandro  Cobar 
Jennifer  Corigliano 
Patricia  Craig 
Jack  Cudworth 
Tracy  Davis 
Ashley  O'Dwyer  Day 
Helina  Dayries 

Alice  Dorminy 

Allyson  Dorsey 

Dana  Douglas 

Felice  Dowd 

Tara  Drinkard 

Kristen  Ducote 

Leon  Edmond 
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Thomas  Fields 
Jennifer  Fish 
Carolina  Fornos 
John  Fuller 
Sunny  Funk 
Edward  Gleason 
Christopher  Grace 

Matthew  Green 
Steven  Griffith 
Jody  Grippo 
Zviad  Guruli 
Douglas  Hammel 
Jennifer  Hanson 
Jennifer  Hardy 

Nina  Harris 
Justin  Hawks 
Sylvia  Hoard 
Jennifer  Hodges 
Kellv  Humphreys 
Hilary  Hurst 
James  Irwin 

Robert  [ohnson 
Gaven  Dall  Rammer 
Rristen  Reller 
Revin  Relly 
Michael  Kennedy 
Patrick  Rim 
Veronica  Rittok 

Donald  Rnecht 
Nolan  Rnight 
Jerold  Edward  Rnoll 
Matthew  Landreau 
Joseph  LaPlace 
Brian  Lecompte 
Felton  Paul  Leger 

Lorena  Lisi 
Stacy  Lucas 
John  Maceluch 
Mark  Mansfield 
Aubri  Masterson 
Joseph  McClelland 
Jason  McConnell 

Michael  McRenna 
Adam  McNeil 
April  McQuillar 
Virginia  Merck 
David  Minvielle 
Mary  Mix 
Rayo  Moreno 

18  The  Wolf 
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Third  ar\d  Fourth  Year  Students 
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William  Nefzger 
Paul  Nguyen 
Samuel  Olive 
William  Pederson 
Leigh  Powers 
Margaret  Puckett 
Rhonda  Rabie 

Harry  Redmon 
Leigh  Roussel 
Yolanda  Rush 
Samantha  Rusk 
Irfan  Saeed 
Stephen  Schoenfeld 
Sharry  Scott 

Mohammad  Shahlaei 
Christian  Shofstahl 
Elisia  Shofstahl 
Kimberlv  Shults 
Corry  Smith 
Tasha  Stockwell-Simmons 
Harvey  Lee  Strayhan 

Benton  Taylor 

Alvin  Thomas 

Georgia  Thomas 

Leesa  Thomas 

Stephanie  Tomlinson 

Kena  Towery 

Dough  ty  Wilson  Varnedoe 

Jessica  Vasquez 
Lashica  Walton-Barnes 
Gregory  Welsch 
James  White 
Elizabeth  Wiedemann 
Jarmel  Williams 
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George  Beguiristain 
Meredith  Bertel 
Donald  Blum 
Sheila  Brandenburg 
Bradley  Cashio 
Tiffany  Cashwell 
Leighton  Ciravolo 

William  Cody 
Michael  Cokley 
B.  Demers 
Justina  Ehiawaguan 
Kate  Hanes 
Jon  Hardy 
James  Harmon 

Hilary  Hileman 
Fletcher  Hyacinth 
Bridgett  Kaczmarek 
Rebecca  Kneip 
Scot  Labourdette 
Dalia  Matheus 
Shaakirrah  Sanders 

Kyan  Shaw 
Gerald  Shields 
Shannon  Swaim 
Edward  Trapolin 
Eve  Vavrick 
Michele  Veade 
Ashley  Yablon 

Holli  Yandle 
Donna  Yarborough 
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Barbara  Bell 
rimothy  Brown 
Grant  Buckley 
Keith  Conley 
John  Flynn 
Lori  Gerdes 
Stephen  Hanemann 

Caroline  Higgins 
Laurie  Ann  Hulin 
Peter  Lerardi 
Charioty  James 
Jennifer  LaFountaine 
James  Lieb 
Sally  Longmire 

Eleanor  Mack 
Stefanie  Major 
Mia  Martin 
Bernard  Mazaheri 
Joseph  Mitchell 
Angelique  Narcissse 
Danny  Newchurch 

Tiffany  Peters 
Sean  Rabalais 
Alexander  Robinson 
Clara  Saafir 
Elise  Smith 
Tommy  Snyder  Jr. 
Thomas  Stephens 

Elizabeth  Stolze 
Kelley  Strain 
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Steve  Attaya 
Laryssa  Briggs 
Tiera  Coston 
Alana  Dellatan 
Ronda  Doughty 
Andtew  Galloway 
Jennifer  Huber 

fennifer  Krause 
Anatol  Otway 
Kay  Pitman 
Clara  Saafir 
|ohn  Snell 
Yadira  Vazquez 
Ho-yan  Wan 

Sakiko  Yamaji 
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Lisa  Alexander 
Angie  Brocato 
Rev.  James  Carter,  S.J. 
Roma  Gibson-King 
Robert  Gnuse 
Vernon  Gregson 
Robert  Gross 

William  Hammel 
Mickie  Hawkshead 
Stamos  Karamouzis 
James  Klebba 
Christopher  Lockard,  S.J. 
Lisa  Martin 
Thelma  McGowan 

Kenneth  Messa 
Mary  Ann  Nemcek 
Jon  Ness 
William  Quiglev 
Earl  Richard 
Michael  Rihner 
Merry  Toups 

Rev.  John  Weling,  S.J. 
Dianna  Whitfield 
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Buh-bye. 

-  The  Wfr^editorial  board 


